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Preface: 
The Sociology of Knowledge 
and Historical Sociology 


Illuminating the genesis, meaning, and limitations of ideas in their 
own time, we might better understand the implications and signifi- 
cance of our affinities for them in our own time. 

~~Carl Schorske 























The work herein presented is intended as a contribution to the sociology 
of knowledge, more widely known of late as the sociology of culture. 
Whatever the designation, that field of inquiry has as its primary objective 
the specification of the varied and dynamic linkages between ideas and 
institutions, cultural forms and social structures. It is an enterprise with a 
controversial history, for the supposition that intellectual and aesthetic 
: achievements are “socially conditioned” (“ideological” in stronger par- 
lance) has been loudly decried as a relativist assault on rationality and 
objective truth. We will return to that difficult question in the Epilogue, 
but a few preliminary remarks are required to clear up some enduring 

misconceptions. A sociological approach to cultural creativity does not 
seek to indict, debunk, or discredit the workings of mind or spirit; the 
enterprise is concerned with understanding and elucidating how cognitive- 
-affective processes are bound up with concrete social arrangements and 
pressing existential concerns. Notwithstan ding past predilections, expli- 
‘cation here does not require a reductionist logic. Art, morality, law, reli- 
gion, philosophy, science: the point is not to “reduce” these domains of 
ntellectual and aesthetic praxis to more “fundamental” pursuits, eco- 
nomic or political, as mere ideological reflexes of constellations of power 
and privilege, but to view each as a distinct form of life integral to wider 
atterns of social organization. Since the search and struggle for new 
eanings, new truths, is ever refracted through the prisms of existing 
cultural traditions and established social conventions, the empirical task of 
_ “contextualizing creativity” is logically prior to any evaluative effort. 
Sociology thus constitutes an indispensable, “discriminating” component 
in the grand project of critical rationalism, for it is only by relating 
thought to action, theory to praxis, that we can begin to assess the epis- 
temic and existential value of intellectual, moral, and aesthetic ideals. 
Indeed, evaluating truth claims and gauging the partisan content of any 
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cultural product—whether affirmative or subversive, reactionary or rev- 
olutionary—presupposes insight into how that particular philosophy, 
creed, monument, or poem relates to the social-historical field in which it 
arose and functioned. 

What the above enjoins methodologically is historical sociology, i.e., 
the adoption of a contextual logic of analysis, whereby phenomena are 
explicated by tracing their intrinsic relations to other mediating struc- 
tures and processes within historically specific constellations of social 


practice. The manifold and dynamic relations between ideas and institu- 
tions preclude subsumption under any universal generalization, save the 
basic principle that a tendency towards “existential congruence” or 
“coherence” repeatedly manifests itself over time. Because culture is both 
communicative and expressive, the instrumental import of cognitive-eval- 
ative processes is sufficient to ensure that “adaptive utility” or “func- 
tionality” with existing or emerging conditions of life typically obtains. 
The creation, consolidation, and demise of cultural forms—artistic, nor- 
mative, intellectual—must accordingly be situated within the ongoing 
struggles of social groups to establish meaning, purpose, and value within 
shifting contexts of reciprocity, domination, and resistance. What is of 
greatest sociological interest in all this is not the mere reality of corre- 
spondence, of congruence or mutuality between thought and action, but 
the continuing processes of adjustment and change, and their specific 


modalities of realization. 


The sociological exegesis of ancient Greek moral codes and social philoso- 
phies that follows attempts to bring empirical specificity to the preceding 
analytical generalities. Three primary lines of investigation are featured: 
the main structural changes within the economic, political, military, reli- 
gious, and kinship institutions of Greek society are traced from the Dark 
Age period to the early Hellenistic era; the impact of those developments 
on the social position and “consciousness” of various groups and strata is 
documented and assessed; and the discourse of artists and intellectuals is 
related to their social affiliations and the patterns of institutional change. 
Tt will be documented that each of the distinct phases in the develop- 
ment of Polis society promoted and sustained corresponding constella- 
tions of norms and values. Thus the aristocratic warrior ethos canon: 
ized in the Homeric epics comported with the social arrangements of the 
turbulent post-Mycenaean era, which were marked by the exclusive dom- 
inance of freebooting nobles whose claims to political supremacy and 
status honor were based on martia 
lated in landed property and livestock. Over the course of the Archaic 
period, colonization abroad and expanding trade and production com- 
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FA rich cultural flowering, the ideals of communalism and civic 
quity will periodically founder against the ecological-material barriers of 


anes ee A soil-climate regime of modest fertility and a static 
ogy combine to generally restrict agricultural output to subsis- 
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cial — thus putting to risk the viability of civic communalism in 
in sien or socially induced disaster or hardship. Remedial actions 
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: erategic balances, as does the ascendancy of new personnel—tlighter- 
me i roops and professional mercenaries—both drawn disproportion- 
ately. from the lower ranks of society. Internally divided between rich 
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imperial ambitions of the Macedonian national monarchy, and the Polis 
falls subject to patrimonial forms of domination. With the suppression of 
civic autonomy, the ideals of the classical Polis fall victim as well. Where 
Sokrates, Plato, and Aristotle had each regarded the Polis-citizen nexus as 
the basis for eudaimonia, the life of virtue and human fulfillment, the 
new courses in ethics charted during the Hellenistic era sought to sunder 
the filaments that bound the individual to the collapsing Polis frame- 
work. The ascetic antinomianism of the Cynics, the apolitical hedonism of 
the Epicureans, and the cosmopolitan individualism of the Stoics are to be 
understood sociologically as intellectual responses to the structural pro- 
cesses of demilitarization and depoliticization that robbed the old civic 
ideals of their efficacy and social anchorage. 


The radical abridgments contained in the foregoing synopsis lay out only 
the broadest lines of development; these must now be set within the mov- 
ing contexts that gave them determinate form. Inadequencies in surviving 
source materials will, admittedly, hamper that effort at various points. But 
the inferential possibilities afforded by a systematic attempt to offer both 
a sociologically comprehensive account of Polis society—i.e., an inte- 
grated analysis of its principal institutions and core cultural forms—and 
a historically sensitive specification of trends and trajectories, should 


enable us to overcome some of the hazards of narrow empiricism and iso- ; 


lated specialization. As our interpretive and explanatory efforts will fea- 
ture a contextual-narrative logic, established or familiar historial materi- 
als will figure prominently in our overall exposition, though not without 
some modest hope that a sociological reading may at times educe new 
insights from sources long overworked from more traditional perspec- 
tives. 

To carry out a project of interdisciplinary synthesis necessarily entails 
heavy reliance on the scholarship of others; rather than encumber the 
text with an endless stream of names, I have generally confined citations 
and attributions to the Notes, which will also serve as the battleground 
for controversial points of detail or interpretation. I have examined the 
primary literary sources directly and, for epigraphic and archaeological 
data, have relied upon standard source books and the relevant specialist 
literature. The Bibliography lists secondary sources and collections only, 
as the ancient literary texts—cited in the Notes—typically abound in var- 
ious editions. Unless otherwise noted, all translations from the Greek are 
my own, litera! rather than artistic fidelity being the aim throughout. 
Transliteration in this field is presently in a state of flux, but I have opted 
to follow the trend for closer approximation to the original, rendering 
kappa as k rather than the latinized c in most instances; eta is transliter- 
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Introduction: 
The Polis and the “Spirit” of Hellensim 





It is still commonplace to refer to the cultural achievements of the ancient 
Hellenes by the abbreviated designation “Greek Miracle.” Though mul- 
‘tiform in expression—from the visual arts to the dramatic, from poetry to 
science—that miracle was informed and sustained by two essential 
“breakthroughs”: a discovery of civic politics, i.e., the practice and prin- 
ciples of participatory self-governance; and a complementary discovery of 
the ideals of human excellence, i.e., the harmonies of body and soul as 
realized in the cult of athletics and in the cultivation of art and philoso- 
phy. 

Citizenship and rational humanism—to so condense complex reali- 
l ties—thus formed the defining axis of the ancient Greek experience, their 

mutual dependence recognized and celebrated by the participants them- 
zo selves as well as by subsequent generations of interested spectators who 
¿© have sought to mediate and conserve that legacy for a wider humanity. 
~The classic line from the poet Simonides, polis andra didaskei, ‘the polis 
teaches man’, finds its modern equivalent in the celebrated observation by 
‘the historian Jacob Burckhardt, that the Polis “set free the mind and 
tongue.” Generalities of that sort, however, can only serve as orienting 
` principles for scientific investigation, and he: task of specifying and expli- 
; cating the linkages between Polis society and its attending cultural forms 
‘remains a daunting challenge. 

Two intuitions have long framed the ambit of scholarly understand- 
ing and research: that the unique arrangements of the Polis form of social 
organization provided a structural basis for the emergence of both a civic- 
based individualism and critical rationalism and, correspondingly, that the 
“decline of the Polis” and the “rise of Empire” in the fourth and third cen- 
a _ turies ushered in a protracted phase of cultural decadence and corrupting 
4 syncretism. As a prelude to the detailed sociology that follows, let us 

review the standard arguments on both of these issues. 

-As regards the birth of rationalism and the discovery of the civic 
ndividual, the most suggestive evidence is that drawn from comparative 
alysis. Of the major cradles of ancient civilization, the Greek Polis 
fered fundamentally both in scale and in form from the social com- 
xes of Egypt and Mesopotamia, China and India. Situated in the ecol- 
By of great river valleys, these eastern civilizations featured the early 
metgence of highly centralized command structures, “states” that arose 
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in connection with the organizational imperatives of hydraulic engineer- 
ing and the defense needs of large-scale, requisition-based agriculture. 
The immense surpluses generated by artificial irrigation and bureaucrat- 
ically administered labor came to sustain teeming human populations 
and considerable craft specialization, as well as an enriched ruling stratum 
comprised of the palace and its privileged functionaries in the military, 
civil service, and priestly sectors. Subject to the imperium of court officials 
and interlocked by controlling networks of royal roads, canals, and 
fortresses, urban centers and villages lacked autonomous law-creation 
and policy-formation powers, a circumstance that precluded the emer- 
gence of any civic-based communalism. State management and control of 
land and labor resulted in pronounced and enduring ruler-ruled polarities, 
with politics effectively limited to intrabureaucratic intrigues and dynas- 
tic turnovers unaccompanied by significant changes in the life-situation of 
the subject masses, The regnant cultural forms produced in the East were 
correspondingly court centered, celebratory of imperial “harmony and 
order,” and typically given over to adulation of the divinized ruler, in 
grand ceremonials, in imposing monuments of stone, and in commis- 
sioned texts of self-glorification; legitimating ideals of status distinction 
and aesthetic refinement for the governing elites also figured promi- 
nently.? As for higher standards of “wisdom and truth,” the theological- 
cosmological speculations that emanated from corporate priesthoods and 
court diviners served to provide heavenly warrant for the hierarchical 
status quo. Rationality was likewise harnessed to the needs of the state 
apparatus: astronomical observations and time calculations were central 
to the calendric operations necessary for effective agrohydraulic man- 
agement, while mathematics and geometry answered to administrative 
requirements for accurate record keeping and measurement. Literacy, 
which arose out of the notational demands of complex requisitioning 
and redistribution arrangements, remained largely scribal, which is to 
say that most practitioners functioned in state employ. 

The world of the classical Greek Polis—though centrally situated 
within the Mediterranean region, and thus in cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic contact with the neighboring eastern civilizations—was geared to 
entirely different specifications. Independent, self-governing communes 
dotted the alluvial plains of an otherwise mountainous landscape, their 
livelihood dependent upon rainfall farming and defended by the propri- 
etors themselves, militarily self-equipped in contrast to the standing 
armies of the East, which were provisioned out of royal arsenals and 
storehouses supplied by taxation, tribute, and requisitions. With eco- 
nomic and military performance organized on the household unit rather 
than coordinated by a centralized court, political and cultural life in the 
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collectively searched for it in the public domain; where divinized autocrats 
and their bureaucratic functionaries dictated policy and placed premi- 
ums on silence and obedience, the Polis not only promoted accountability, 
dialogue, and rational modes of deliberation, but also afforded the struc- 
tural “space” for competitive rivalry and intellectual innovation. The 
civic-based political rationality of the ancient Hellenes, in short, pro- 
vided the linguistic, discursive, and existential foundations for the emer- 
gence of philosophic and scientific modes of critical reason. 

Given this posited relationship between politics and rationalism at 
the dawn of Hellenic history, it should come as no surprise to learn 
that classical scholars have long associated the two at the supposed 
sunset as well, maintaining that the “decline of the Polis” precipitated a 
“failure of nerve” in the cultural sphere, as evidenced by an apparent 
recrudescence of superstition and the rise of apolitical individualism 
and self-serving ideals of cosmopolitan nonattachment and indiffer- 
ence.’ The standard line, much abbreviated here, is that the ruinous 
Peloponnesian War (431-404 Bc) heralded the passing of the “civic” 
way of life. The achievements of the men of Marathon and the glories of 
the Periclean era were made possible by a unique bonding of citizen to 
community, and as that bond became subject to incapacitating strains 
and pressures over the course of the fourth century, a crisis of norms 
and values mounted inexorably. When the Macedonian phalanx 
deprived the Greeks of their political autonomy at Chaeronea in 338 Bc, 
the civic ideals of the classical Polis lost not only much of their possi- 
bility for practical realization, but much of their meaning and purpose 
as well. A new social order was to be fashioned in the wake of Alexan- 
der’s world-transforming conquests, one in which kings and empires— 
not citizens and poleis—were to be the important players. As the Polis 
yielded the historical stage to the forces of imperial patrimonialism, 
many individuals—now reduced to de facto subject status—replaced 
public with private pursuits and sought comfort in mystery cults 
promising afterlife rewards. The Epicurean, Stoic, and Skeptic philoso- 
phies that arose amidst this transitional turmoil are to be understood as 
intellectual responses to the changing conditions, offering both guidance 
and refuge for those no longer sustained by the classical koindnia tôn 
politén, ‘the community of citizens’. 

The perspective just outlined, drawing much early inspiration from 
Hegel’s well-known dictum that “philosophy is its time comprehended in 
thought,” remains the prevailing intuition, but it has not gone -unchal- 
lenged. Indeed, a brief survey of the secondary literature reveals some 
rather fundamental disagreements, as can be seen in the following selected 
statements. According to proponents of the traditional view: 
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lenism was a world of cities, and Hellenistic Greeks were making money, not 
worrying about their souls. . . . In this area it is hard to see any influence on 
men’s thinking exercised by the conquests of Alexander (C. B. Welles), 


There are also a few compromise efforts that, while admirably nondog- 
matic, suggest a basic uncertainty on the issue: 


It would certainly be wrong to isolate Stoicism and Epicureanism from their 
milieu. Epicurus’ renunciation of civic life and the Stoics’ conception of the 
world itself as a kind of city may be viewed as two quite different attempts to 
come to terms with changing social and political circumstances. But many of 
the characteristics of Hellenistic philosophy were inherited from thinkers 
who were active before the death of Alexander... It is difficult to find any- 
thing in early Hellenistic philosophy which answers clearly to a new sense of 
bewilderment (Long). 


In light of these enduring interpretive ambiguities and disagreements— 
centering on both the genesis of the unique civic-based aspects of Hellenic 
culture and its supposed decline—a more comprehensive historical soci- 
ology of Polis society is urgently needed. That a distinctive and determi- 
nate nexus obtained between the citizenship experience of the ancient 
Hellenes and their normative ideals and cultural practices seems indis- 
putable, but the actual connective links have to date been rendered in 
terms that are vague and general, and so remain elusive. There has been 
much talk about the nature of the Polis, but little systematic attention to 
the institutional orders within it or their transformations over time; the 
situation of the Greek citizen has been broadly contrasted with that of the 
Eastern subject, but less clear are the evolving social psychologies of the 
various strata and groups within the civic body itself; there exists a gen- 
eral awareness that major structural changes typically occasion corre- 
sponding cultural reforms, but left unspecified are the mechanisms and 
modalities by which institutions and class structures actually come to 
sustain congruent constellations of norms and values or promote dis- 
tinctive modes of cognition and affect. 

These limitations are not, to be sure, confined to any particular field 
of scholarship; they constitute the perennial problem complex in the 
social sciences and humanities more generally: that of relating cultural 
phenomena to social structural arrangements. All the old polarities 
between “idealistic” and “materialistic” accounts, intrinsic versus extrin- 
sic explanations, remain largely unresolved, with accomplished practi- 
tioners continuing to work from both ends of the spectrum. Though a 
source for confusion and partisan polemics, it is an analytical “bifurca- 
tion” that accurately reflects the fact that the relationships between cul- 


tural forms and institutions are variable and volatile, with ideas serving 
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The End of the Bronze Age 


- The advanced Bronze Age civilizations of the Near East that had formed dur- 
ing the second millennium Bc were subjected to mounting internal strains and 
external pressures towards the close of that era. Successive waves of Indo- 
European invaders from the barbarian fringes, strengthened by improve- 
thents in metallurgy that both cheapened the cost of bronze and opened up 
the abundant deposits of iron for implements of war and agriculture, swept 
through the Mediterranean basin, overturning dynasties and empires in the 
process and rupturing the slender trading links that sustained the refine- 
-ments of elite high culture.’ The Hittite empire in Anatolia collapsed under 
these protracted onslaughts, as did Kassite rule in Babylonia; even the great 
= pharaohs of Egypt found themselves pressed to repel raiding “sea peoples” 
who descended repeatedly on the Delta. In roughly the same period, c. 1200 
C; the Bronze Age or “Mycenaean” civilization of the Greek mainland and 
Aegean also fell victim to unidentifiable forces of violence. Several of the 
ajor palace complexes—Mycenae, Tiryns, Thebes, Pylos—were sacked 
and burned, while scores of other settlements were simply abandoned amid 
the spiraling chaos. As Mycenaean society had been centered on the palaces, 
ith their elaborate bureaucratic management of production and distribu- 
tion, the resulting administrative anarchy entailed widespread social disrup- 
tion: the scribal craft of writing disappeared, large-scale construction ceased, 
and material culture relapsed into a phase of degenerate poverty.’ 
The famous chronology of early Greek history provided by Thucy- 
7 dides is a confusing tangle of myth, legend, and fact, but the great histo- 
a rians description of a primitive and turbulent period for the immediate 
post-Mycenaean world is strikingly consistent with what has been 
unearthed by the archaeologist’s spade:? 












































It appears the country now called Hellas was not firmly settled in ancient 
-= times, but that migrations were frequent, each tribe readily abandoning its 
‘own territory whenever constrained by others more powerful, For at that 
me there was no commerce {emporia), nor did people have secure dealings 
ith each other, either by land or by sea. The use they made of their land was 
ufficient for daily necessities, but they had no surplus left over for capital 
vémata), and they did not plant the earth with orchards, it being uncertain 
shen an invader might appear and—in the absence of walled fortifications— 
prive them of their Jands. 
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This ancient testimony to unsettled populations, undeveloped agri- 
culture, and depressed standards of material life, finds confirmation in 
various aspects of modern research. From the distribution of Greek ` 
dialects in later times, linguistic specialists have been able to retrace the 
earlier migratory movements and contacts of major tribal “peoples” such 
as the Dorians, Jonians, and Arkadians. The widespread abandonment of 
settlements indicated by archaeological surveys—the number of known 
inhabited sites for the thirteenth, twelfth, and eleventh centuries is roughly 
320, 130, and 40 respectively—suggests not only a return to pastoral- 
nomadic modes of survival, but also, when coupled with information 
yielded by the study of burial sites, a drastic falloff in population.’ The 
paucity of artifacts made from precious metals during the eleventh and 
tenth centuries is striking in comparison to the glittering wealth found for 
the Mycenaean period, as is cessation of all major construction featuring 
stone and marble. A shattered social order, in sum, precipitated not only 
a massive demographic “emptying” of the peninsula, but a pronounced 
decline in material culture as well. 

When the migratory influxes and relocations of the Hellenic peoples 
came to an end early in the first millennium, there emerged three basic 
patterns of settlement that were to have lasting significance on the pace 
and nature of subsequent developments in the various Greek communi- 
ties.’ 

In a few areas the invading forces enserfed or enslaved surviving 
indigenous populations and on that basis created highly militarized, aris- 
tocratic societies. Sparta and Thessaly are the two most significant exam- 
ples of such “conquest states,” but collective domination over earlier 
inhabitants was practiced elsewhere, notably in parts of Krete and later in 
the colonized regions of the Black Sea and Greek Sicily. In the case of 
Sparta, a corporate body of militarized citizens came to be sustained by 
the labors of a servile class known as Helots, while other productive 
functions were performed by politically dependent communities of peri- 

oikoi (‘dwellers around’). In Thessaly a more decentralized, quasi-feu- 
dal system took form, one in which the expansive estates of warrior- 
horsemen were cultivated by an enserfed people aptly designated as 
penestai, ot ‘toilers’. These and other conquest societies would face seri- 
ous and enduring problems of social control, as the subject populations— 
in some cases numerically far larger than their 
and the mechanisms of domination that evolved to meet this challenge 
gave an indelibly authoritarian and rigid stamp to their way of life. 

The pattern in other mainland areas appears to have been based on 
some degree of assimilation between conquerors and conquered, a privi- 
lege confined in all likelihood to an elite stratum among the vanquished, 


rulers—frequently revolted, 
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Greek social life: the ethnos pattern, featuring a more rural, territorial- 
tribal mode of communal federation, tended to prevail in parts of the 
western Peloponnese and throughout much of central and northern 
Greece. Though lacking the urban refinements of civilization, and politi- 
cally static and militarily marginal for much of the early and Classical 
periods, these “cantonal” communities were integral elements in the 
larger tapestry of the Hellenic experience, entering into relations of 
alliance and opposition with various poleis and participating in sundry 
economic and cultural exchanges. 


It has become conventional in historical surveys of ancient Greece to 
pass rather rapidly from—and over—the fall of the Bronze Age on to 
the gestation and emergence of Polis society in the Archaic period. That 
tendency is both understandable and unavoidable, given the discontinu- 
ities that separate the world of the Mycenaeans from the world of the 
Polis, and the paucity of surviving source materials for the Dark Age 
transition period. Sociologically, however, the consequences of the Myce- 
naean collapse warrant closer consideration, even if this necessitates giv- 
ing freer reign to speculation than is customary. Most essential is the 
established fact that in social-historical evolution, points of departure 
{or deflection) impart directionality on the course or “trajectory” of sub- 
sequent developments. 

The destruction and collapse of the palaces entailed a near total rup- 
turing in terms of social organization, particularly marked in the eco- 
nomic and political sectors, The archival records from destroyed centers 
attest to a highly regimented production-distribution system, featuring 
specialized occupation categories (some apparently servile) whose ser- 
vices are controlled by palace officials and a military stratum whose 
armament—light chariots and bronze weaponry—is inventoried and 
stockpiled in palace storerooms. The Mycenaean order, in short, bears 
rather striking similarities to the agromanagerial regimes of the neigh- 
boring Near East, where narrow circles of ruling elites, bureaucratic and 
military, exacted the requisite surpluses from toiling subject populations 
of peasants and artisans. That carapace of power and privilege—its 
extractive capacity on clear display in the fabulous riches contained in the 
shaft graves of the Mycenaean warlords unearthed by Heinrich Schlie- 
mann—was irrevocably shattered by the violence that brought down the 
palaces. Amid the turbulence and depopulation that followed, new social 
arrangements were to arise on Hellenic soil, with considerable ecological 
space for productive expansion and without the smothering and polariz- 
ing impact of bureaucracies and professional armies. The concentration 
and accumulation of wealth and power by palace-based elites was thus 
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suspended, with the consequence that in 
“state” did not succeed in separating from 
society. 

Much like the so-called European miracle of the early modern period 
the remarkable advances of the ancient Greeks would thus seem a owe 
much to the creative freedoms and Opportunities afforded by the absence 
of centralized, imperial bureaucracies.’ As we shall see, it is in the unique 
synergies of the Polis form of social organization—its citizenchased a 
munalism—that the keys to the cultural dynamism of Hellenic civilization 
are to be found. The violent removal of the Mycenaean palace complex 


accordingly stands as a prelude to all that follows, a fateful altering of the 
arc of historical possibility, 
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Dark Age Greece 























- The massive devastation and turmoil that attended the fall of Mycenaean 
» civilization plunged the entire Greek peninsula into historical darkness for 
| several centuries, as material poverty and the loss of scribal skills conspired 
© to mute the testimony of those who endured amid the ruins. Out of the 
‘wreckage of the old order and the migratory influx of tribal peoples, a 
“new social pattern would gradually emerge, consisting of nucleated, agrar- 
ian-based urban settlements organized as communal associations under the 
leadership of warrior-kings and nobles. What little we know of this for- 
mative “Dark Age” period is derived from two primary sources: archaeol- 
ogy and the poems attributed to Homer. Use of the latter for historical 
` purposes is fraught with controversy, inasmuch as the Iliad and Odyssey are 
_ composite works, containing materials “sedimented” from several distinct 
historical periods—a feature common to traditions of oral composition. 
he historian thus faces the difficult task of decomposing the artful model 
of a unitary “Heroic society” offered by the bard and then rearranging the 
elements so as to produce a plausible chronology and a convincing sociol- 
ogy. The situation has been simplified considerably, however, by the deci- 
pherment in the 1950s of the surviving archival records from several 
destroyed Mycenaean centers—the so-called Linear B tablets—for it is now 
clear that Homer was unaware of the palace bureaucracies that had domi- 
nated the Bronze Age period. That central fact, supplemented by other 
archaeological details and the retrospective inferences that can be drawn 
_ from subsequent historical developments, has convinced most scholars that 
while Agamemnon, Odysseus, and the Trojan war itself belong to the 
Mycenaean era, the institutional life represented in the epics is largely that 
järk Age Greece, with only minor Mycenaean survivals and occasional 
jections from Homer’s own period, probably the early eighth century. 





2.1 SOCIAL STRUCTURE: 
THE OIKOS AND THE COMMUNITY 


_ the social world of the aristoi, or ‘best people’, that occupies the 


___ Poet’s attention, but in the shadows of noble heroes another human cat- 
__ gory is occasionally visible, the dêmos, or ‘people’, oft simply styled 
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“the multitude.” The major spheres of social life are dominated by the 
aristocracy; and on the basis of their military prowess and superior wealth 
(chiefly in lands and livestock, precious metals and domestic slaves), they 
maintain a distinctively seignorial or knightly style of life, centered on rit- 
ualized displays of status such as the feast and the gift exchange. Com- 
moners are not enserfed or enslaved, however, and all signs indicate that 
they constitute a free peasantry. This nexus of aristocratic supremacy 
and landowning peasants becomes understandable when we look closer at 
the immediate post-Mycenaean environment,’ . 
Dark Age history was shaped by two defining developments: the col- 
lapse of the palace-systems and the protracted influx of new peoples. 
The violent fall of the Mycenaeans precipitated a serious decline in mate- 
rial culture and massive depopulation. Settlements that were initially 
small and primitive gradually arose, many of them occupying topo- 
graphical sites best suited for defence. Other military considerations 
shaped settlement patterns as well, for the conquering invaders are likely 
to have entered Greece in the form of organized warrior-bands. The early 
history of the kinship subdivisions characteristic of developed Grèek 
communities—the tribe, phratria (‘brotherhood’), and genos (‘claw or 
‘patrilineal family )}—is exceedingly obscure, but most scholars believe 
that the tribes, and probably also the phratries, were originally orga- 
nized along military lines.’ It is known that in later periods tribes and 
phratries were sometimes created “artificially,” i.e., they were not true 
descent or kinship groups, but rational subdivisions instituted for pur- 
poses of allocating privileges and collective responsibilities, often of a 
military nature. Since these artificial units were able to develop strong per- 
sonalist ties through shared cultic practices and the symbolism of blood- 
relationships (descent from a mythical hero), an inference that something 
similar occurred in the prehistorical period is not unreasonable. At least 
one fact points strongly in that direction: in all the many Dorian com- 
munities, the three major tribes—Hylleis, Dymanes, and Pamphyloi— 
are present, which not only suggests that this arrangement existed before 
the Dorians embarked on their wide-ranging migrations, but that the 
earliest principles of organization were not restricted to kinship: as the 
name of the third category plainly attests (pamphyloi means ‘mixed of all 
tribes’}, it was an artificial composition of different groups. From these 
considerations and suggestive comparative evidence, Max Weber sur- 
mised that the origins of the Greek Polis were largely military in nature, 
with direct roots leading to the warrior confraternities characteristic of 
tribal societies. Indeed, the point was so fundamental for his sociology 
that he considered it one of the major factors in explaining the different 
historical trajectories of East and West? 
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for designating one’s land or property, klêros, also refers to the drawing 
or casting of lots, while the verb klêroô means to choose or apportion by 
lot—an etymology that is suggestive of some form of foundational land 
division.’ Archaeological field surveys and aerial photography have since 
confirmed the practice of equitable distributions, as an orthogonal layout 
of both agricultural and residential holdings seems to have been a stan- 
dard arrangement, from the Dark Age period on through Hellenistic 
times,’ 

The political arrangements of Dark Age society likewise display a 
substantial military cast. Already in the epics one finds in embryonic 
form the three basic political institutions of the developed Greek politeia, 
or ‘constitution’: the assembly of all adult male citizens, undoubtedly a 
legacy of the tribal “people in arms”; a council consisting of the heads of 
the aristocratic families, likely successors of the preeminent retinues; and 
a basileus, or ‘king’, the supreme warlord whose powers were later 
parceled and vested in various state magistrates, such as the archon (the 
chief executive) and the polemarch (the military cornamander).’ 

At the apex of authority within a community stood a basileus like 
Agamemnon or Odysseus, though his position was essentially primus 
inter pares, as other warrior-nobles ranked as basilées themselves—the 
same term covering both statuses in Greek, a revealing fact in itself. Royal 
authority of the chief or “most kingly” basileus depended first and fore- 
most upon personal power and effectiveness and only secondarily upon 
lineage. Hereditary succession appears to have been the norm, but we 
observe that Odysseus’ son Telemachus did not expect to become king 
given the power of the noble suitors, and Achilles at one point expresses 
concern that his aged father may have been unseated during his sojourn at 
Troy. Greek myths and legends abound with tales of dynastic murder 
and usurpation, practices that are likely to have had a historical basis in 
this unsettled period that preceded the full institutionalization of political 
life. 

As for the responsibilities of the king, his major role remained that of 
warlord, but the performance of religious rituals and the adjudication 
of disputes also figured prominently. No autocrat, his authority is cir- 
cumscribed by two important conditions: the first is themis, which we 
translate as ‘custom’ or, as Finley more aptly expresses it, the enormous 
power of “it is (or is not} done”; the second limitation, subsumed under 
the first, involved normative pressures calling for the justification of one’s 
position in an open forum. Legitimacy and support, in other words, were 
to be won through adherence to tradition and effective argumentation.’ 
Throughout the epics the heroes consistently praise two virtues above 
all others: ferocity in combat and sagacity in counsel.’ In a society lack- 
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social organization came to sustain both consensual and conflictive pat- 
terns of politics to degrees unparalleled in their mutual intensity. This 
seemingly anomalous relationship between koinônia and stasis Was, in 
actuality, a “logical” consequence of certain obdurate historical and 


social realities. The communalism inherent in the military origins an 


imperatives of Polis society operated from the outset in a stratified man- 
ical domination and secured 


ner, as a warrior aristocracy exercised polit 
economic advantages On the basis of its martial superiority. Progressive 
shifts in the locus of military power were thus bound to elicit calls for cor- 
responding alterations in the distribution of political authority and eco- 
nomic resources, and hence to internecine conflicts within the citizen 


ranks. Overall standards of material life were, moreover, quite meagre, 


bound by a comparatively inelastic and vulnerable economic base. In 


such circumstances, 4 powerful sense of communalism has the potential to 
foster zero-sum demands, all the more so when the contending parties are 
animated by an “agonistic” or competitive ethos of the kind that was so 
pervasive in Hellenic culture. Against all “outsiders,” the citizens of a 
Polis constituted a closed status group, in Max Weber’s terms, a “politi- 
cal guild” monopolizing certain key ideal and material privileges; but 
internally, the allocation of those rights and resources were subject to 
egalitarian pressures that frequently overtaxed the existing means of pro- 
duction.’® The highly charged, at times violent atmosphere one finds in the 


developed Polis must accordingly be seen as an unintended by-product of 


the community ideal, as a struggle over those limited resources and valued 


privileges to which each citizen felt entitled by virtue of his membership in 


the civic koinônia. 


In the unsettled aftermath of the Mycenaean collapse, the major legal- 
olitical institutions within the Dark Age communities were socially 
unbalanced as well as rudimentary: the levers of power were controlled by 
warrior-nobles, and assemblies were summoned on an ad boc basis at the 
discretion of the basilées. In this world without writing (a situation that 
would not change until the Greeks borrowed and transformed the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet sometime during the latter half of the eighth century), law 
was based on oral tradition and, more directly, on interpretations given 
by the nobility. From the epics we learn of two types of legal procedure: 
a simple process of oath-taking, wherein fear of divine punishment is 
relied upon to foster proper behavior; and another that involved formal 
public appeal, with disputants arguing their cases before groups of seated 
nobles, interested onlookers voicing support from the sidelines.” The 


nobles would lay down what was themis (proper of customary) and for 


their efforts collect “ mediation fees,” a lucrative source of income." The 
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age. Particularly instructive are the situations in Argos and Athens, two of 
the better excavated sites to date and, on the basis of comparatively rich 
archaeological records, clearly among the more “progressive” of Dark 
Age communities. Even so, the Argos of this period has been classified “a 
metre village” whose inhabitants were preoccupied with eking out the 
bare necessities from their lands, while Athens itself “consisted of a num- 
ber of separate, discontinuous, unfortified villages.” Ongoing archaeo- 
logical research from elsewhere in the Greek world attests to a similar 
reality of depressed populations, isolation, and material poverty extend- 
ing throughout the eleventh and tenth centuries.” 

Given the undeveloped state of collective insurance mechanisms, the 
primary concern for the head of each oikos was subsistence and survival, a 
fact that helps explain why Homer’s heroes so often express a longing not 
only for their beloved family members, but for their properties and posses- 
sions as well. Modern sensibilities have sometimes found fault with this 
unromantic coupling, but the oikos was inconceivable apart from its mate- 
rial underpinnings, and the fate of the beggar or landless man forced into 
servitude was feared by all. The chief means of sustaining a family involved 
agricultural toil, and Homer attests to both grain cultivation and the raising 
of livestock.” The heroes are distinguished by the extent of their holdings 
and the huge size of their flocks and herds, but commoners are modest 
proprietors in their own right.” In addition to the already mentioned mili- 
tary circumstances that favored an extensive distribution of landed allot- 
ments, it is unlikely that shortages of arable were an obstacle to private 
ownership in this period, given the massive depopulation that had fol- 
lowed the collapse of the palace systems. On the contrary, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the real challenge facing these resource-poor communi- 
ties was bringing available land under effective cultivation. The problem of 
land hunger would confront the Greeks in due course, but in the Dark 
Ages neither archaeology nor Greek legend suggest any major competi- 
tion between the aristoi and the démos over land. 

To work their estates the aristoi, while engaging in sundry productive 
tasks themselves, drew upon the services of dependents, primarily a few 
slaves, but also propertyless free men known as thétes who toiled in 
exchange for food and shelter. These oikos-based operations were quite 
limited, and the slave system must be classified as patriarchal or domestic 
rather than the chattel form characteristic of later periods. The slave was 
a member of the oikos, and as can be gathered from the epics, strong per- 
sonalist ties were not uncommon.” Female slaves, clearly the largest cat- 
egory, owing both to reasons of social control and the labor demands of 
small-scale production, were engaged in everyday domestic chores and 
with the traditional specialty of women: “the loom and the distaff.” 
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The overriding impression created by Hesiod is that life was 


rd for the poor man, and not much better for small farmers 


extremely ha 
like himself. The spectre of “burning-eyed Famine” is raised several times, 
toil, to pile “work 


and Hesiod is tireless in singing of the necessity of 
upon work.” The men of his era, he informs us, are of the race of iron 
(the fifth generation in the Ages of Man), and Hesiod bewails the untime- 
liness of his birth: if only he had been born earlier, or in an age to comes 
for now men “never rest from toil and suffering,” and the gods give them 
“grievous cares.”” To survive this harsh reality Hesiod counsels three 
necessary courses of action: ritual piety before the gods, honest dealings 
with men, and unrelenting labor. 
Much of Hesiod’s song concerns the technicalities of farming, the 
instruments needed and the personnel, the timing and modalities of 
ploughing, sowing, the harvest, etc. We learn that the small farmer works 
his land with a few slaves and hires a supplemental laborer or two at 
harvest time. That a figure like Hesiod should own slaves is perhaps sur- 


but booty raids were routine communal enterprises, and in the 


prising, 
e—indeed, in 


epics a fair distribution of the spoils appears standard practic 


some cases the commoners themselves assume responsibility for the act of 


allocation.” A fairly wide distribution of slave-ownership is therefore a 


likely by-product of the military koinônia that would sustain the Polis 


throughout its history. Even so, it must be kept in mind that the mainte- 
nance of slaves entailed substantial “overhead” costs in food, shelter, 
and clothing. Those lacking sufficient resources—no doubt the over- 
whelming majority in the early Dark Age—would be in no position to uti- 


lize slave labor on any significant scale. And though slaves were clearly 


valued by enterprising farmers like Hesiod—he recommends giving them 
adequate rest and extra rations in winter—it was a yoked team of draft 
animals that ranked as the most prized possession. The poet vividly 
observes that when the singing of the crane heralds the season for plough- 


ing, her song “bites the heart of the man without oxen. ”™ 

The remaining sections of the Works and Days comprise a miscella- 
neous patchwork of practical aphorisms, with advice ranging from injunc- 
tions to rise early and work late, to recommendations that the noisy 
ling” be shunned. Through it all the principal objec- 


agora of “idle wrang 
tive is the attainment of “full barns,” for that is the one security against 
k hard, Hesiod 


famine and the loss of one’s jands. It is far better to wor 


counsels, “so that you may acquire the kléros of other men, not another 


man yours.”** 
Beyond the grim realities of farming life, Hesiod offers occasional 


comments on the kinship arrangements of the lower classes, and together 
with Homer’s portrayal of the aristocratic family, this information pro- 
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ty, to brides of around eighteen. The ideal 


men to marry at the age of thir 
> for she can still 


choice is one who is “innocent of the ways of Aphrodite,” 
be taught “discreet customs.” In arranging these marriages there is no 
mention of athletic contests or competitions in gift giving—Hesiod simply 
enjoins the prospective groom to search very carefully so that the mar- 
riage will not turn out to be a source of amusement for others. The gen- 
eral characterization of women is rather unfavorable; Hesiod relates the 
tale that as punishment for Prometheus’ theft of fire (which he gave to the 
race of men), Zeus ordered the creation of the first woman, Pandora, 
who then brought “ countless miseries” to men. Hesiod allows that there 
is nothing better in life than marriage with a good woman, but then adds 
that nothing is worse than a bad wife, for she is a “parasite” who “roasts 
her man without fire” and “brings him to an early old age.”” 

A tradition common to both the aristoi and the démos was the prac- 
tice of dividing the landed patrimony of the oikos among all male heirs, 
with daughters generally receiving portable goods.” Hesiod himself claims 
to have been inspired to verse because of a quarrel with his brother over 
the division of their father’s klêros (the brother having unjustly gained the 
largest share through “sift-devouring” basilées). The peasant-farmer is 
encouraged by Hesiod to raise one son only, partly because of the diffi- 
culties in feeding more, but also because a larger number would lead to 
excessive partitioning of the family klêros. Hesiod grants that if Zeus 
bestows sufficient “ways and means” (presumably a substantial farm), a 
large family can be a blessing, with more hands synergistically producing 
greater wealth; but given the low standards of material life and the evi- 


dence suggesting thinly populated settlements, the norm for the peas- 


antry was probably towards lower fertility in the immediate post-Myce- 


naean period.” Various methods of birth control were known to the 
Greeks, including sundry abortive techniques, and the exposure of 


unwanted children—usually owing to physical deformities or poverty— 


was an established practice throughout antiquity. The aristoi were in 
better position to sustain larger families, but it is perhaps significant that 
many of Homer’s greatest heroes have only a single son (e.g, Agamem- 
non, Menelaus, Odysseus, Achilles, Laertes, Peleus, Hector, and Sarpe- 
don). When it came—in conjunction with emerging order and material 
recovery—the demographic surge of the dawning Archaic Age would 
take place against a social and ecological backdrop of considerable “open- 
ness.”” P 

‘those who work for the people’, a rather broad category that included 
bards and musicians, seers, healers of ills, carpenters, potters, and work- 
ers in metals. The reason for the connection is rather basic: those inca- 


The problem of too many heirs brings us to the démiourgoi, literally - 
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constellations of motives, norms, and values that comprise moral codes 
are to be properly understood, it follows that they must be related to 
the institutional contexts that define and sustain the principal forms exis- 
tential experience.* 


Warrior, nobleman, athlete, comrade, father, husband, landowner: the 
central characters in the epics are presented in a variety of roles and sta- 
tuses, but it is undoubtedly their dedication to the vocation of arms that 
most clearly distinguishes Homer’s heroes from the rest of the community. 
That martial considerations should have figured so prominently is hardly 
a mystery, for this was an age of instability, marked by predatory 
invaders, widespread piracy and brigandage, and an undeveloped legal- 
political order that left considerable scope for the use of naked force. 
The exigencies of everyday life would thus have placed high “premiums” 
on military prowess, and indeed, the very survival of the community 
depended upon the capacity of its members to prevail in what Marx 
called “the great communal labor.”? 


Since proficiency in combat is in all periods and places basically a _ 


function of superiority in weaponry and physical skills, preeminence in 
early Greek warfare was the special preserve of the aristoi, who alone pos- 
sessed the wealth required for costly arms and the leisure for proper 
training. In an era so given over to armed violence, both predatory and 
defensive, the warrior role served to anchor and orient the behavioral 
repertoire of the nobleman and provided as well basic standards of self- 
image and prestige. The paideia, or ‘socialization’, of the sons of the aris- 
toi was correspondingly military in orientation, with training in the use of 
arms, gymnastic sports, horsemanship, and hunting all geared towards 
development of the requisite fighting skills. The inculcation of proper 
motivations and values was achieved primarily through poetic lays that 
recounted the “great deeds” of past heroes, mythical or historical warriors 
who served as paradeigmata, or ‘exemplars’, of valorous conduct. Noble 
youth performed minor service at royal households and at the war- 
camps—pouring wine at banquets, singing at sacrifices, etc.—as yet 
another means of absorbing the knightly warrior culture.’ 

This overriding centrality of the warrior role was in large measure 
predicated upon its functional relationship to political power. Supremacy 
in war secured for the nobility its dominance in the political sphere, as is 
clear from that memorable scene in the Iliad where Odysseus reproves any 


“man of the démos” he finds shouting during the breakup of a tumul- ` 


tuous assembly; following a hard blow with the sacred scepter comes 
the firm command: “Fellow! Sit quietly and listen to the words of others, 
those who are better than you—you who are unwarlike-and without 
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strength, of no account either in battle or in counsel!” Claims to politi 
_ power and full citizenship were thus largely justified on the ee Of a 
© tary performance, a fact that helps explain why the heroe eS 
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ically bolster each other by appealing to those concerns. The entire nexus 
is strikingly revealed in the famous “noblesse oblige” speech of Sarpedon, 
a Trojan ally who rouses the fighting spirit in his comrade with an exhor- 
tation that underscores the atistocrat’s prime social obligation, and also 
pointedly associates martial preeminence, political supremacy, great 
wealth, and noble birth—the four reinforcing pillars of power in Dark 
Age society:° 
Glaukos, why are we two the most honored in Lycia in seats of honor, with 
choice meats and full goblets, and all look upon us as of gods? And why do 
we possess an allotment of public land beside the banks of the Xanthus, a 
fine one of orchards and wheat-bearing arable? Therefore it is necessary 
that we now stand among the first of the Lycians and partake in the burning 
battle, so that one of the Lycians covered in breastplates would say, “Truly 
not inglorious are our basilêes who rule in Lycia, they who consume fat 
sheep and precious honey-sweet wine; for they are also of noble strength, 
since they fight in the first ranks of the Lycians.” 


We thus see that for the aristoi, the acquisition of material goods was 
inextricably bound up with certain standards of conduct, Calculating 
incentives alone could hardly have proven sufficient to compel a man to 
repeatedly face “pitiless bronze”; an inner compulsion bestowing higher 
meaning and value to his actions was also necessary. That standard—the 
galvanizing current of Homeric discourse——was philotimia, the heroic 
love of glory and honor. As is commonly the case in the history of morals, 
a virtue was made out of a necessity, for in a world where violence and 
warfare were endemic, a congruent ethos emerged wherein a man’s per- 
sonal and public worth was largely measured by displayed skills in com- 
bat. 
It was Nietzsche’s pioneering explorations in the sociology of lan- 
guage that first disclosed that moral vocabularies could be “read” as 
indexes of social praxis, 4 hermeneutic that would in turn deepen our 
understanding of the moral codes themselves, laying bare their ulterior 
“logic” and animating spirit.’ By examining lexical usage of words such as 
“good” and “virtue” in several different cultures, Nietzsche discovered 
that these terms originally had no connection with unegoistic or benevo- 
lent actions, but rather denoted the preferred activities and existential 
“being” of powerful, noble strata. In the case of the ancient Hellenes, 
Nietzsche observed that the words esthlos and agathos, both containing 
the notion ‘good’, were generally applied to acts of bravery, fighting effi- 
ciency, and noble birth—ie., if a man is called agathos in Homer, it is 
usually because he is both a good fighter and a member of the ‘best men’, 
the aristoi.”° Alternatively, terms of derogation like kakos (bad) and dei- 
los (cowardly, vile, worthless) were typically used to signify cowardice, 
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anthropological classification of early Greek society as a “shame-cul- 
ture,” wherein estimations of value—persons and actions alike—are deter- 
mined by the appraisals of others, and where merit and excellence depend 
on intentions less than on results. This normative orientation is to be 
understood in contrast to a “suilt-culture,” which assigns primary respon- 
sibility for praise and censure to the individual conscience, and where 
intentionality takes precedence in the assessment of conduct. These cate- 
gories are of course ideal-type constructs, and substantively the two are 
not mutually exclusive; even in a so-called shame-culture, a person could 
not anticipate or forecast the reactions of others unless he or she had 
personally internalized the accepted social standards.“ The notion of 
“inner-” and “other-directed” personalities must therefore be seen as 
forming an interactive continuum rather than a rigid dichotomy. It is the 
relative emphasis that is decisive, and in the social world of early Greece, 
it is manifest that “shame-culture” standards predominated, the heroes 
being virtually obsessed with public estimations of their status and con- 
duct. l 
Thomas Hobbes famously asserted that humankind is animated by “a 
perpetuall and restlesse desire of Power after power, that ceaseth only in 
Death:”! Others have offered substitutes for this proposition, “pleasure” 
and “material gain” being among the more popular alternatives. For the 
heroes of Homer’s epics, however, it is quite clear that the primary moti- 
yating principle was timé, ‘honor’, an objective that in a sense did not 
countenance death as an obstacle or terminus, inasmuch as the heroes 
were striving for a form of “posthumous existence,” i.e., the hope that 
through their glorious deeds they might live on in the memories of gen- 
erations to come. Viewed sociologically, this ideal of “fame immortal” 
must be seen as a response to the fatalism which necessarily inheres in the 


warrior role: 


Oh dear friend! If truly by escaping this battle we were destined to live for- 
ever, unaging and immortal, then neither would I fight in the first ranks nor 
send you into battle which brings glory to men. But since the numberless fates 
of death stand close at hand, they whom it is not possible for mortals to flee 
nor avoid, let us go on, either winning glory for ourselves or yielding it to 


another. 


Death being inescapable, glory and honor were the only worthy objectives 
for a warrior. Hence the characteristic attitude of Odysseus, who on sev- 
eral occasions during his difficult return home, expresses the wish that he 
had fallen under the “bronze-tipped spears” of the Trojans, for then he 
would have been among those “thrice, even four times blessed” heroes 
who died in battle, rather than a wretched wanderer facing an inglorious 
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functionally coordinate with its political, economic, and kinship prac- 
tices. Supervisory tasks and sacral performances were exercised by rep- 
resentatives of the community or, in nonpublic matters, by the commune 
members themselves. The emphasis in Greek religion was on pragmatic, 
ritual observance rather than on creed and theology, the latter aspects 
conspicuously undeveloped in the absence of corporate priesthoods and 
sacred canonic texts. To the extent that common theological or cognitive 
ground did exist, it was furnished by Homer and Hesiod, nonsacerdotal 
poets who concentrated more on religious form that on doctrinal con- 
tent.” 

From the epics it is clear that religion was a firmly established element 
in communal life at an early stage: “altars of the gods” are located in the 
place of assembly, judges sit in “the sacred circle” during legal proceed- 
ings, and “god-supported” basilées are said to derive their authority from 
Zeus himself. More fundamentally, sacrificial offerings to win divine 


favor are deemed a necessary prelude to most activities, whether com- , 


munal or personal, ranging from war and sport to marriages and simple 
meals.” Most scholars have assumed that since public institutions in 
Dark Age society were undeveloped and rudimentary, domestic and clan 
concerns must have predominated in the religious sphere as well. In his 
comparative studies on religion, Max Weber observed that the worship 
and tendance of ancestor spirits is commonly associated with patriar- 
chal kinship structures.” That pattern appears to hold in this case as 
well, given both the centrality of the patriarchal oikos and the attending 
prominence of the cult of the dead in early religious practice. Much of our 
archaeological data, in fact, consists of grave-dedications, various pos- 
sessions that were intended either for the deceased’s use in the afterlife or 
as simple honorific tokens.” From later Greek practice we know that 
family members serviced the tombs of their ancestors with offerings of 
food and drink (often directly through feeding tubes), while larger clan 
unions worshiped the founders of their line.“ Important religious festivals 
of ancient pedigree involved rites for the dead, and Attik tragedies, which 
preserve many archaic features, abound in scenes with tendance and 
appeals to the spirits of the dead.” Beyond honoring the deceased and 
thereby affirming the continuity and solidarity of the family line, the 
basic aim in all these actions was either to placate potentially hostile or 
vengeful spirits or to invoke their supernatural assistance.” 

The domestic cult of the household held an equally prominent place 
in Greek religion, with each domicile having its own sacred hearth, or hes- 
tia. Newborn children were accepted into the family by being carried 
round the hearth, and all meals opened and closed with a small libation in 
honor of the household’s divine protector.” The great sanctity of the 
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Thus Zeus, like Agamemnon, holds assemblies in which others can coun- 
sel, but he himself holds ultimate authority. As befits any of the great 
hasilées, the Olympians dwell in palatial abodes replete with servants, an 
they share the heroic delight in banquet and song. In order to wed the sex 
goddess Aphrodite, Hephaistos had to provide her father Zeus with rich 
marriage gifts (which in one memorable scene he wants returned after 
learning of her infidelity). The gods are also regularly portrayed in such 
mundane activities as riding in chariots, arming for battle, and sleeping in 
beds; in short, anthropomorphic characterization is extensive.” 

The motivations and ideals of the gods likewise conform to heroic 

standards. Notwithstanding that the Olympians “have greater areté and 
timé than men,” they are no less zealous in pursuing Of defending these 
concerns. The reverence and honor that mortals are expected to show 
the gods is manifested through sacrificial offerings and by prayer-invo- 
cations that express gratitude or recognition of divine glory. Should a 
person neglect a sacrifice or fail to acknowledge a god’s greatness at an 
appropriate moment (either willfully or by mistake), or should he become 
reckless in his thoughts and assign too much credit for his station and 
prowess to himself, the gods will react to this affront by punishing the 
transgressor.” Alternatively, proper observance of divine timé and having 
a “mind that is god-revering” is generally associated with various benefits, 
“ gifts from the gods” as they are usually styled.” These range from per- 
sonal attributes like strength of limbs and sharpness of mind to worldly 
goods such as wealth, status, and the sensual delights of Aphrodite. There 
is, however, no strict correlation between proper religious observance 
and the acquisition of divine favor. This lack of fit is partly a conse- 
quence of the competitive’ struggle over limited goods, 1.€., when two 
heroes “dear to the gods” clash, one must yield honor to the other. More 
important, however, is the notion that there exists an immanent and 
impersonal order in the cosmos, vague powers or a force behind all things 
that is ultimately responsible for the general disposition of “what is” 
and “shall be.” In Homer this view is expressed by the word moira, a 
multivalent concept usually meaning one’s ‘portion’ or ‘part’ in prosaic 
circumstances (as in a helping or portion of food), but conveying the 
notion of ‘destiny’ or ‘fate’ in more generalizable existential situations (as 
when a hero dies in battle). 

The relationship between the gods and moira is somewhat ambigu- 
ous: in one famous scene Zeus contemplates saving his warrior-son Sarpe- 
don from a moira that had decreed his death, while elsewhere we are 
told that not even the gods can save a man they love once the dread 
moira of death lays claim to him Despite Zeus’ supremacy, which occa- 
sionally creates the impression that he is the ultimate power, the moira 
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Life was therefore all, and one had to accept the sufferings as well as the 
blessings, since father Zeus gave a mixture even to the fortunate.” It is not 
without good reason that most common epithets for Odysseus are 
“enduring-heart” and “much-enduring.”® 
Before proceeding to the religious views prevalent among the lower 
strata, a brief comment is necessary on the much disputed question of the 
Olympians’ moral value. The finest scholars have grappled with this sub- 
ject, but here too the intellectual’s inherent need to discern or impose 
order has occasionally done violence to the evidence.“ The simple truth is 
that the many verses demonstrating the moral bankruptcy of Homer’s 
gods can be countered by other verses conveying the opposite. The 
Olympians do indeed appear capricious in many respects, and they are 
certainly all-too-human in their emotions (jealousy above all) to stand as 
reliable moral agents. Yet higher standards can also be found, as when we 
are told that “the blessed gods do not love savage deeds, but honor justice 
(diké) and the right actions of men.”* In a similar vein it is Zeus who 
“most of all is angered by evil deeds,” and who “lets pour the most furi- 
ous waters when he is angered, bearing malice against men who by vio- 
lence in the assembly judge crooked decrees, driving away justice and 
paying no heed to respect for the gods.”** What the evidence conveys, 
then, is that while religion and morality are not wholly separate in this 
period, the link between them is tenuous—structurally analogous, in fact, 
to the tension between the self-regarding ethos of the warrior aristoi and 
their relationship to the wider community. Anthropomorphism, the moira 
motif, and the historical emergence of many of the Olympians out of 
primeval nature gods or spirits prone to ethical neutrality were the key 
intellectual obstacles to the formation of a religiously grounded morality, 
while the particularism of nucleated communities militated against the 
clear articulation of universalistic standards.” As we shall see, attempts 
were subsequently made to elevate Homet’s gods and to establish Zeus as 
a transcendental moral authority, but these efforts were limited and 
restricted in their social impact. It was not to the heavens that the major- 
ity of Greeks would turn for ethical guidance and binding norms, but to 
their own society, to the civic religion of the Polis itself. 

That Homer presented only a partial picture of early Greek religious 
life has long been known: fertility rites, ecstatic practices, apotropaic 
measures, scapegoat magic, and other features common to primitive 
agrarian-based religions were apparently deemed unseemly for an audi- 
ence of banqueting warrior-nobles. But such practices surely existed in 
Dark Age society, for later Greek rituals and cults still bear the stamp of 
their primitive origins, while Hesiod gives testimony to much that was 
hallowed by the time of his own generation.” 
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Archaic Greece 


he dating of epochs is a minor occupational hazard for historians, 
dusk and dawn being equally hard to distinguish in the twilight that 
envelops most times of transition. Establishing an acceptable chronology 
or Greece’s Archaic Age is not similarly burdened, however, for the 
conventional dating provides termini both memorable and significant: 
the founding of the Olympic Games in 776 BC, and the Persian invasion 
of the Greek mainland in 490 Bc. Whereas ‘he closing event stands as 
one of the pivotal turning points in Mediterranean geopolitics, the inau- 
gural dating is largely symbolic, the Games constituting the first major 
nterptise meritorious of the “pan-Hellenic” label. The athletic dimen- 
n, too, is suitably evocative, heralding as it does an age dominated by 
the “agonal man,” Burckhardt’s fitting epithet for the warrior-aristo- 
ts who now reigned supreme following the decline of Heroic king- 
ship, and whose emulous pursuit of fame and distinction was to impose 
competitive form and spirit upon virtually every aspect of Hellenic 





























three centuries of Archaic history were so formative and eal 
that the term “revolutionary” is not inappropriate in characterizing the 





3.1 SOCIAL STRUCTURE: 
THE EMERGENCE OF POLIS SOCIETY 


life in the Dark Age period, to the extent that it can be recon- 
ructed from archaeological remains and the verses of poets, was centered 
individual oikos, a “prestate” order that featured a basic division 
warrior aristoi and a subordinate “multitude” of free peasants 
tisans. Collective institutions were rudimentary, though the legacy 
al migrations and the imperatives of defense and security were suf- 
ent toi insure that vital communal interests found expression in various 
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community was 


legal-political, military, and religious arrangements. The 
but from these ` 


not yet a Polis, the commune member not yet a citizen: 
Dark Age beginnings, the city-state would take form. 


3.Li Social Change in the Early Archaic Age 


Considerable recovery from the catastrophic fall of Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion had been achieved by the close of the Dark Age, and with growing 
stability, the material and social resources were available for accelerated 
expansion.’ The archaeological record indicates that the period was ush“ 

ered in by an almost revolutionary burst of demographic growth and 

economic productivity: burial sites in some regions suggest as much as six- 

to seven-fold increases in population over the course of the eighth century, 

while rising material prosperity is everywhere confirmed by signs of 

increased metalworking, a widening distribution of fine and standard 

pottery, the reappearance of skilled craftwork, and an impressive flow- 

ering of stone construction.? Precipitating and sustaining these develop- 

ments was a vibrant agrarian base increasingly given over to arable farm- 

ing, as iron-tipped ploughs and axes allowed for land reclamation and a 

more extensive cultivation of staple and diversified crops.’ Increases in 

population density and economic expansion in turn prompted organiza- 

tional reforms within the community, the most important of which were 

encompassed within the framework of synoikismos, the act of political 

consociation, or ‘settling together’. This process normally entailed a reor- 
(or new creation) of administrative units that advanced Polis 
d communal coordination by integrating and subordi- 
nating various village, tribal, and clan associations. 

Synoikismos entailed equally important changes in the religious 
domain. We noted earlier that the basic organizational units within Greek 
society—family, clan, phratry, tribe, and the community as a whole—tep- 
resented distinct religious associations, each with its own cultic practices. 
Household and clan concerns appear to have dominated the religious 
orientation of the Dark Age period, but signs of growing communalism 
are evident early in the eighth century. A dramatic increase in the dedi- 
cation of votive offerings at sanctuaries is datable from this period, coin- 
cjdental with a sharp decline in the practice of burial with arms and 
other sacral objects. A shift in religious sentiment thus appears to be 
under way, with the communal sanctuary rising to greater prominence, 
not at the expense of the domestic and personal, but as a more potent 
locus for transactions with the divine. The eighth century also marks the 
appearance of Greek temple architecture, a development likewise expres- 
sive of a growing civic-based religiosity. Initially constructed of timber 
and brick, and then of stone beginning in the seventh century, these tem- 
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colony and metropolis. By the time this massive outpouring came to a 
close, the number of Greek communities had more than doubled, greatly 
expanding the geopolitical, economic, and cultural horizons of the Hel- 
lenic world. 

In addition to relieving population pressures, the colonization move- 
ment acted as a spur to economic expansion. With geographic disper- 
sion, both the range and scale of trade grew considerably, giving rise 
over time to the formation of differentiated market structures. Western 
-settlements exported grains and much-needed metals such as iron and 
copper; Libya furnished horses, wool, and medicinal plants; the resource- 
rich Black Sea region supplied flax, hemp, dried fish, high quality grains 
‘from the Ukraine, and slaves (a commodity increasingly in demand); 

hile Thrace provided timber, hides, silver, and still more human chattel. 
In exchange, the Greek homeland supplied various products derived from 
he grape and the olive, the mainland’s two principal trading commodities, 
s well as finished goods wrought from skilled artisans. Greek pottery and 
other craft products have been unearthed as far away as northern Europe 
and Scandinavia, while in southern Russia the burial mounds of Scythian 

chieftains are adorned with Greek luxury items, testimony to the brisk 


exchange for slaves and grain that developed towards the close of the 
petiod.” 





The impact and nature of this trade expansion was once the subject of 
heated academic controversy, and even today certain issues evoke sharp 
debate.’ On the main points, however, enough information has been 
_ gathered to correct the basic misinterpretations of past scholarship, which 
not only exaggerated the role of trade in the ancient economy, but also 
tended to depict its development in anachronistic fashion. The following 
joint is fundamental: trade and manufacture—no matter how vibrant 
d profitable in any particular phase—always played a secondary, largely 
plemental role in comparison to agriculture. Attempts to present the 
omic history of the ancient world as if it prefigured, en miniature, 
at of the modern age are therefore seriously misleading, as is all talk of 
economic revolution” that purportedly entailed the rise of “a new 
alistic aristocracy” of merchants and financiers. 
Luxury items, slaves, resources such as timber and metals, and select 
dstuffs (notably wine, olive oil, and bread wheats from Greek Italy and 
he Black Sea region) were the standard articles of trade, and this was an 
inventory that neither revolutionized productive forces nor created new 
ocial classes. Luxury goods by definition do not allow for mass produc- 
ion, while products for everyday use were for the most part produced and 
onsumed locally, thereby restricting manufacturing output. Metalwork- 
ing activities followed basically the same localized pattern. With regard to 
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the trade in foodstuffs, this limited affair was itself bound up with the self- 
sufficient agrarian classes, from prosperous aristoi disposing of their har- 
vested surpluses to marginal peasant-farmers who, in Hesiod’s words, 
embarked upon occasional sea trade so as “to escape from debt and joy- 
less hunger.” As for the commerce in human beings, a regular traffic did 
not fully emerge until the late Archaic/early Classical period, and this 
was an operation that required few economic personnel in any event, 


since the “commodity” was typically produced by war.™ Even apart from | 
a restricted trading inventory, mass markets and economies of scale were - 


simply not possible in a world where the costs of overland transport 
were prohibitive, where the dangers of sea trade were great (pirates and 
bad weather), and where the consumption capacities and demands of 
peasant-based communities were low. We do hear of a few successful 
maritime “entrepreneurs” over the course of Archaic history, but the 
vast majority were petty traders, probably forced into a seafaring life by 
some misfortune that deprived them of their ancestral land. Note too 
that the absolute number of merchant “middlemen” was severely con- 
strained by the fact that artisans and peasants typically sold or bartered 
their goods directly in the local agora. 

Thus, while commercial trade and craft manufacture expanded con- 
siderably over the course of the Archaic period, this was not a develop- 
ment that entailed any massive structural transformation of the ancient 
economy, the foundations of which remained very much embedded in the 
soil. That said, however, one should not conclude that the intensification 
of production and exchange was without social effects, for by raising 
the level of material prosperity and by increasing the fluidity of wealth, 


the economic dynamism of the period was to contribute greatly to a _ 


series of ramifying upheavals throughout Polis society. 
3.Lii Hoplites and Tyrants in an Age of Transition 


In a section of the Grundrisse that has failed to attract proper sociologi- 
cal interest, Karl Marx observed that the ancient mode of production 
and its urban civilization emerged out of the womb of warrior com- 
munes. Singularly incisive was Marx’s recognition that a specific 
“dynamic” had been imparted to the ancient city-state by reason of this 
formative connection between militarism and social organization:' 


The difficulties which the commune encounters can arise only from other 
communes, which have either previously occupied the land and soil, or which 
disturb the commune in its own occupation. War is therefore the great com- 
prehensive task, the great communal labor which is required either to occupy 
the objective conditions for existence, or to protect and perpetuate that occu- 
pation. Hence the commune consisting of families is initially organized in a 
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Land, citizenship, and intercommunal warfare were thus bound togeth 
a : ee See aes To create and sustain the Goin ae 
‘dations of production, the civic commu i 

for an inability to expand or defend oes senor ee ee: 

nemesis of land hunger, and therewith an internal rupturin of th be in 
of community. Though not generally noted for his sociolo sical a aie 

on of military factors, Marx has here provided an indis ens ible key 
or the analysis of social change in Greek and Roman anti hit puis 
larly relevant for the transition period now under review ts ai 














| he massive colonization effort of the Archaic Age and the eco i 
stimulus it provided proved generally inadequate in the face of c ea 
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tival colonization and trade. 
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from the surviving assortment of martial inscriptions and sacral offerings, 
the sheer quantity and explosively rising incidence of these dedications— 
tendered from every region, from major city-states on down to insignifi- 
cant hamlets—discloses unambiguously the prevalence of warfare in this 
period.’ The sanguinary foundations of another form of religious piety 
were likewise given material expression, as war spoils constituted a pri- 
mary source of revenue for the many temples and statues that graced the 
hallowed grounds of pan-Hellenic shrines and sanctuaries. Sacred Delphi 
in particular became, in Burckhardt’s striking formulation, “the monu- 
mental museum of Greek hatred for Greeks, of mutually inflicted suffer- 
ing immortalized in the loftiest works of art.”* Militarily-funded support 
for religion and culture was to find an even more vigorous local expres- 
sion, as each Polis customarily dedicated a substantial portion of the pro- 
ceeds from war booty to various forms of civic adornment and self-glo- 
tification, honoring the patron deities of the community with monumental 
temples, statuary, porticoes and colonnades, as well as through the main- 
tenance of festivals and cults. 

As conflict over border territories intensified, adaptations in the 
Greek mode of warfare became increasingly necessary.” Although spe- 
cific details remain elusive, the entire process was undoubtedly rooted in 
a major shift in military objectives, away from the raiding and plundering 
ventures of the Dark Age freebooters to the actual appropriation and 
possession of the soil by established city-states. For territorial expansion 
or security, a much greater mobilization and coordination of armed force 
was obviously required, and therefore a significant upgrading in the mil- 
itary capacity of the nonaristocratic majority. This epochal transition 
did not escape the keen sociological attention of Aristotle, who relates the 
essential developmental sequence in Book IV of his Politics, a work richly 
informed by the extensive historical research that had been carried out 
within the Lyceum under his direction. Aristotle observes that following 
the phase of Homeric-style kingship, the earliest constitutions were nar- 


rowly oligarchical, dominated by hereditary warrior-nobles whose mili- 
tary superiority was a function of their role as hippeis, or ‘horsemen’. In . 
the stirrupless days of antiquity, the effectiveness of cavalry did not typ- ` 


ically feature the shock tactics of a coordinated charge, but use of the 
horse as a means of transport and for harrying purposes.‘ The latter tac- 
tic was particularly effective during this early period, notes Aristotle, 
“since heavily-armed infantry are useless without orderly formation.” 
He then adds that as the city-states grew in size and as infantry forces 


became stronger, greater numbers of citizens began to acquire full rights . 


in the constitution, thereby creating more balanced or democratic polities. 
Aristotle neglects to specify just how and why the infantry became 
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stronger, but it seems manifest that the territorial objectives of city-stat 
with burgeoning populations exerted the decisive pressures Sean I 
military reform that lessened the martial significance of EPE E 
crats and reassigned strategic and tactical primacy to masses of h ae 
armed infantry capable of securing possession of the vital nee el ‘ 
The agrarian crisis that was sparked by the rapid population rò h 
at the start of the Archaic period is sufficient to account for the : ed 
intensification of interpolis warfare, what still needs to be ilinek th 
consequent ascendancy of the démos on the field of battle. Aristotl x 
military interpretation of political change directs us to two factors in he 
rising importance of the infantry: increasing numbers and the adoption f 
formation tactics. The first of these developments T wide 
social distribution of heavy armor, i.e., members of the dêmos must fi 5 
the acquisition of armament within their means. As the cost of a ae 
anoply was rather expensive—the defensive armor of cuirass kelmet 
Breaves, and shield being made of costly bronze and requirin ; days f 
labor by highly skilled craftsmen—any extension in the availabilit of 
uch arms must be associated with the aforementioned rise in ae 
prosperity. Owing to the practice of military self-equipment (a fact 
- stressed by Max Weber), it followed that service as a heavily armed is 
rior or “hoplite” was effectively restricted to the more Pena e 
ments of the community. A “democratic” alteration in the com oatonal 
mix of the warrior group was thus dependent upon a widenin P liffusi ° 
of wealth, which enabled well-to-do members of the démos De la ole 
uitherto reserved for the aristoi, i.e., to serve as the dominant forse th ce 
le. Formerly relegated to the low status positions of lightly armed ski i 
shers and slingers, a revolutionary conjuncture of changin miary 
mands and economic expansion brought certain O 
yeoman farmers, but also a few wealthy merchants and craftsmen—into : 
osition of military parity with their aristocratic rulers. The old Odyss i 
aunt that the dêmos is “of no account in battle?” would rin a a 
ngly hollow as this military transformation advanced; and a coset i 
ere political power was largely a function of military performanc : 
progressive dissolution of aristocratic domination was all but assur a 
Before addressing the social consequences of the hoplite reform < 
first determine when the hoplite actually emerged and, second when 
ized EE found tactical expression.” Archaeological evidence 
Ss Sat various elements of the hoplite panoply were introduced 
etween 750 700 Bc, beginning with the bronze cuirass. The closed-f 
helmet with its T-shaped aperture for e i enor. 
a yoo yes and mouth is dated to approx- 
y 700 Bc, as is the wooden, bronze-covered hoplon shield, fastened 
trap for the left forearm and with a handgrip near the rim. Both 
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pieces of equipment are likely to have promoted close-formation tactics, 
since the new helmet greatly reduced lateral vision and auditory capacity 
(serious liabilities in open-field combat), while the concave-shaped hoplon 
shield was both heavier and held closer to the body (an enhancement in 
defensive strength, but at the cost of agility). With regard to serried for- 
mation-fighting, our first unambiguous pictorial representation of the 
phalanx is from a masterfully painted Korinthian vase dated to 650 BC, 
but the existence of several earlier, less refined versions suggests that 
attists had been attempting for some time to convey the logic of hoplite 
warfare (a rather demanding artistic task).® The first few decades of the 
seventh century would thus appear to mark the advent of the hoplite 
phalanx, a style of combat decidedly unsuited to the largely hilly and 
mountainous topography of the Greek peninsula (a natural haven for 
lightly armed guerillas) but singularly effective in contesting the level 
plains that were in such short supply. 
The phalanx itself was an organized formation of heavily-armed 
troops, as wide as necessary to avoid being outflanked and having a 
depth normally ranging from four to eight ranks (hence the tactical 
urgency in fielding an increased number of warriors). ‘The principal offen- 
sive weapon was a bronze or iron-tipped thrusting-spear six to eight feet 
long (replacing the earlier throwing-spears), secondarily armed with a 
spike butt should the shaft or lance head shatter in the course of combat, 
and ideal for impaling fallen opponents under tread; a short iron sword 
was held in reserve. As opposing armies clashed, “pressing shield against 
shield, crest upon crest, helmet upon helmet,” maintenance of formation 
discipline was imperative, since each soldier received partial rightward 
protection from his neighbor’s shield. As frontline troops fell, succeeding 
ranks filled in amid the continuous pressing and shoving known as the 
othismos. Victory was usually achieved by breaking the opposing line, 
which typically precipitated mass flight. Casualties were accordingly 
rather modest—reported figures are in the 15% range—since victorious 
hoplites could not pursue too aggressively without disrupting their own 
formation, and hence exposure to the swift counterstrokes that could be 


delivered by cavalry and lightly armed troops.’ Massive slaughter usually 


occurred only with the capture of a city, an uncommon event throughout 
the Archaic period owing to the undeveloped state of siege technology. 


What, then, were the institutional implications of this momentous | 


military revolution? The evidence is rather fragmentary for the actual 
transition period, but a measure of clarity can be gained if we begin with 


the long-term consequences: over the course of the Archaic era, there > 


can be little doubt that the rise to military prominence by well-to-do 


members of the démos contributed decisively to the decline of aristo- 
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learn the plight of a peasantry whose legal fate rested with those most 
likely to oppress them. 
Discontent and disorder were not confined to the lower orders of 
Polis society. The traditional rivalry between noble clans and families 
for individual preeminence now assumed a more consequential urgency, 
as economic and military developments combined to progressively erode 
the aristocracy’s time-honored position of exclusive dominance. Formerly 
free to contend amongst themselves and impose their settlements on a 
compliant “multitude,” aristocratic clans and factions were increasingly 
compelled to address the new challenges and options posed by a pros- 
pering and fully armed yeomanry. The old order was thus riven along 
both its horizontal and vertical axes: intensifying competition and divi- 
sions within the ranks of the hereditary elites, threatened by a palpable 
slippage of power; a middle stratum whose rising economic and military 
strength no longer corresponds with its inferior status ranking and exclu- 
sion from politics; and widespread disaffection among the peasant masses, 
increasingly radicalized by threats of emiseration and displacement from 
their holdings. The reader will recognize in these conditions the stan- 
dard elements that form the explosive compound of social revolution. 
Of the scores of tyrannies that erupted on the political landscape of 
Archaic Greece, detailed information is limited to a few major cases, 
One of the earliest seizures of autocratic power took place in Korinth, 
where the exclusive Bacchiadai had long reigned supreme, “wealthy 
and numerous and nobly born.” An aristocrat on the fringe of the clan 
(his father was non-Bacchiad) staged a successful coup around 655 BC, 
forcing into exile those Bacchiads who survived the insurrectionary 
slaughter. The social bases of Kypselos’ tyranny are nowhere clearly 
specified in the sources, but other marginal or “excluded” aristocrats 
were undoubtedly involved, resentful of Bacchiad hubris and their 


monopoly on power. It is also all but certain that his main support . 


came from the démos—the hoplites in particular—for to shatter the 


entrenched despotism of the Bacchiadai, an oligarchy of some two hun- | 
dred families, obviously required the mobilization of considerable | 


armed force. A late source holds that Kypselos had held the military 
office of polemarchos prior to his tyranny and had earned populist 


credit for his mild treatment of debtors. Aristotle states categorically . 
that Kypselos was a démagégos, ‘a leader of the people’, and adds the» 
telling point that during his thirty-year reign, the Korinthian tyrant | 


routinely ventured in public without bodyguard, a practice suggesting 
considerable popularity." Indeed, the new regime proved so stable that 
Kypselos’ son, Periandros, continued the tyranny for another four 
decades—though with the increasing despotism and terror that com- 
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increasingly divided aristocracy could no longer maintain its domination 
over a rising and disaffected démos. The original rulers were the Penthil- 
idai, an aristocratic clan that claimed descent from Agamemnon’s grand- 
son, alleged founder of the city. What history records of their rule is suf- 
ficient to explain their unpopularity: they had a penchant for clubbing 
people with staves and cudgels, a custom that eventually brought retri- 
bution in the form of a tyrannical coup and annihilation of the clan. 
Order now broke down completely as one tyranny followed another, all 
short-lived and variably linked to unstable factions among the feuding 
aristocratic clans. The poet Alkaios belonged to one such circle, and from 
his verse we obtain a personalized account of what it was like to be an 
aristocrat in a world where time-honored traditions and assumptions fell 
daily to the relentless advance of social change. Among Alkaios’ hetairoi, 
or ‘companions’, in the political intrigues was a man named Pittakos, a 
prominent military figure. This cabal had sworn an oath to overthrow the 
reigning tyrant, but when Pittakos abruptly changed sides, it was Alkaios 
and his co-conspirators who were driven into exile. Cursing his fate and 
idealizing in his poetry the standards of an earlier generation, Alkaios 
pours bitter abuse on his erstwhile hetairos, deriding him for his pot- 
belly and flatfeet, an unheroic physical appearance that gave license for 
Alkaios’ other slander that Pittakos was “base-born.”’* Most galling of all 
was the fact that the démos actually elected Pittakos to the office of 
aisymmnétés (defined by Aristotle as an “elective tyranny”), empowering 
him with a ten-year term to restore civic order and repeli the exiles.” 
Though Alkaios speciously claims that it was the heartfelt intention of his 
own faction to “rescue the démos from distress,” the people obviously 
judged Pittakos a more trustworthy figure than a band of conspiratorial 
aristocrats nostalgic for the past." 

This brief review of several case histories is sufficient to explain the 
summary judgment of Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, and other ancient 
observers, that in the overthrow of hereditary aristocratic rule, the 
Archaic tyrannis represented a popularly based autocracy or dictator- 
ship, with the tyrant typically launching his career as the champion of an 
aggrieved démos.”” The most reliable generalization is that provided by 
Aristotle, whose assessment is based on information that had been dili- 
gently gathered by Peripatetic research on the constitutional histories of 
no Jess than 158 different city-states:”° 


The tyrant is set up from among the démos and the multitude against the ` 
notables, so that the people may suffer no injustice from them. This is clear . 
from the facts of history. For the greatest number of tyrants have arisen ` 


from being leaders of the people (démagégot), so to speak, having won con- 
fidence by slandering the notables. 
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publicizing the autocrat’s “piety” while curtailing traditional aristocratic 
maintenance and supervision of cultic practice. Agrarian relief also occu- 
pied a prominent place in the tyrant’s social agenda, with various trade and 
fiscal measures implemented for purposes of providing safeguards and 
material assistance to a peasantry still struggling to adjust to the risks and 
opportunities of monetization and an expanding market. 


In the annals of history, it is not uncommon to find times of transition 
associated with the momentary ascendancy of autocratic rule. The tyrant, 
the dictator, the “great man,” such figures invariably rise to power under 
conditions of social upheaval, born aloft by the discontents and ambitions 
of various factions that lack the strength, conviction, or experience to rule 
alone, but willing to bind themselves to a leader whose program of 
restoration or reform holds the promise of addressing their immediate 
needs and interests. The ancient Greek tyrannis is no exception to this 
familiar pattern, as it coincides with the initial rupturing of hereditary 
aristocratic power and the first stirrings of power from the hoplite-démos. 
Those in decline could no longer suppress the clamor for reform, but the 
ascendant lacked the means and will to impose it directly. Tactical space 
was thus created for renegade aristocrats to rally popular support and 
assail the undermanned and divided bastions of hereditary privilege. The 
instabilities of the situation are well brought out by the fact that the 
internal balance of forces was such that many of the tyrants turned to 
supplemental outside assistance in their bids for power, procuring finan- 
cial contributions as well as private mercenary gangs from other estab- 
lished tyrants and dynasts. Though negligible in extent and numbers, 
such external support was often all that was needed to tip the scales in a 
would-be tyrant’s favor. 

Through its forced suspension of aristocratic patterns of domination 
and its corresponding claim to popular legitimacy, tyrannical rule acted as 
a solvent of the old order and as an cradling carriage of the new. It was, 
as M. I. Finley has observed, “the decisive feature in the transitional 
stage from the personal, familial rule of the nobility to the classical city- 
state.”** When the sons or grandsons of the first tyrants were overthrown, 
the gestation of a new society was largely complete. Save for a reac- 
tionary remnant, aristocrats no longer assumed or proclaimed an inherent 
right to rule, but spoke rather of an obligation to lead. As for the men of 
hoplite status, steeled by their growing prowess in war, they now.claimed 
a right not simply to choose, but to hold to account those who requested 
their loyalty and support. By the close of the Archaic period, most of 
the original tyrannies had given way to republican constitutions, oli- 
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: enfranchised the hoplite-dêmos, but replete with developed legal and 
political institutions that made citizenship a meaningful and functional 
reality. As we shall presently see, it was this protracted triumph of the cit- 


izen over th noble clan that made j t essiyv f 
A i e possible the fORress i i 
l prog € realization o 


o; Before turning to the major cultural trends of the Archaic period, it is nec- 
essary to take note of the early histories of the two states most tes bl 
for shaping the collective destiny and legacy of Greece: Sparta eset f 
For although these societies differed significantly in many enen 
espects—antipodal as darkness to light in the judgment of history—each 
in its own way represented a fulfillment of certain principles inherent in 
he Polis ideal. From that tragic paradox it followed that their rivalr 
would not be confined to the contest of arms alone, but would il 4 
struggle for hearts and minds as well. ; cand 


3.Liit Sparta’s Perfection of the Warriors’ Guild 





The historical origins of the world’s most famous militaristic society are 
shrouded by propagandistic legend and myth, relieved but selon b 
: the culturally expressive but discursively mute testimony of pa nee * 
An act of trespass opens the saga and helps explain the legitimizing nee 
of early Spartan legend. Towards the close of the eleventh century, the fer- 
tile territory of the Eurotas river valley was infiltrated and settled b 
Dorian pastoralists from the north, i.e., the “returning sons of Herakles” 
as related in Sparta’s foundation ideology. As this region of Lakonia (also 
own as Lakedaimon} was tenuously inhabited by surviving Mycenaean 
oples, the Spartans found it necessary to reclaim their “birthright” b 
rcising the normal prerogatives of conquerors, gradually Ge 


c ’ 
A t their swa thr ou: h acts of extermination ensla vement 
and expulsion. 











For the next two centuries, virtually nothing is known of Sparta apart 
m the progressive shift from pastoralism to settled agriculture that is 
mated by the archaeological record. By the mid-eighth century, the 
ssures of land hunger—the bane of many Archaic Age E D 
se in Sparta, there to provoke the usual responses. We hear of several 
l military ventures, followed by a major campaign around 735 Bc to 
inex the territory of Messenia, Sparta’s neighbor to the west. This war 
= to be waged intermittently for nearly two decades—apparently under 
a ope tactics—before the Spartans finally succeeded in appropriating 
a orthern half of the rich Messenian plain. Our chief source for this 
istory. is the Spartan war poet Tyrtaios (c. 650 BC), who records th 

glory of his ancestors in the following elegy:? ee 
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To our king, Theopompos, dear to the gods, through whom we took broad- 
spaced Messene: Messene, good to plough and good to plant. Over it they 
fought for nineteen years, unceasingly, with hearts of enduring spirit, the 
spearmen fathers of our fathers. And in the twentieth year, the foe deserted 
their rich fields and fled from the great mountains of Ithome. 


The conquered territory was parceled amongst the victors, and with the 
land generally too distant to be farmed directly from Sparta itself, cap- 
tured Messenians were enserfed on their former properties as “helots” (a 
similar fate having befallen Sparta’s earlier victims in Lakonia). Tyrtaios 
again provides a vivid portrayal: 
Like asses worn down with great burdens, bringing to their masters under 
harsh necessity half of all the crop that the field will bear. 


This immense acquisition of territory and concomitant extension of 
the Helotage system greatly increased Spartan prosperity, at least within 
aristocratic ranks. The archaeological record attests to a considerable 
infusion of riches at the start of the seventh century, as imported eastern 
ivory, Egyptian scarabs, northern amber, skilled bronze-works, gold and 
silver, and fine ceramics all now make their appearance. From the spoils 
of conquest the Spartans were able to finance construction of a stone 
temple for their sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, c. 700 Bc. Cultural 
dynamism is likewise suggested by the presence of the famed musician 
Terpander of Lesbos (c. 675 BC), a recipient of Spartan patronage, duly 
recompensed by lyric praise for his gracious hosts: “There flowers the 
martial spirit of young men, there the Muse is sweet-singing; there far- 
reaching Justice is the ally of noble deeds.”4 Sparta’s poetic tradition was 
subsequently enriched around midcentury by the native verses of Tyr- 
taios himself and by the high art of his older contemporary Alkman. 
Alkman’s choral lyrics in particular bespeak a highly refined aristocracy, 


one so cultured and “un-Spartan” as to find in “beautiful lyre-playing” a 


5 


delightful counterbalance to the blood-spilling “work of iron. 

While the aristocracy battened on the spoils of martial success, the 
condition of the community as a whole was unstable. Herodotus and 
Thucydides both record the tradition that Sparta’s early history was 
marked by “bad governance” and “factional disunity,” the first sign of 
which concerns Sparta’s Jone venture in colonization.’ Legend again 
obscures the history, but it appears that a conspiratorial group of dis- 
privileged Spartans—suffering from some stigma related to the recent 
war with Messene—were forced to emigrate to Italy in 706 Bc. Against 
this backdrop of domestic turmoil a series of military setbacks followed, 
as Sparta suffered major defeats to Argos in 669 BC and then to the Arka- 
dians about a decade later. Deficiencies on the battlefield coupled with 
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. social discontent suggests that significant numbers of Spartans felt little or 
no commitment to the regime as presently run by their aristocrati 
AFA atic over- 
_ As this period of Greek history marks the transition to hoplite war- 
fare and the attendant rupturing of hereditary aristocratic Fie i 
-constitutional reforms and concessions to popular grievances Sena 
- doubt urgently needed in a demoralized Sparta. In a document know a 
he Great Rhetra, a reorganization of tribal and village Se agen: is 
alled for, along with explicit recognition that the right to approve a 
eject proposals initiated by the governing gerousia, or ‘council’ Ties ulti- 
mately with the dêmos.” Although the council, composed of Sparta's two 
hereditary kings and twenty-eight aristocratic elders, is clearly the domi- 
lant power, the constitutional position of the démos has been greatl 
nhanced—so much so that a “rider” was soon appended to the “Ce 
egislating that “if the démos speaks crooked,” the council has a right of 
eto. What that modification indicates is that hardline segments z the 
aristocracy were as yet unconvinced of the need to grant the dêmos a 
meaningful share in sovereignty. 
A more realistic attitude was to be occasioned by the crisis of the 
_ Messenian revolt, variously dated between 650 and 620 Bc. This massive 
uprising, commonly known as the Second Messenian War, threatened to 
destroy the material bases of Spartan power—the territorial conquests 
and the servile labor of the vanquished—and as such it naturally aed 
bated tensions within the community. Aristotle records that during the 
war, Spartans “in distress” pressed for a redivision of the Jand, while 


_Tyrtaios’ exhortations reveal that the arm in di i 
yrt was in dire straits o - 
lefield as well:* i arene 


ae you are of the race of Herakles the invincible, Have Courage! 

eus has not yet turned away from us. Do not fear the multitude of their 

* men, nor flee in dread. 

Each man should bear his shield straight at the foremost ranks, setting 

“+, hatred in his soul... 

ou know how destructive are the works of Ares, who causes many tears; 
oe have learned well how these things go in painful war, 
Sou have been with those who ran and with those who pursued. 

Jh. young men, you have had your fill of both. 














he struggle against the Messenians and the rebellious Helots lasted for 
pees (one estimate is as high as thirty), but the Spartans eventually 
othe sk sae 7 to complete their conquest of Messenian terri- 
T e having been turned, so it was said, by Tyrtaios’ inspira- 
tonal verses. Despite the victory, Sparta faced unresolved internal prob- 
pms the polis was, in other words, still “ripe for tyranny,” the common 
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remedy to the ills of the period.’ Virtually alone among the major city- 
states, the Spartans managed to avoid that fate, but the desperate mea- 
sures adopted would entail nothing less than a total militarization of 
their society. 

Having reestablished and extended their dominion over the Messe- 
nians, the Spartans embarked on a radical course of domestic renewal. 
Key political and economic institutions were transformed, as was cul- 
tural life in general. The net effect of these developments was that a com- 
munity that had been notorious as the “worst ordered” in Hellas 
presently became synonomous with stability and ‘good order’, eunomia. 
Ancient commentators, generally more interested in personalities than 
in social forces, considered this revolution to be the work of one man, the 
legendary lawgiver Lycurgus, whom they variably placed in the ninth or 
eighth century. The untenability of this tradition is disclosed by the fact 
that neither Tyrtaios nor the Great Rhetra make mention of the hero, who 
was in all likelihood “resurrected” from the dim past and canonized for 
purposes of legitimizing the new order. The “Lycurgan system,” in short, 
was ideological shorthand for a protracted, uneven process of reform, the 
most essential developments no doubt occurring within the half century 
that followed the Second Messenian War.” Since a reliable chronology 
cannot be provided for this process, it is best to proceed to consideration 
of the end product: the social structure of the mature Spartan polity. 

Owing to military successes, Sparta’s position was unique with regard 
to both land and labor power, the twin foundations of any premodern 
agrarian mode of production. Following the conquest of fertile Messene, 
Sparta encompassed some thirty-three thousand square miles of terri- 
tory, an expanse more than thrice the size of each the next two largest 
regions, Attika and Boeotia. Resources to alleviate the problem of land 
hunger were thus available, and tradition holds that “Lycurgus” himself 
had enjoined an equal division for the citizenry. Whether the land was so 
divided cannot be confirmed, but it does appear that each Spartan citizen ` 
received an allotment sufficient for family maintenance and reproduc- 
tion. The size of these kléroi, or ‘lots’, is nowhere recorded, but on the 
basis of land surveys, population estimates, and calculations of produc- 
tivity yields, a kléros of some fifty acres (twenty hectares) passes as a 
reasonable inference (with estimates ranging from twenty to eighty-eight 

acres).!! Holdings on that scale required a corresponding complement of 
labor, and here the Spartan practice of enserfing the vanquished on their 
dispossessed lands provided an unmatched supply. The subjugated peo- 
ples of Lakonia and Messene, in their capacity as primary producers, © 
freed their Spartan overlords from all necessity of self-sustenance, thereby 
underwriting their release for full military professionalization. The several 


+ Helot families assigned to each kléros were required to turn o i 
= masters a certain portion of the annual produce (Tyrtaios’ “half : f es 
crop ?), while the remainder allowed for the maintenance and bi ioe 
reproduction of the servile labor force. Not privately owned, H P BEE 
; _ douloi tou koinou, “slaves common to all citizens,” and f idi Ss 
-mitted only by state decree.” i a 
E: Although the Helotage system emancipated the Spartans from th 
hysical burdens associated with agricultural toil, it did not usher ihe life 
of Renae oun and military preparedness were Kental rN 
f n order to hold down a servi i i 
lom and the opportunity “to eat oe eee Z es 
jas duly built up, centered on the notorious Krypteia, an A 
ön rite that was reinstitutionalized so as to enable bands of S ee 
‘outh to ambush and kill as many Helots as they could durin nal vs 
tiods. Related to this terroristic “culling” operation was ne i ml 
| claration of war against the Helots made by Sparta’s magist oe 
ractice that allowed Spartan masters to murder their slaves Sahat 
f religious pollution.“ Victimized by organized and sanctioned a i 
he Helots were also subjected to public degradation rituals that included 
orced intoxication and acts of self-deprecating song and dance Tho a 
error, force, and psychological maiming were the main nedud 
ntrol, the Spartans did not neglect more positive methods, such i 7 
elective granting of manumission for acts of bravery ahd lo la. ri 
ompanies of Helots often served as lightly armed troops in S ee = 
igns, this was not a negligible incentive. Manumitted Helots bas Bey i 
lass of freedmen known as the neodamédeis (‘newly nrachd k i 
= elite information about their role in Spartan society, apart pie 
: at many were settled on fronti i i 
ffer against Sparta’s hostile neighbors." me PaE rr Ha are 1 
rol was thus erected over the teeming servile B S es x 
ayy, provided blige sce the Helots rose repeatedly in revolt, 
ean present possibility, the Spartans were compelled to 
ee | regimen of surveillance and terror that effectively 
‘led them to those they held down in bondage. 
cated between the masters and the slaves, both socially and geo- 
alh, another important group in the Spartan system pa 
"AO ge fe placate oceans 
eg ene reg essene, These people were in a con- 
ie eee to the Spartans, owing them allegiance in res 
Say ant in ihe ana hoplite divisions of perioikoi in the Spar- 
SEA BE ats paying land-rents to Sparta’s kings. They 
civic autonomy within their own communities, 
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which numbered a hundred or so, but the sources fail us on details. Much 
of the trade and craft activity essential to Spartan society, such as arms 
manufacture and metals procurement, was in the hands of perioikoi, 
“Lycurgus” having proscribed direct Spartan participation in all such 
“servile occupations.” The location of many perioikoi communities 
seems to have served a strategic function as well, encircling helotized ter- 
ritories and thereby preventing escape as well as potentially subversive 
contact with outsiders. Given these contributions, it is not surprising that 
although the perioikoi were not accorded citizenship status within Sparta, 
they were considered an integral part of the social order, as is indicated by 
the common designation of the members of Spartan society as “Lakedai- 
monians,” a term encompassing both Spartans and perioikoi. 

On this infrastructure of conquered territories and dependent labor, 
the Spartans were able to raise all members of the citizen body to the sta- 
tus of hoplite warriors, a development that led to extensive political mod- 
ifications. The end product was a form of “hoplite democracy,” but one 
so ingrained with military discipline and hierarchy that even the ancient 
theorists had difficulty in classifying the Spartan politeia” The more 
“democratic” institutions included the warrior-assembly of ali male citi- 
zens (the apella), and the magisterial office known as the ephorate, com- 
posed of five ephoroi, or ‘overseers’, chosen annually from the citizen 
body by the assembly. These ephors, likened to a “collective tyranny” by 
the theorists, enjoyed enormous powers, largely determining the course of 
state policy and supervising life within the community. The more “aris- 
tocratic” institutions included the council of elders and the dual monar- 
chy. The council functioned as the main advisory body and prepared all 
proposals—presumably initiated by the ephors or kings—before they 
were submitted to the assembly for approval or rejection. Membership in 
the council was restricted to twenty-eight men over sixty years of age 
{apparently from noble lineage) and the two hereditary kings; the term of 
office was for life. Sparta’s unique dual monarchy was of ancient pedi- 
gree, but by the end of the Archaic period, royal power had been largely 
reduced to various religious ceremonials and command in war. Occa- 


sionally, however, kings of strong character and ability would exert , 


greater influence in the affairs of state. 

Emotive political vocabulary typically discloses something of the ani- 
mating spirit and sentiments of a people, and in this case nothing is more 
revealing of the Spartan politeia than their own preferred term of self-des- 
ignation: they identified themselves as Homioioi, ‘the men who.ate alike’, 
the ‘Equals’ or ‘Peers’. Notwithstanding the “Lycurgan” tradition of 
equal landed allotments, Spartan equality did not refer principally to the 
economic sphere; there were always some wealthy Spartans, and poverty 
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too began to emerge in a later period. Rather, 
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e constitution and, more 
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n i ger that stealing food 
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Spirit We and other f 
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javelin.”” As a way of advertising the breeding potential of future wives, 
“Lycurgus” enjoined that Spartan women exercise and compete in the 
nude {the accepted Greek custom for men) and that special public pro- 
cessions of nude maidens be held as a means of finding marriage partners. 
The marriage ceremony itself symbolized this tendency to model the 
female’s existence after that of the male: the bride was ritually carried off 
by force and subjected to a bizarre transvestite practice in which she was 
dressed in male attire after having her head shaved; the husband made a 
brief appearance to consummate the marriage, and promptly returned 
to the male fellowship of his barracks. Not until age thirty was he allowed 
to live with his wife in his own oikos, and for the next thirty years there- 
after he was required to eat the main meal of the day with the comrades 
of his syssitia. Marriage was thus largely an instrumental rather than an 
affective institution, and the eugenic concerns were so prominent that 
Spartan wives were sometimes lent to third parties for procreative pur- 
poses. These customs tended to shock most other Greeks but comported 
perfectly with the Spartan belief that “children were not the private prop- 
erty of their fathers, but the common property of their Polis.” 

In short, what we observe in the Lycurgan system is an instrumentally 
rational effort to minimize all economic and familial “diversions” so as to ` 
enable the male citizen to devote himself fully to the vocation of war. Uni- 
formity was fostered by the compulsory agégé, while barracks living and 
various sumptuary decrees promoted a common style of life. In the new 
Spartan order, the individual was totally subordinated to the interests of 


the collective: 


Overall, Lycurgus accustomed the citizens neither to wish nor to know how. 


to live as private individuals, but just like bees they were to be always inte- ` 


grated with the community and with each other, swarming around their = 


leader, almost beside themselves from inspiration and love of honor to belong 
wholly to their fatherland, 


The early cultural promise of Sparta, as evidenced by the verses of 
Terpander and Alkman and the refinement of the aristocracy, was cut’ 


short by the “Lycurgan” transformation, documented archaeologically by. 


a decline in imported luxury goods that began in the first half of the 
sixth century. Henceforth Sparta was to be mocked for its sterility in the 
arts—and feared for her professionalism in war.” As to the reasons for 
this “voluntary petrification,” the fundamental answer is not hard to. 
come by: the Helotage system, the real foundation upon which this 
unique “warrior communism” was erected, created security requirements 
of such an order that only the complete militarization of social life could 
prove effective as a means of domination. 
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sa itions were not 
a ap ae and around 560 Bc the Spartans made an attempt to 
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r many of the cantons and city-states of the Peloponnese had been 

in o fies alliance with Sparta, referred to as the 

7 A 4 Patras aia but the Greeks more accurately 

of. monians and their allies.” As þêgemê 
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Spartans whithersoever they may lead.” Internally, Sparta saw to it that 
her allies were “governed by oligarchies that would work in the Spartan 
interest,” and this entailed the forcible expulsion of populist tyrants on 
occasion and the steady suppression of all democratic forces.” It is one of 
the more striking ironies of history that when the Spartans attempted.to 
bestow the benefits of such a policy on the Athenians, they succeeded 
only in part, thereby contributing unintentionally to the rise of their 
future rival. As we shall see in the next section, Spartan arms were instru- 
mental in overthrowing a tyranny grown odious, but the ascendancy of 
the Athenian démos was a process that could not be reversed. 


3.Liv Toward Democracy in Athens 


The Athenian people had been spared the devastation wrought by the 
waves of invaders who brought down the Mycenaean palaces, a circum- 
stance that accounts for the relative prosperity of the city throughout 
the Dark Age period.' Natural advantages also played a part, the penin- 
sula of Attika forming a geographical unit of considerable expanse 
{roughly one thousand square miles) with several fertile plains, ample 
coastline, timber-crested mountains, mines of lead and silver, good clay 
for pottery, and quarries of stone and lime. The resources were thus 
available for substantial internal development, an option not available to 
many other Greeks who were often forced to set sail for new lands over- 
seas or to fight for the territories of their neighbors. 

Ruled by kings for much of the Dark Ages, Athens entered the 
Archaic period under the firm control of the hereditary aristocracy, the 
noble clans known collectively as the Eupatridai, or ‘well-sired’, Magis- 
terial offices were monopolized by Eupatrids, and an aristocratic council, 
the Areopagus, administered “the most important affairs of the Polis.” 
An assembly presumably existed, but as Aristotle describes the constitu- 
tion as having been oligarchical in all respects, its functions were clearly 
minimal. Though synoikismos had promoted a measure of administrative 


centralization, noble clans still exercised considerable influence in the 


villages of the countryside, which in effect served as local power bases 





Indeed, in times of factional strife, the strength of the contending clans. 
was determined by the number of armed retainers and supporters they. 


could command, largely on the basis of regional loyalties. 


Like aristocratic rule elsewhere, Eupatrid supremacy was not des- 


tined to last, as the economic and military upheavals of the Archaic 
period pressed for adjustive institutional changes. Prosperous members of 


the démos began swelling the ranks of the hoplite infantry, while the 


expansion of trade and craft activity altered many traditional arrange 


ments. Although the oikos-based economy with its supplemental local | 
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shore isle of Salamis, despite Athenian opposition. In 632 BC an aristocrat 
named Kylon, a former champion of the chariot race at the Olympic 
games, attempted to establish a tyranny with the aid of foreign troops 
supplied by his notorious father-in-law Theagenes, tyrant of Megara. The 
acropolis was seized, but in the absence of mass support, the enterprise 
ended with the slaughter of Kylon and his men. Just why the coup failed 
is unclear, but perhaps the connection with archenemy Megara alienated 
the Athenian people. In any event, the situation remained unsettled and 
vulnerable to the appeals of autocracy, as Aristotle records that factional 
strife soon erupted between “ notables” and “multitude.”’ Within a decade 
of the Kylon affair, the first Athenian lawcode was written down by 
Drako, no doubt largely in response to the growing political unrest. Little 
is known of these Drakonian laws apart from their alleged harshness 
(“written in blood,” tradition records), but codification did provide some- 
thing of a check against the arbitrariness of themis-giving nobles. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, the constitution of this period included the men of hoplite 
status, but it is uncertain whether they received enfranchisement through 
Drako’s legislation ot slightly before. On the plight of the masses Aristotle 
is more explicit: “the many were enslaved to the rich” and “the land was 
under the control of the few.”* 

After a protracted period of stasis, the contending factions turned 
to mediation in 594 BC, commissioning one man to act as arbiter and 
archon with extraordinary constitutional powers. The man chosen was 
Solon, a prominent figure respected by all parties, owing both to his 
patriotism in the struggle to wrest Salamis from Megara and his poetry on 
the current social difficulties (verse, with its evocative and mnemonic 
advantages, was the favored medium for public discourse in early Greek 
society, as elsewhere in the ancient world). A Eupatrid by birth, Solon was 
of “middle rank” in terms of property (ousia) and affairs (pragmasi), the 


latter referring to his participation in trade.’ Aristotle informs us that - 


the nobles had assumed Solon would make no far-reaching reforms, pre- 
sumably because of his lineage, while the poor earnestly believed he 
would redistribute the land, seeing that in his poetry he had placed the 
blame squarely on the rich, censuring them for their unbridled arrogance 
and ‘love of silver’ (philarguria).” 
The social crisis, though exceedingly complex, was rooted in one 
underlying problem: a large and growing number of Athenians were los- 
ing their civic freedoms and falling into the manifold ranks of the 
“unfree.” The terms and conditions of servitude varied widely; but debt 
bondage and a rather obscure system of clientage constituted the two 
principal forms. Those in the latter category were known as pelatai (‘men 


who approach another’), and they owed to their overlords various labor 
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homeland, Athens, I brought back many who had been sold, one unjustly, 
another justly, others fleeing from dire necessity, no longer speaking their 
native tongue, so widely had they wandered. Others held here in shameful 
slavery, trembling at their master’s whims, I did set free, These things I made 
prevail, fitting together might with right, and I achieved what I had promised, 


Having addressed the social crisis, Solon attempted to secure civic 


concord by reforming the constitution, a process that for the Greeks giver, one gathers that Solon eion a 

always turned on a redefinition of citizenship rights (the word for ‘con- -to justify this reform, referring to th es ned the np of state” metaphor 
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stitution’ and ‘citizenship’ being in fact the same, politeia). Solon’s fun- 
damental innovation was to reallocate civic rights on the basis of wealth 
rather than ancestry, thereby eliminating the old Eupatrid monopoly of 
political power. He divided the citizen body into four property grades or 
classes, with membership assigned in accordance with income differentials 
that were calculated in terms of annual agricultural production: 


the pentakosiomedimnoi, or ‘five hundred bushel men’ (which would 


generally require thirty acres [twelve hectares] of land or more), 
the hippeis, or ‘horsemen’ whose lands produced three hundred mea- 


sures or more (eighteen or more acres {seven or more hectares}), 
the zeugitai, or ‘men of the yoke’, who could produce two hundred forming hand to the content of the law itse p 

Siete x aw itself, erhaps his most į 
st impor-~ 


measures or more (twelve or more acres [five or more hectares]), 
and the thétes, or ‘laborers’, whose land, if they had any, was negli- 


gible. 
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To each of these classes Solon allocated specific political rights and 
responsibilities.“ The highest magisterial positions were reserved for the 
two top classes, the pentakosiomedimnoi and the hippeis, while the zengi 
tai, basically the men of hoplite status, gained access to minor adminis 
trative posts. Although the thétes were barred from all office holding,. 
their attendance in the assembly was legitimized, along with expanded. 
electoral and legislative voting rights. Meetings of the people, formerly 
called at the discretion of the Eupatridai, were now placed on a more reg-. 
ular schedule, and functions were upgraded to include selection of the var- 
ious state officials, by popular election as well as by lot.’ Solon also 
instituted a legal reform that granted a right of appeal from magisterial 
courts to the assembly, thereby investing the citizenry as whole with 
appellate sovereignty. According to Aristotle and other conservatives of a 
later age, it was this reform that decisively shifted the balance in favor of 
democracy: “For the démos, on gaining the power of the judicial vote, 
became kurios (‘lord’ or ‘master’) of the politeia.”* That interpretation is. 
somewhat anachronistic—effective sovereignty by the démos is a product. 
of the Classical period—but it does bring to light the “democratic” pos 
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nical force,” adding the pointed rebuke that 
our homeland the base (kakoi) and the noble (esthlot) should have an 


equal portion (isomoria) in her rich soil.”* This renunciation of the 
tyrant’s course safeguarded the interests of property, but his countering 
call that the notables “set their excessive thoughts in moderation” failed 
to win many converts in the party of reaction. These “great and mighty 
men,” he protested, should have considered him their friend, for had a 
lesser man been appointed in his place, “he would not have restrained the 
démos, nor checked them before he had churned up and robbed the 


cream from the milk.”” 

These bitter reflections by the lawgi 
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course; one faction adamantly rejecting the very i 
démos in meaningful politics, while the poor cont 
economic relief, His term of office complete, Solon 
scene, traveling abroad for the next several years. After a brief 
relative calm, factional strife erupted yet again: no archon could be electe 
in the years 590 and 586 BC (a condition known as anarchia}, while ii 
582 the individual elected continued to hold office for more than tw 
terms, apparently with the intent of securing a 
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personal—in the form of mercenaries, loyal partisans, and an immense 
private fortune—Peisistratos artfully maintained the facade of constitu- 
tional government. The formal legalities of Solon’s reforms were dutifully 
preserved, if little of their substance, as the highest magisterial offices 
were routinely filled by the tyrant’s relatives and closest supporters. In 
Aristotle’s famous “Machiavellian” chapter in the Politics, it is in fact Pei- 
sistratos who serves as the exemplar of the tyrant who rules primarily 
through conciliatory and quasi-constitutional means.” 

The chief political challenge facing the tyrant was one of balance: that 
of reassuring his potential Eupatrid enemies without, however, alienating 
the affections of the dêmos. Most of the rich and powerful were soon won 
over ot mollified, collectively relieved by Peisistratos’ refusal to counte- 
nance any radical agrarian measures and personally gratified whenever 
their families were selected for the honors and emoluments that flowed at 
the tyrant’s behest. Largesse was no less instrumental in Peisistratos’ 


dealings with the masses. Solon had freed the peasantry from the chains of © 


dependency, but it was Peisistratos who offered them the material means 
to survive and even prosper, establishing a fund that provided easy loans 
for those in need. Another boon to his peasant supporters was the cre- 
ation of an itinerant judiciary for the settlement of local disputes, a mea- 
sure that not only spared rural residents the inconvenience of coming to 
the city for their justice (a day’s labor lost), but restrained the powerful in 
their use of private violence and intimidation. A lavish and extensive 
program of public works was sponsored by the tyrant, the many temples, 
public buildings, and aquaducts providing much-needed employment for 
artisans and laborers and welcome business for merchants and contrac- 
tors. Aristotle, looking at the darker side, suggests that massive building 
programs—citing the pyramids of Egypt and Peisistratos’ major com- 
missions—are one of the hallmarks of despotism, the aim being to keep 
the masses in poverty and constant toil, and hence without the means to 


carry out rebellion. Peisistratos’ motives were no doubt mixed, but as a. 


popular dictator his interests were best served by the prosperity rather 
than poverty of his people. Monumental construction, moreover, pro- 
vided ideological as well as economic dividends, for in adorning the city 
with works of imposing beauty and majesty, Peisistratos elevated the 
civic pride of the citizenry in a manner that enduringly proclaimed the 
grandeur and power of his leadership. The tyrant is also known to have 
pursued an energetic religious policy, enlarging existing ceremonials and 


instituting several new cults and festivals. Two deities particularly dear to 
the peasantry, Demeter the grain goddess and Dionysus the god of the 


vine, were conspicuously honored, as was Athena, the patron deity of th 
polis. Much of this may have been heartfelt, but the politics of piety we 
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tually warmed to Apollo’s command, which was not altogether unwel- 
come since they had long been opposed to the existing alliance between 
the Peisistratids and archenemy Argos. A Spartan army accordingly joined 
forces with the exiles, and together they swept aside the tyranny in 


510 Bc, driving Hippias into exile. 
tly broke out among the aristocratic 


A struggle for power presen 
political clubs or hetaireiai, one prominent faction being led by Isagoras, 
an advocate for oligarchy, and another by Kleisthenes, head of the Alk- 
eonidai. As Kleisthenes found himself losing support in aristocratic 


ma 
opulist course and “added the démos to his 


circles, he opted for the p 



















hetaireia,” apparently on the promise of granting them a greater share in 
the constitution.” Isagoras responded by appealing to the Spartans, the 
ally of oligarchs everywhere, who at once dispatched a modest policing 
force under King Kleomenes. Kleisthenes withdrew from the city, allow- 
ing Isagoras and the Spartans free reign to impose their designs: seven 
hundred families were banished, and the Solonic people’s council was 
ordered to disband in favor of an oligarchical syndicate manned by three 
hundred of Isagoras’ henchmen. When the council balked at its own liq- 
uidation, the “multitude” unexpectantly rose up against Isagoras and 
the Spartans, blockading them on the acropolis. Heavily outnumbered, 
Kleomenes consented to the withdrawal of his own troops (with Isagoras 
secretly in tow), while the Athenian oligarchs were surrendered up to 
the triumphant démos—a summary trial and execution decided their fate. 
Returning to Athens, Kleisthenes and his supporters now prepared the city 
for the anticipated Spartan onslaught. 
Back in Sparta Kleomenes gathered a large army, commanding addi- 
n allies. Arrangements were simulta- 





































tional levies from his Peloponnesia 
neously made with the Boeotians and Chalkidians, rivals of Athens to the 


north, to enter into a joint attack. Upon reaching Athenian territory, 
however, the Peloponnesian army abruptly dissolved amid internal dis- 
sension, the Korinthians in particular balking at the proposed interven- 
tion. When Sparta’s other king expressed a similar opinion, Kleomenes 
attempt to restore Isagoras came to an inglorious end. Thus freed on 
their southern flank, the Athenians quickly turned north and routed the 
invading Boeotians, strewing the plain with their dead and enslavin 
hundreds of others. Steeled by the victory, the Athenians force-marched 
against the Chalkidians and scored yet another shattering success. Chalkis. 


ptly garrisoned by an Athenian military colony, with each sol- 


was prom 
dier in the four-thousand-man contingent receiving an allotment of land 


parceled out from the estates of the Hippobotai, Chalkis’ humbled ruling 
oration of their double triumph, the Athenians 


aristocracy. In commem 
dedicated a magnificent bronze chariot to the goddess Athena, placed 
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and as eligibility was restricted to two terms in a lifetime, a large pro- 
portion of the citizenry would eventually entert- political office. Solon’s 
property qualifications for-the state archonships continued in effect. Mil- 
itarily, each tribe was responsible for fielding a regiment of hoplites and 
a squadron of cavalry, logistical problems being greatly simplified by the 
rationality inherent in the decimal-territorial plan of organization. The 
command structure itself was reformed in 500 Bc, with the creation of a 
corporate board of ten tribal stratégoi, or ‘generals’, annually elected to 
assist the polemarch. 

The new tribal system was no less instrumental in restructuring reli- 
gious life. In addition to the new cults for the ten tribes, Kleisthenes pro- 
ceeded to undermine the religious monopolies still exercised by noble 
clans and families. One of his laws enjoined that the phratries—which 
were at once political, social, and religious bodies—must henceforth 
admit nonnobles into their membership; and a number of hereditary cults 
that had been controlled by Eupatrid families were now either absorbed 
into larger civic arrangements oF passed over to the control of the local 
wards.” The sociological importance of these measures was well brought 
out by Fustel de Coulanges, who observed that by democratizing reli- 
gion, Kleisthenes had carried out an indispensable psychological emanci- 
pation of the dêmos, freeing the lower orders from their dependent status 
in the domain of cult and custom, the last stronghold of Eupatrid 
supremacy.” 

Solon’s original aim of creating a unified civic body was thus realized 
to a large extent by Kleisthenes’ success in breaking down the principal 
forms of political and religious dependency. The new tribal framework 
provided the scaffolding for a full-scale institutionalization of democratic 
practice, extending from the intimacy of the local wards on up to thë 
highest councils and offices of the state. This was direct, not representa- 
tive democracy, for as Aristotle emphasized, Kleisthenes had thoroughly 

“mixed together” the citizenry, overriding distinctions of kinship and 


region in favor of collective self-governance.” The new ideal was no: 


longer Eunomia, ‘good order’, but a much more progressive principle, 
Isonomia, ‘equal order’, a slogan that initially heralded and then regis- 
tered the triumph of constitutional equality within the community. 
Though Eunomia had once embodied the hopes and aspirations of a 
dêmos in dependency, it was clearly too hierarchical for a free citizenry 


now seizing the reigns of effective sovereignty. Its currency dated by the 


march of events, Eunomia became the rallying cry for defensive oligarchs: 


everywhere. 
‘As for those most powerful and determined supporters of “good 


order,” the Spartans, they naturally viewed the revolutionary proceedings 
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in Athens with growing alarm. Convening a conference of their P 
“nesian allies, the Spartans called for a restoration of des ote 
: Athens—not Isagoras, but Hippias himself. Admitting that it M d tae 

grave mistake to free such an “ungrateful” rabble, the Sadan Be 

hat = PAE GTA be set right if the infant Hemonracy were to me 
ed in its crib.” Once again, however, th inthi j : 
an aims, and other allies found the tue sair ie en te 
e broke up, a bitter Hippias prophesied that heda ART 
; e when a men of Korinth would suffer grievously at the hands of th 
: aga ape en aa ener decision.” History was to validate Hip- 

, but those at the confe i 
expected to predict how vigorous the ene cals uae ie 
the ideal of Isonomia itself was destined to be short-lived A 
supplanted by an even bolder program: Dêmokratia, ‘rule of ae 
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3,JLi Aristocratic Supremacy in the Early Archaic Age: 
Hereditary Virtue and the Agonal Ideal 


The largely peaceful transition to aristocratic patterns of governance in 
the early Archaic period introduced no revolutionary principles to the 
Greek higher circles, for the same spirit of honor and distinction—the 
“heroic ethos” as articulated in the oral tradition of epic verse—had ani- 
mated kings and nobles alike.! Indeed, many of these ascendant aristocrats 
will have been nurtured on Homer’s own compositions, for there are 
numerous indications that the bard’s reign as the “educator of Hellas” 
was well under way by the second half of the eighth century.” Artistic rep- 
resentations depicting celebrated scenes from the epics begin to appear in 
vase paintings of the eighth and early seventh centuries; and as regards 
religious practice, archaeologists have unearthed evidence that several of 
the centuries-old Mycenaean chamber tombs were revived or expanded 
for cult purposes at this time, with Agamemnon, Menelaus and Helen, 
and Odysseus being identified among the recipients of hero worship in 


newly founded sanctuaries.’ Even more indicative of Homer’s spreading 


influence is the fact that when poets of the day felt ins 
they all relied heavily on Homeric formulaic expressions in giving that 
inspiration 
end of the eighth century, 
ceeded in making Homer a common 


having regularly presented the epi 
as in the houses of noble patrons.” Transmission was also facilitated by 


the eighth-century reintroduction of writing to Greece, this time in the 
form of an alphabetical script borrowed from the Phoenicians and trans- 
formed through the revolutionary invention of vowels. A highly flexible 
and simplified system of writing was thereby created, with latent possi- 
bilities for general literacy (in contrast to the restrictive 
of Mycenaean Linear B and those of the ancient Near East). The use of 
writing became quite widespread between 750 and 650 BC, as poetry, 
legal-political decrees, commercial transactions, religious-magical invo- 
cations, and other communicative acts found written expression on stone 
monuments, pottery, wax and wooden tablets, papyrus, leather, and 
metal surfaces. By the end of the Archaic period a significant proportion 
of the population appears to have attained a rudimentary functional lit: 
as key areas of social life—political, religious, economic, mili 


wandering singers and rhapsodists had suc- 
possession of the Greek people, 


eracy, 
tary—came to rely increasingly on W 


Greek social respons 
constitutes the first “ democratization of literacy” 


spur to Hellenic rationalism.‘ 


pired by the Muse, : 


form.’ Taken together, these developments confirm that by the. - 


c masterpieces at local festivals as well” 


scribal syllabaries _ 











ritten forms of communication. The. 


e to the powers and uses of the written word thus 
in history, and a great 
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573). To these sanctuaries the aristoi from all parts of the Hellenic world 
would gather to honor the gods through competition, their travel through 
hostile territories safeguarded by a temporary sacred truce. The main 
events included wrestling, running, the hurling of discus and javelin, box- 
ing, and the chariot race. ‘As befit the spirit and function of the games, no 
venue was provided for team sports—glory being intrinsically personal in 
the eyes of these agonal aristocrats. Similarly revealing is the fact that no 
effort was made to record times or distances: the aim of competition was 
simply to stand without peer in visible triumph over other men, “favored 
by the gods” in a moment of unqualified exultation. 

Prizes for victory were for the most part honorific, beginning with the 
celebrated wreaths of laurel or olive and sometimes including embossed 
cups and shields or finely wrought tripods. More substantial rewards 
typically awaited the victor upon return to his native Polis, which in 
prideful recognition might crown athletic success with monetary gifts, 
commemorative statues, honorary decrees inscribed in stone, seats of 
honor at communal entertainments, and perhaps even free meals for life 
at public banquets. As lucrative as these benefits could be, it was the | 
prospect for fame, not fortune, that ultimately inspired the competitors, 
each seeking the opportunity to “surpass all others” in the manner of a 
new Herakles or Achilles. In the latter half of the sixth century and 
throughout the fifth—the heyday of aristocratic sport—the talents of 
Greece’s finest poets were commissioned to immortalize in victory odes 
the sporting triumphs of their noble patrons. Indeed, the celebration of the 
athlete on occasion attained a 
pions became the objects of hero-cult worship. 

Warfare and sport, while primary, were not the only pursuits of the 
aristoi, and when not honing their fighting or athletic skills, we often 
find them cultivating the gentler arts of the Muses: singing, dancing, and. 
instrumental music.’ The heroes of the epics again served as 
paradeigmata, for those princes of war were also men o 
aesthetic refinement: 
proficiency with the spear, was also renowned for his delightful singing 
and delicate skill with the lyre. ‘An instructive parallel can be drawn 
with the chivalrous knights of medieval Europe, who likewise sought to 
frame the necessary cruelties of their vocation in the ennobling and 
calming harmonies of the musical arts. By elevating the mundane and 
horrific to the realm of the glorious and the sublime, such art provides 


the legitimizing idealization that simultaneously inspires the requisite 
conduct while cloaking its baser features. No less important was the 


marked relief that mousiké provided from the stresses of combat, 


function poetically rendered by the representations of Ares the war god 


















































transcendent level, as a few deceased cham: 5 © 













































































f developed 
Achilles, though best noted for his murderous: 
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ae e tranquillity in the euphonious melodies and graceful 
T 7 a ivine rai As the seventh century poet Alkman 
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4 Ive onsi erable poetic literac 
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t, aristocratic values and practices still remained keyed to the old 


LoS 


ta : pa 
: sage impulse,” that competitive urge triggered by the moti- 
‘form o philotimia, the ‘love of honor’.” In the shame-culture 
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7 ring n battle, triumphing in sport, offering the best counsel in 
te, or by singing and dancing with the most grace. The central func- 
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us life-style, one that normally featured costly 
of horses that might 
f expensive articles of 


maintenance of a sumptuo 
symposia and choral entertainments, the breeding 


home an Olympic victory, and the wearing © 
h.as the “golden grasshopper” clasps worn by aristocratic 
men to fasten their long hair. The social significance of this latter custom 
was well brought out by Aristotle, who pointedly observed that tresses 
were the mark of free and noble men, “since it is not easy to perform any 
menial work {ergon thétikon) when one’s hair is long.” 

This agonal impulse, this unrelenting drive for distinction and display, 
was no doubt instrumental in spurring the Greeks to their many cultural 
achievements, eliciting and sustaining the immense psychic energies that 
are necessary for the attainment of excellence, whatever its forms. The dis- 
ruptive legacy, however, must not be overlooked. We have already had 
occasion to mention how political strife between rival aristocratic clans 
was endemic in Archaic society and how new opportunities for the use of 


wealth encouraged many of the powerful to force their humbler compa- 


triots into bondage. Agonal aristocrats, in other words, were somewhat 


reluctant “citizens” and made difficult neighbors, especially for those 
who were deemed “of no account in battle nor in counsel.” To add depth ` 
to our portrait of these heroic competitors, let us turn to those who had 
substantial interests at stake in the games that were played, but who. 


were long excluded from the right of participation. 


3 Ilii The Démos in Dependency: 
Peasant Values and the Cry for Social Justice 


bring 
adornment, suc 


In the chapter on Dark Age Greece, we relied on the peasant-poet Hesiod: 
to provide us with information on what Fernand Braudel has termed 
“the groundfloor of history,” that virtually inertial realm of routine that 


predominates at the level of everyday life: the planting of seed and the 


gathering © 

propitiation, the local exchanges between artisan and peasant, and the 
myriad constraints imposed by geography and the limitations of existing : 
technique. But in addition to registering the abiding rhythms of the ‘coun: 
tryside, Hesiod offers what is all too rare in the historical record: a self 
conscious reflection on the times from below, acutely sensitive to realitie 
of power in an age of unbridled aristocratic domination. Although th 
poet’s commentary and advice covers a wide range of pragmatic topics 
from tilling the soil to finding a good wife, his social and ethical dis- 
course returns time and again to two overriding themes: an affirmation of 
distinctively peasant standards and values on the one hand, and an impas- 


sioned censure of the existing legal-political order on the other.‘ In the 


parlance of contemporary anthropology, it is in Hesiod’s verse that one 






























































































f harvest, the patterns of kinship and the rituals of religious 
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The other kind of Strife is far more beneficial, stirring even the shiftless to 


productive endeavors: 


For a man grows eager to work when he sees another, a rich man, who has- 
his oikos in good orders and so neighbor 


tens to plough and plant, putting 
vies with neighbor, hastening after wealth. This Strife is good for men. And 
potter and carpenter holds grudge with carpenter, beggar is 


potter envies 
jealous of beggar and minstrel of minstrel. 
Noteworthy here is that while Hesiod retains the a onal impulse, he 
: y g pulse, 
frames his celebration of labor with a devaluation of warfare, the “blame- 
% 
e” that is the nobleman’s cherished vocation. To be fair, 


worthy Strif 
Homer and the nobles he sang for were not blind to the sufferings and 
tched Homer’s sensitive 


horrors of war; indeed, few poets have ever ma 


pathos on the subject: 


_. a woman weeps, lying over the body of her dear husband, who feli fight- 


ing for her polis and people as he tried to beat off the pitiless day from city ` 
and children; she sees him dying and gasping for breath, and winding her 
body about him she cries high and shrill, while the men behind her, hitting 
her with their spear butts on the back and shoulders, force her up and lead 
her away into slavery, to have hard work and sorrow, and her cheeks are 


wracked with pitiful weeping. 


































Yet despite a profound understanding of war’s grim realities, Homer is 
still able to enshrine the warrior and his craft in glory and assign the 


highest social values to armed combat. It is precisely those ennobling 
nonheroic testament, with 


aspects that are tellingly muted in Hesiod’s 
erses convey an unmistakeable subversive tone. 
jntentional—and we 


the consequence that his v 
For whether Hesiod’s omissions were accidental or 
do know from contemporary studies of peasant protest that “tactical 
silence” is a common resistance strategy for those constrained to dissem- 
ble in asymmetrical relations of power—the result is the same: a coun: 
terrealm of value is established, with alternative possibilities for the esti 
man dignity and self-worth.’ That interested contemporarie 
hending these implications is confirmed’ by « 


mation of hu 
had no difficulty compre 
revealing exercise in “literary criticism” offered: by King Kleomenes of 
he natural poet of freemen 
d slaves. The king’s ratio- 


Sparta, who once opined that as Homer is t 
whereas the other sings praises 
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_pretive command over those cult 

RD ural myths and symb : 
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? a g world view. Though rarely confrontational in a di form the 
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discourse, either by transvalui : s hegemonic or exclusionary 

popilise dieting; FBV me Gna terms and conceptions in a 

4 , or by simply widening the r ivi 

the démos. Representative i 8 ange of privilege to include 

E p tive is the following pronouncement? 


Through work men Sy 
grow rich in flocks and sub 
becom i g and substance, and b I: 
ohiek hoa dearer to the immortals. Work is no eae Pa they 
Pa isgrace. And if you work, the idle will soon en » It is idleness 
grow rich, for areté and kudos (‘glory’) attend on wealth TSE ea 


This hardly ap H 
gu pears oppositional or revoluti 
BUI e of utionar h i 
two sign y on the face of it; 
ae rene departures from the dominant persuasion are aa pi 
Isodline is o families routinely made great show of arin i A 
A nie i 
he ee eS ine ee and in Homer’s epics, being philos, or Cder, 
to th s the special privilege of Heroi i y : 
that mono . eroic warriors. Hesiod 
a HR oy by contending that the common man, through dili S 
iernentar ing, can also share in divine affections and favors ei "i A 
3 m $ ; . z 
o ccsity a pecan he mpor aristocratic vocabulary to elevate the 
rte a potential virtue, arguing th 
ciectine' : A : : , arguing that hard work—poi 
: Treting rhe aristocratic estimation—leads to wealth, which in FE 
ous! se and kudos, ‘excellence’ and ‘fame’. Subtlely but E 
ei : g ia of aristocratic warrior-athletes have been rans 
a Bid coor heb of artisans and peasants, as the traditional Eol 
While E supplemented by the agôn of productive labor.” 
te e normative stand 4 ; : 
tures a trenchant moral indi ards of the démos, Hesiod boldly 
mmunity. Their hubrist a of the nobility’s guardianship of the 
ee . ristic conduct and cor 
és; will bri ; corrupt legal practices, he 
z pani down a stern chastisement from the gods oe ane 
a e community pay for the i : 5 
SE rapacity and reckl 
‘Princes. essness of 
P. a Sp censure of “crooked decrees” and acts of sae 
an e found i or S 
ocial justice ae ee he principles of collective respoastblit 
SE, underst E with far greater urgency by the Ea 
I: standable shift in emphasis since it 1 
suffer fi phasis since it is not the powe 
aihe a Pae s 7 collapse of justice, but the Lap is 
ipOverisned, means of establishin l basi . 
Hesiod Me Sra eung a mora basis for his communa 
creates an inspiring iconic contrast between the e 





















































cs, 
the “Unjust Polis”: 


Those who gi ight j 
ad ind wae ial judgments to strangers and to the people of the 
ein it proms Pe oe what is just, their Polis flourishes and the 
r A j the nurse of children, is abroad in their land 
fa never decrees grievous war against them. Neither famine 
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nor disaster ever consorts with men who give straight judgments; with good 
cheer they manage their carefully tended fields. The earth bears them an 
abundant livelihood, and on the mountains the oak bears acorns upon the 
top and bees in the middle. Their woolly sheep are laden with fleeces; their 
women bear children like their parents. They flourish continually with good 
things, and do not travel on ships, for the grain-giving earth bears them 


fruit. 
But for those who practice hubris and cruel deeds, far-seeing Zeus, the 


son of Kronos, ordains punishment. Often even an entire Polis suffers because 

of a bad man who does wrong and contrives reckless deeds. Upon the people 

the son of Kronos sends a great woe, plague and famine together; the people 
perish, their women do not bear children, and their oikoi diminish through 
the contriving of Olympian Zeus. And again, at another time the son of 

Kronos either destroys their wide army, their walls, or their ships on the 

sea. 

In portraying Zeus as a divine force for social justice, Hesiod ven- 
tures yet another selective modification of the epic tradition. For despite 
the fact that the Homeric Zeus had protected certain groups from out- 
rage (notably parents, strangers, and guests), and had opposed oath- 
breaking and corruption, his role as a moral agent was rather ambiva- 
lent; in far too many cases he appeared more concerned with his own 
personal honor than with justice per se (thereby reflecting the “heroic” 
primacy of aristocratic over communal values). The peasant-bard strives 
to overcome that anomic inconsistency by transforming Zeus into an 
ethical power, a committed champion of justice throughout the cos- 
mos. In the Theogony, the poet relates the great “war of the gods” in 
which Zeus and his Olympian allies triumph over hubristic Titans and: 
other monstrous forces. Following the victory, Zeus is significantly: 
“elected” by his supporters to be the supreme ruler, who in his very first 
“legislative” act brings order to the cosmos by assigning offices and 


functions to the other deities. The guarantor of peace and stability; 
then, is not naked force, but constitutional concord—and if such is thë: 
way of the gods, wherefore should mortals differ? Continuing to draw 


politically charged lessons from heaven, Hesiod creates a divin 


paradigm for human society by having Zeus wed Themis (Right), a 


union that yields three “ideal” daughters: Eunomia (Good Order), Diké 
(Justice), and Eiréné (Peace)."' As the embodiment of Hesiod’s centra 
communal ideal, it is the maiden Diké who reports to her Olympia 


father on men’s injustices, and she is aided in this supervision by the 
“thirty thousand guardian spirits” that are assigned to keep watch on 
those who “grind down” their neighbors and who steal wealth by vio? 


lence or deceit.” All such acts are violations against Zeus’ cosmic order, 
for it was he who gave justice to mankind so that they would not 
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“devour each other” as do fishes, beasts, and winged birds.” Th 

this potent collage of sacred symbolism and social ima l rough: 
crystallizes the political aspirations of the oppressed, an E Hesiod 
enriches the repertoire of protest that will serve to meri so doing 
nspire their pending struggles for civic freedom and justic eens 
; Hesiod’s reformation of “celestial politics” marks a signifi 

ical departure from the agonal, banqueting gods of i ificant theo- 
oral course charted clearly owes its direction to the petites the 

prevailing social conditions: in an age of untrammeled nts imposed 

premacy, Eeconrse to “other-worldly” sanctions was all a 

a demos lacking the “worldly” means to restrain Mie : 

Inattainable temporal objectives thus find sublimated release in he ie 

me Ror oe prefigure the hoped-for earthly aie ed. 

the only serviceable weapon in Hesiod’s i Pest 

sanction against all transgressors, and Leia eae cs ponte 








about the reliability of Ol i 
abo i f Olympus in these matters. After claimi 
Zeus sees what kind of justice prevails in the Polis, “if he earl 





xiously comments:"* 


May neith i 
y x Pe fe nec sabes be ie among men, for it is a bad thing to be just 
njust is to have the greater righ 
je : t: but 
wise-in-counsel will not yet bring that to pass i ae 


Boivin” i poise o the vigorous denunciation of 
ibe- nobles found elsewhere in the poet’ 
the dilemmas that are j i r 
t associated with any complete d 
| e dependence on 
sa — 
sanctions—problems compounded whenever the theology is new 


lacks institutional reinforce 
lack ment. In anothe i 
e Gp on hope as well® r passage, Hesiod appears 





N ; ; 
ae ie a ars who themselves understand. Thus said 
he | speckled nightingale, while he carried her l 
3 kled A aloft 
Hds gripped fast in his talons, and she, pierced by his ee 
ae sca y. To ia he spoke in imperious command: Miserable thin 
ydy ; ae out? One far stronger now holds you fast, and you must a 
ere ke you, singer as you are. And I will mal i i 
sh, or let you go. He is a fool i palate E 
»¢ z: who tries to withstand the st 
be deprived of victory and suffer pain besides his shame. Soe 








dator i 
s FN BA course, is ae a symbol for the ruling nobles 
he represents the singer himself, a m amos 
ien ; i , , a man of the dêmos 
lane to the coercive will of the stronger. Lacking “talons” of 
a : Ha : only option was to turn to Zeus and pray for divine 
7 an H escendants would not be so ill equipped: a revolution in 
y technology and tactics will soon bring the more affluent among 
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them into the front ranks of battle—hardworking peasant-farmers still, 
but now armed with the means to realize Hesiod’s call that communal jus- 
tice take precedence over aristocratic aggrandizement. 


31Liii The Rise of Hoplite Heroes and 
Codification of the Polis Ideal 


The various circumstances and developments that enabled the démos to 
remove the oppressive yoke of aristocratic domination were mutually 
implicated, but the decisive pressures in the overall process of “democ- 
ratization” were those exerted by the “hoplite reform” of the seventh 
century. As economic expansion, population growth, and changing mili- 
tary demands brought prosperous commoners into the ranks of the pha- 
lanx, the martial supremacy of the aristocracy was progressively sus- 
pended. Commensurate with their diminishing stature on the battlefield, 
the aristoi lost ground in the political arena as well: a wave of popularly 
backed tyrannies swept aside many hereditary regimes, 
constitutional reforms were necessitated as a means of forestalling revo- 
lution and civil war. Wealth replaced lineage as the criterion for full par- 
ticipation in the affairs of government, and by the end of the Archaic 
period most Greek poleis were moderate republics based on some form of 
“hoplite franchise.” Since the phalanx tended to include between one-fifth 
to one-third of all adult male citizens, this effectively meant that powers 
of self-governance were Now held by a substantial portion of the free 


population.’ 








a democratization in cultural ideals, and here too dynamism in the mili- 
tary sphere exerted a preponderant influence. As both a catalyst for nor- 
mative change and a conduit for an emerging social psychology, the insti- 
tutionalization of the hoplite phalanx entailed a radical rupture with 
traditional principles of aristocratic exclusivity.’ With its revamped 
weaponry, tactics, and personnel, the phalanx created new role demands 
for the warrior and modified the norms of interaction between noble 
and commoner. As disciplined formation tactics supplanted the Heroic 
form of mobile, open-field combat, individualistic hero ecstasy was force 





to give way to routinized collective skill—the warrior frenzy of an Achilles 
for a style of warfare that depended upon 


being no longer appropriate 
uniform steadiness in the ranks. Particularly revealing in this regard is the 
fact that the adoption of close-formation tactics coincides with a signifi- 
cant shift in meaning for one of the major virtues in the Greek moral 
code, s6phrosuné, a word originally signifying ‘prudence’ and ‘shrewdness 
of mind’ but that henceforth came to mean ‘self-control’ and ‘modera- 


tion’-—precisely the traits a man hoped to 





while elsewhere ~ 


This general process of structural democratization was paralleled by 


find in the hoplites who stood 
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beside himi Sot NE f 
; : ! o in the line, since it was their composure that literally shielded 
As prosperous commoners began swelling the ranks of th 
army, a democratization in status honor followed apa A eae 
AEE men of nonnoble origin could a ra ae T 
pe hae an with it the personal and public privileges of positi 3 self 
cation. Indeed, the very structure of the ae eae aoe 
shyshmic i and its collective uniformity and ee 
i ick EE but elicit and convey a powerful experiential and 
AEE ee ee solidarity within the civic community. 
hanging nature of war a pene co cue eens 
zens, a “leveling” circumstance that ee ei a 
s 


iz prac tica terms the triumph of Polis commur yalism over aristocratic < 1 m- 
ic I . ` 
tion. s 











A ae ae es ak aeons performance was restricted by for- 
EANET A a (a full panoply weighing in at 
a E 7 o y weight’), the personal quest for glory 
dere suber ependent upon collective success; herein lies 
o wantionar nAn between the Homeric and the hoplite hero. For the 
hie eh gael oa i ease abe inspiration for facing “pitiless 
competitive ‘love of konor While ee: 5 p a 
ompetity i - While t orientation did not pr 
n a aar responsibilities—Hektor and the ene SN 
“iA renee ici poy Te PA A e 
Ot weigh public concerns whenever these Gas ve FEES 
A l ) not in harmony.’ 
= E . gee ae is simply a ` 
ür s š otivations for conduct and hortato 
als are customarily expressed in personal rather th ioti és 
i er than patriotic terms. 
Bite ie eeu aint 
e in bringing the communal ideal 
ore was the phalanx. As Hesiod’s forlorn invocation a i oe 
ae dics ie emotive appeals of EE Coull 
ae he a cares aristoi were “domesticated” or 
Soar thets commie £ o of circumstance to serve rather than 
othe : at “reining in’ of the nobility—a recanal- 
Ft (ishepived oe es se towards civic performance—is precisely 
cred with aber ara! of the phalanx. Corporate disci- 
T owing wanted c airs the old hierarchical conception of honor 
ae pation by the démos made the hoplite army a mone 
ent e communal institution. Through drill exercises on the parade 
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ground and frequent clashes over border territories, a pervasive and deep- 
olis patriotism was born, one that 


rooted sense of civic responsibility and P 
duly came to demand the ultimate commitment: self-sacrifice for the 
community. 

The emergent ideal finds its clearest expression in the stirring verses of 
Tyrtaios, the warrior-poet of Sparta, the first city-state to reorganize 
itself (and in extreme fashion) as a “Hoplite Polis” 2 

To die falling in the foremost ranks of battle is kalos (‘noble and ‘beautiful’} 

for an agathos man, fighting for his fatherland; but he who abandons his 

Polis and rich fields and goes begging is of all things the most distressed. 


Let us fight with courage for this land and die for our children, no longer 


sparing of our lives. 
Let each man hold his shield straight in the foremost ranks, making life his 
enemy and the black spirits of death as dear as the rays of the sun. 


A demand that one fight and possibly die 

the immediate welfare of the individual presupposes for its effectiveness a 
strong sense of self-identification with the community; and the bases for 
any such identification are of course the material and ideal interests that 
link individual and collective destinies. As “the great communal labor” 
(Marx) and as a “natural means of acquisition” (Aristotle), military 
action provided much in the way of personal and collective gain, from 
various forms of booty (slaves, ransom payments, flocks and herds) to ter- 
ritorial security and conquest (“Messene good to plough and good to 
plant”). These tangible incentives would remain more or less constant 
throughout Greek history; but with the transition from Homeric to 
hoplite heroes, the requisite “spiritual” motivations undergo a funda-. 

mental modification. Commitments that had once been sustained by the 

aristocratic cult of honor and the quest for a posthumous existence 

through “glorious deeds” were henceforth anchored in a more collective 

and communal ethos, with “glory” redefined so as to become synony~ 

mous with Polis devotion and service. Correspondingly, the community: 

itself (rather than wandering bards) became the bestower of undying 


fame:’ 
He who fell fighting in the foremost ranks of battle, 
good fame of his city and people and father, with man 


through his breast... 
Polis is distressed by grievous longing. His grave and his children are con: 


spicuous among men, and his children’s children and his line ‘after them. 
Never does his noble glory and good name perish, for though he lies under 
the earth, he becomes immortal, whosoever excelled and stood his ground, 


fighting for the land an 


y a frontwise wound: 


for interests that transcend ` 


losing his dear life for the 


he is wept for by young and old alike, and the whole 


d children when the fierce War-God slew him. But if 
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he escapes the doom of death, and wins the splendid boast of his spear by 


conquering, he is honored by all ali i is di 
Sa nati EO y all alike, . . . and growing old is distinguished 


As the i i i i 
Bos ee a the es pressed its claims upon the individual ever 
and gained ground vis-d-vis ari i 
istocratic honor. ision i 
the old moral vocabulary b i i Pecliedce Ge 
y became increasingly neces 
theo ; sary. Excellence o 
ae eee ee need to be defined primarily in terms of service s 

; ; = as the hoplite was the principal “carrier” of the growi 

communa ism, it was his aretê that set the new standard:* nee 


I would not make menti 
ntion of a man nor set him in i 
account, neith 
beset A pa F ab wrestling skill, not even if he had the paR 
of a Cyclops and could outrun Bo h i 
ee reas, the Thracian North Wind. 
pleasing in stature than Tith 
ae Ga onus, or more wealthy than 
, nor if he was more lordly than Pelo 

Mie ' ps and had th - 
a e tongue of Adrastus., Not if he had every fame except a agers 
| pre POS = a oe does not become agathos in war unless he can endure to 
es : or slaug ter and while standing firm can strike the enemy from close 
A : x oe areté, this is the r which among men is the best and fairest 
a ung man to win. This is a com d 
an mon good (xynon esthlon) for th 

Sones aS por when a man stands firm, fighting in the sei 

ae eee ee shameful flight wholly forgetting. 

in his heart and soul; ith hi i 

< the man who stands beside him. BU ae eer pes 





Ç beauty, wealth, nobility, skill in counse. —are he e re ered s ibor di- 
Se : n: |. re r nd d i 
m rtial pro ess is not in i | g or the aristot were 
to a W in itse. fa new messa e, f h j j 
EVES WwW 0. a d oremos O i i i i 
hat the new masters of war are ho lite. i wa. i 
a : p S formation (8) Whose 
; 3 rriors h 
IT: he dêmos could ow ay i wn of virtue atic 
n l claim to the cro i 
: f 1rtu a d i 
: : ; 3 ramatti 
ge from the days when the at istot monopolized the terms of com- 
a FL ed commo 
: 7 ss 3 ners as orth! SS 
In the emer ging Polis-citizen morality it is not i i yi caj yacities 
3 indi idual iti 
nts per se that determine uma fa i d vaiuųue ut o CO. d 
z 5 b Ne sre t 











ee fforts of t 1e ic wa pc yet Oot 1 V 
itue were paralleled by the Ww ork of lawgivers in the domain of justice 
: | g +e 
ae ; : ga political structures of man 
ae esl d s im i ili S 
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hands,” but also from the numerous eruptions of factional strife through- 
out the seventh and sixth centuries.’ Our most eloquent and informed wit- 
ness on these turbulent times is the Athenian poet and statesman Solon, 
whose social reforms were discussed above (3.1.iv). Much of the great 
lawgiver’s didactic poetry codifies the emerging Polis ideal, with special 
emphasis being placed on the communiality of interests between all the cit- 
izens, whether rich or poor, noble or commoner, and the social necessity 
that greed and hubris be restrained by justice. An ardent patriot who 
saw his homeland ravaged by factionalism, Solon was moved to take to 
the agora and preach to his fellow citizens a new moral program:" 


Our polis shall never perish by a fate decreed by Zeus or by the will of the 
blessed immortal gods; for a great-hearted guardian born of a mighty father, 
goddess Athene, stretches her hands over us. But the citizens themselves in 
their folly choose to destroy the great polis, having put their trust in money 
(chrémata). The rulers of the people have an unjust mind, and they are about 
to suffer many pains for their great hubris, since they know not how to 
restrain their excess, not how to arrange their present cheerful feasting in 
quiet. Nay, they grow rich putting their trust in unjust deeds, and refraining 
from neither sacred nor public properties, they steal with an eye to plunder, 
one man from another, giving no heed to the solemn foundations of Jus- 


tice, who in silence is aware of what is and what has been, and in time 
always comes to ta ds inescapably to the 


























ke retribution. This wound now sprea 
whole polis, and into an evi 


| slavery she quickly falls, rousing from sleep 
civil strife and war, which destroys the lovely youth of many. For by malev- 
olent men in associations dear to the unjust this much-loved city is afflicted. 
These are the evils that roam among the people; and of the poor many arrive: 
at a foreign land, having been bound and sold abroad in unseemly fetters, 


there to bear the evil works of slavery under compulsion. In this way 4 pub: 


lic evil comes to the oikos of each man, and the courtyard gates can no 































longer keep it out; it leaps over the high wall and finds every man, even if he 


flees to the innermost recess of his bed-chamber. 


In this powerful appeal on behalf of social justice, Solon seeks to 
awaken his fellow citizens to the reality that any form of oppression 0 
injustice within the community constitutes a démosion kakon, a ‘public 
evil’, that invariably brings collective ruin in its train. Through the vivii 
metaphor of social disorders penetrating into the recesses of each man’ 
home, Solon gives expression to an idea central to the emerging, Greek 
conception of citizenship; namely, that to be both a “private man” and 
a citizen was a contradiction in terms. In his capacity as archon, Solon 
proceeded to enshrine that principle legislatively, with one ordinance 
disfranchising any man who failed to take part once stasis erupted (hop 
ing no doubt that moderate majorities would thereby restrain militant 


minorities), and another that empowered any citizen—and not just the 
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: perty maT aggrieved—to indict for wrongdoing." 
mu . sgo ’ 

A T za OnT was thus the keynote in Solon’s social mes- 
A eee sal a he attempted to weave that ethos into the 
a cd ‘ ` : ave already seen how his extensive lawcode 

ae JET aB K t PA above that of clan and oikos, while his 

created a more See a aera ean ee 
| s ] at “excess breeds hubris,” 

ee A demos “a 
saan A oe while simultaneously preserving the tra- 

E Pa depredations. Throughout his verses one 
: ee nl Sat eration and balance: “restrain excess”; have 

e ; set your excessive thoughts “in moderation’: 

sah ees aa scars the démos should be “neither too much fs 
eon mpe sion”; his reforms are a “shield” protectin 

pe ae : a midway between”; and so on. j 

d when Seat ethics, this marks an important turning point 

o ENRE ‘a i to realize that their “agonal man” was 

A Goa the princi F istinguish from “hubristic man,” and offered as 

oe dos oe ple of moderation and the mean, epitomized by the 

es tiption over the doors of Apollo’s temple in Delphi: . y 
igan, nothing too much’.” That th ite di ee 
E oa That these two quite different value orienta- 

naar pee virtues of the Heroic code, and the coop- 

eyes ov en ise eology—were able to coexist in the Hellenic 
aaan n a part to the uniqueness of the Polis form of 
ee sae A Ae e constitutional curtailment of hereditary 
nie Hiei P is e agonal impulse was successfully 

a nee aes y approved objectives—in culture and 

Oder petites T S collective self-governance and 

ee erate or defuse the excessive rivalries and 

ae ed by emulous competition. “I wrote down laws,” 
ay are ee and noble alike.” Though this athe 
A 5 E R own work failed in the short 

e oe an fiably credited with striking a creative 

‘ ee eats oe energy of the individual and the uni- 

lon, ened arate Bee neither, to borrow a phrase 


























ell-orde i 
i oer eed oe upon the rule of law, a wider and more 
ae a political power, an ethic of civic responsibil- 
De avin Acne celebrated in the Archaic conception of 
ae ed by both Tyrtaios, the Spartan war-poet of com- 
vonon, and Solon, the Athenian lawgiver who codified the prin- 
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ciples of social justice. Although detailed information from other regions oe 
is scarce, the available evidence does suggest that this was an ideal 
espoused by many during the Archaic period. Lawgivers were appointed 
in a great number of city-states to cope with the problems inherent in the 
transition from aristocratic regimes to hoplite republics, while elsewhere 
tyrants rose as champions of the disaffected and initiated progressive 
reforms designed to secure a popular power base. The democratization of 
Greek life was further advanced by the codification and publication of 
law, which not only checked the arbitrary jurisdiction of “bribe-devour- 
ing” nobles, but transferred legal authority from the aristoi to the Polis. It 
is no exaggeration to speak of a Greek invention of “true legislation” 
here, for the combination of an alphabetical script and the public display 
of promulgated decrees rendered law a communal possession of the citi- 
zenry, to be employed by all in the arbitration and management of daily 
affairs." Several early inscriptions give testimony to this expanding com-. 
munal sovereignty: from tiny Dreros in Krete a late seventh century 
inscription delimiting the powers of an important office opens with “This: 
has pleased the Polis”; in early-sixth-century Kyzikos, an honorary decree 
exempting the descendants of two citizens from various taxes reads “The 
Polis grants”; a public decree from Argos dated to within the first half of | 
the sixth century lists various crimes against the Polis that are punishable 
by death or banishment; and an early sixth century inscription from the 
island of Chios refers to a “people’s archon,” the “laws of the people,” 
and provides for a procedure of appeal from the decisions of magistrates 
to the “people’s council”—-arrangements betokening a considerable mea 
sure of ordered self-government very similar to that found in Solon’s. 
Athens. As fragmentary as these sources are, they manifest a clear'con 
ception of the Polis as both a functioning, koinénia of citizens and as th 
supreme moral authority in social life. 5, N 
In the domain of ethical standards, this growing communalism found 
normative expression in the corpus of gnomic or “wisdom” literature 
associated with the so-called Seven Sages, a group of wise men—mostly 
statesmen of some sort—who were credited with various maxims and 
anecdotes of a moralistic nature. There were rival lists of the Seven, and 
we have the names of more than twenty figures in all, including such 
notables as Solon, Pittakos the elected tyrant of Mytilene, Chilon the 
famous Spartan ephor, and Thales the first philosopher. While it is not 
generally possible to attribute particular sayings to specific individuals 
nor to provide a strict chronology, a fairly uniform gnomological tradi 
tion did emerge in the seventh and sixth centuries, one in which harmo 
nious social relations and civic responsibility loom large as the principa 
objectives: “Do not speak ill of neighbors”; “Prefer loss to shamefu 


gain”; “Obey the laws”; “Forgi 
$ orgiv i Y 
bloodless victories”; “Shun sane oS PaE bia cin ne a 
ce”; 
BRIEN i ; en strong, be 
y ghbors will respect rather than fear you”; eM d P iA a 
; “Moderation is best”; 


p > 
? 8 


all the citizens in the Poli 
olis where yo i i 
Be as : c you reside, for this h 
hin ie a ig i manner oft flashes forth ene in A 
Sin moderation can be f i Lyr 
: ; ound in i 
oets as well, from Archilochus devaluing the s aE rile 
of the 


ydian tyrant Gyges to Phokyli i 
r ylides d ae i 
ddle; I wish to bẹ mesos in the aS PAPARE eae 


he’ soci igi f F 
3 esie ae P = oe en oe traced to the pro- 
military changes broke down ety outlined above. As economic 
ditional princi ais the bases of aristocratic inati 
Gap eR privilege for the few and ah E T 
o balance of peer S c E of greater communalism. The chan i 
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only retard, not reverse, the dawning reality and its novel dispensations. 

As economic, military, and political changes steadily restricted the nature l 
and scope of aristocratic supremacy, adjustments in ethos and life-style 
became inevitable. Many of the aristoi—some through foresight and lead- 
ership, others chastened by the harrowing experience of stasis—eventually 


came to see in the moderate ideals of Eunomia an acceptable solution, a 


sensible “middle course” with its own attractive opportunities for 


advancement and distinction. After all, the emerging communalism did .. 


not so much repudiate aristocratic excellences as redeploy them in thè 
interests of the Polis; and in the newly established hoplite constitutions, 
the aristoi still retained a predominant, though no longer exclusive, posi- 
tion. The career of the Athenian Kleisthenes—a Eupatrid who “added thè 
démos to his hetaireia” —was thus repeated widely throughout Greece, as 
prudent aristocrats adopted the platform of civic justice and “ good order” 
as a means of retaining power and prestige in an age when commoners 


had to be cultivated rather than coerced. For “hardline” elements within- 


the aristocracy, pragmatic flexibility could not be countenanced: to accede 
to any form of power sharing with the “kakoi” betokened nothing less 
than a craven betrayal of both pedigree and birthright. Oppositional 
cabals thus entrenched themselves within most communities, their: 
strength and numbers varying, but evet ready to restore an idealized “old 
order” should opportunity present itself. 

As Karl Mannheim documented in his classic study, “Conservative 
Thought,” traditional principles of power and privilege rarely rise toa 
level of self-conscious reflection and coherence without the goading stim- 


ulus of class conflict, of challenge from below. The “conservative reaction”: 


of the Archaic warrior-aristocracy lends support to Mannheim’s thesis, as 


one finds a heightened preoccupation with ideological concerns in various 


poetic works composed by the nobility during this period.' Our primary 
means of access into the social consciousness of troubled aristocrats is a 
massive composition known as the Theognideia, a collection of nearly 
fourteen hundred verses that the ancients ascribed to Theognis of Megara, 
but that includes select pieces from other poets as well. The history behind 
this unusual work—one of the most unguarded declarations of naked 
class sentiment in the annals of cultural expression—is itself worth noting, 
for it appears that the collection was put together in the fifth century to 
serve as a kind of “moral handbook” for the aristocracy, an anthology of 
reactionary maxims and reflections that found much favor with those 
whose “politics” were being effectively reduced to impotent protestations 
within the private walls of the symposion. 

The chronology of Theognis’ life cannot be fixed with certainty, but 
a floruit between the late seventh and early sixth centuries is proposed by 
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Poverty subdues the agathos man most of all things, more than hoary old age 
and fever. To flee from her it behooves one to hurl himself into the deep sea 
or over a sheer precipice. For every man subdued by poverty can neither act 


nor speak, as his tongue is fettered. 


As Thorstein Veblen documented in his celebrated study of the “leisure 
class,” it is emulation—the quest for invidious distinction and social pre- 
eminence—that serves as the driving motive for pecuniary accumulation 
among privileged strata. Without wealth in abundance it is hardly possible 
to maintain that sumptuous life-style that wins honor and esteem and that 
provides the basis for the leisured callings of politics and sport. Although 
antedating the irreverent economist by some twenty-five-hundred years, 
Theognis relates the same correlation: poverty, by robbing the nobleman of 
his social functions, “shames his body and mind,” rendering him aphônos, 
‘without voice’, in the assemblies and gatherings that determine the destinies 
of men.” A contemporary Spartan poet summed up the new standard in 
characteristic laconic style: chrémater anér, ‘money’s the man’.* Notwith- 
standing Theognis’ defiant avowal that he would never “exchange his areté 
for wealth,” he himself repeatedly bemoans the arrival of “life-destroy- 
ing” poverty, “the mother of helplessness,” and declares that friends must 
prove their worth by deeds, with “hands and wealth both,” and not by the 
mere words that slip from the tongue.’ 
Hereditary virtue unbuttressed by pecuniary prowess was clearly of: 
little value in the agonal, shame-culture world of the Polis—a point not. 
lost upon a good many noble families in decline, much to Theognis’ anx 


ious chagrin:" 


In rams, asses, and horses we seek the eugenês, the ‘thoroughbred’, and a: 
man wishes to get offspring from noble stock. But an esthlos man does not 
hesitate to marry the kaké daughter of a kakos father, if the father give 
him much chrémata. Nor does a woman refuse to be the wife of a kakos ma 
if he is wealthy; she prefers the rich man instead of the agathos. It is chrémat. 

these people honor; and so an esthlos weds of kakos stock, and a kakos of: 


agathos. Riches have corrupted breed! (ploutos emeixe genos.) 


The peasant values espoused earlier by Hesiod, of hard work and dili- 


gence securing virtue and fame, find ironic confirmation here in the mat: 


riage practices of impoverished nobles, social skidders who are “per- 
suaded by chrémata” to trade upon their “good repute” and marry rich. 


but “base-born” consorts.“ The goatskin rustics of the past have thu 


risen to become the agathoi of today, and even our unregenerate poet, the 


open partisan of “breeding,” concedes that it is money, not birth, tha 
now makes the man: “Everyone honors a wealthy man, and dishonors th 


poor; the mind in all men is the same.” 
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Turn towards all friends a many-colored disposition (éthos), mingling your 
temperament to that which arises in each man; now follow this man, then 
take on the temperament of another. For surely cleverness is better than 
great areté. 

Elsewhere he recommends becoming like the “much-twisting” octo- 
pus, whose chief asset is its ability to assume the coloring of whatever 
rock it temporarily clings to. As the octopus was known as “the boneless 
one” in popular idiom, it is hard to conceive of an animal less suited to 
serve as a role model for an aristocracy accustomed to the exercise of 
authoritative command.” Indeed, the symbolic disparity between the 
predatory hawk of Hesiod’s verse and Theognis’ artful invertebrate 
tellingly registers the marked erosion of aristocratic:power and spiritual 
self-assurance, Opting for profitable intermarriages rather than “eugen- 
ics,” allowing opportunism and mere survival to override the claims of 
loyalty, cultivating the arts of duplicity rather than “great areté,” these are 
the unmistakable signs of an aristocracy in decay, a class no longer trust- 
ing in its inherited standards and no longer capable of unified and deter- 
mined resistance in defense of its hegemony. 

The stasis that Theognis feared erupted around 600 Bc, as the démos, . 
rallying beneath the banner of greater freedoms and equality, forcibly : 
shattered the narrow coalition-oligarchy. Later writers of a conservative 
bent labeled the new Megarian constitution an “unbridled democracy” | 
and preserved for posterity a few of the more “notorious” incidents of its ` 
tenure. Though intending thereby to discredit the revolutionary regime 
what they record only serves to expose the patterns of exploitation that: 


occasioned and legitimized the mass uprising. For as comparative research 


on popular protest and revolution reveals, notions of justice and senti: 


ments of ressentiment often find release in practices of social inversion or. 
role reversal and in the restoration of traditional arrangements deemed to: 


have been violated. Thus the wealthy are compelled to attend upon th 


poor or perform manual labor; terms of personal address and demeanor 
are altered or inverted; staple commodities—bread most commonly— 


are forced to be sold at “fair” prices. One practice that proved particu 
larly popular in Megara touched upon the aristocracy’s invidious life- 


style, as rampaging mobs of the poor would periodically force their way. 


into the homes of the rich and demand feasts and entertainment—“sym- 


posia for the needy” as it were. Debt relief was a matter of greater 


urgency, and here too one finds the spirit of “popular justice” at work 
under an ordinance known as the palintokia, or ‘return interest’, la 
existing debts were not only cancelled, but creditors were obligated to 
return to their debtors all interest that had already been legally 
“extorted.”? Other forms of retribution included the wholesale exile o! 
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The returning exiles needed little convincing: after twenty years of 
self-governance by the wretched “kakoi,” a narrow oligarchy was estab- 
lished that excluded from power all save the counterrevolutionaries. For 
the next hundred years, the politics of reaction prevailed in Megara. 


An aging Theognis was fortunate in his return to power, but isolated suc- 
cesses of that sort could not restore the hereditary aristocracy to the 


supremacy of the past. Changing economic conditions, the new style of 


warfare, expanding legal-political in 


stitutions—these and related devel- 


opments necessarily called forth modifications in aristocratic life-style 


and ethos, thereby precluding any 


complete revival of the old order. 


When the newly enriched “soatskin men” of the past came to enter the 
ranks of the phalanx and the political arena—to say nothing of the mar- 
riage beds of impecunious aristoi—this did not merely create problems of 
continued domination for the hereditary elite, it created a profound 


moral dilemma, a challenge to those 
integral to all forms of hierarchy: 


psychic or spiritual defenses that are 
“Those that were kakoi are now 


agathoi\” Traditional justifications for exclusive status honor and polit- 


ical supremacy—i.e., martial prowess and great wealth—were no longer. 
capable of providing unambiguous grounds for distinguishing “the noble: 
and the good” from “the wretched and the base.” Under such unsettling- 
circumstances—“unendurable” for a Theognis—the pressing task of: 


revising and refurbishing aristocr 


avoided. 
We have already examined in 


atic standards could no longer be: 


some detail the sequential develop- 


ments that were most instrumental in forcing this transvaluation: how, in: 


the aftermath of rising material prosperity, the adoption of hoplite tactics 


leveled and collectivized the functio 


nality and honor of the warrior role; 


and how ensuing “democratization” in the \egal-political domain con“ 


tributed to a deeper sense of communalism founded upon social justice 


and the rule of law. Aristocrats cou 


heroically in the van, but stalwarts i 
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the scepters of power, but the elected leaders of a community of citizens 
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jstocratic leadership; and for agonal 
aristocrats wishing to secure their share of public renown and glory, the 
manifestation of areté would henceforth have to © 
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n. The statuary of the Archaic period 
he kouros, or ‘youth’, a mon- 


superiority finds clear-cut expressio 
d as a graveside memorial 


is dominated by the male nude known as t 


ument slightly larger than life that usually serve 
or as a dedication at religious shrines. The serene dignity and power that 
one senses in the chiseled posture of these figures—an idealized embodi- 
ment of noble demeanor and carriage—testifies to the skill of ancient 
masons in projecting the values of their patrons into stone.” A similar 
artistry was demonstrated by the poets whose talents were employed to 
celebrate various noble accomplishments, those of the sporting arena 
above all. Excellence in the Games was customarily crowned with choral 
songs known as epinikia, or ‘victory odes’, a complex genre combining 
praise for the athlete and his noble lineage, along with supportive encomia 
to the gods, mythic heroes, and his native Polis. 
It is worth attending briefly on one of the greatest of these profes- 
sional poets, the Theban nobleman Pindar (b. 526 BC), whose densely 
woven compositions have been aptly described as codifying a veritable 
“metaphysic of aristocracy.” Adopting for his lyrics a deliberately 
“archaizing” style and tone, redolent with heroic and mythic imagery : 
that served to assimilate his patrons to the blessed immortals, Pindar | 


repeatedly sounds the theme that all genuine excellence is a product of 
noble blood, of “hereditary virtue”: 


A man is a man of weight who has inborn (syngenés) glory, 
but a man who must be taught is an obscure man, 


What comes of nature is the most excellent in all things. 


passing from sires to sons. 


Nobility is conspicuous by nature, 
with the aid of god, whet his keen 


When a man is born for virtue, he may, 
spirit and bestir himself for mighty glories. 
brations of aristocratic “nature,” 











Not infrequently amid these cele 
however, Pindar must register a discordant note, that of resentment and 


envy of the esthloi by their baser fellow citizens. Most striking in this 
regard is his ode for the Athenian Megakles, of the highborn Alkmaconic 
clan, and winner of the chariot race at the Pythian Games in 486 Bc: 
triumph I have no little joy; but it is truly grievous whe 
d with envy. 
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his native city, a 






































assembly by a now sovereign démos. Although Pindar could still pro- 
claim that “the good-piloting of cities depends upon the agathoi, who 
receive this as their hereditary trust,” such a sentiment was less prescrip- 
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“pederastic paideia,” with Theognis passing on to his youthful erdmenos 
the wise counsels that he himself had received from “noble men of great 
power.” That relationships of this sort were largely confined to aristo- 
cratic citcles and wealthy social climbers seems likely not only from the 
literary and pictorial evidence, but from the fact that the costly routines of 
the symposion and gymnasia were frills for the well-to-do and leisured. 
Occasional homosexual practices for the rest of the male population cet- 
tainly existed, however, as the institution of male prostitution—a function 
legally restricted to slaves and noncitizens—unambiguously confirms. 
Any attempt at understanding the complex nature of Greek ped- 
erasty must first take note of the general segregation and subordination of 
women within Polis society.” Excepting festivals, sacrifices, and funerals, 
women were largely excluded from public life and restricted to what was 
deemed their natural domain in the oikos. From cradle to grave, every 
female of citizen status was under the legal and social protection of her 
nearest male relative or husband, and the honor of these men was partly 
dependent upon how closely the women of their household adhered to the 
cardinal feminine virtues of chastity, modesty, obedience, and inconspic- 
uousness.”” The extent of gender segregation naturally varied along class 
lines, as only aristocratic and wealthy families could afford to limit the 
productivity of their women to the traditional domestic crafts of spinning 
and weaving. Women from lower down in the social scale were routinely 
obligated to undertake labors beyond the hearth, including the selling of 
bread and vegetables in the agora, working in the fields, and tending to 
livestock. As Aristotle pointedly observed, since the poor generally lack 
slaves, they are “forced by necessity to 


work their wives and children.”” 

With unsupervised contact between unat 
rather limited, particularly for the upper classes, opportunities for sexual, 
satisfaction were necessarily greater with partners of the same sex. Female: 
homosexuality, accordingly, was not unknown, as attested by the erotic 
poetry of Sappho of Lesbos (whence the term “lesbian”); but it was 


apparently less common and lacked the institutional supports that char- 
acterized the male variant. More decisive tha 


nthe physical barriers to sex; 
ual contact, however, were the prejudicial norms and attitudes impli- 
cated in the Greek pattern of gender segregation. The forced exclusion of 
women from the major fora of public life could not hel 
central ideological premise of patriarchy, that of innate female inferiority. 
Rendered secondary and subordinate to men, the capacity of women fo 
provide positive reinforcements and appraisals of male self-image was 
somewhat constrained, a circumstance that correspon 
their attractiveness as partners in emotive-erotic relationships. 
were not typically arranged to satisfy the demands of romantic 
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_ for the familiar triadic packaging of politics 
- i ; , property, an i 
; raed ee considerations of that sort did a a i 
a etween spouses (a phenomenon amply documented i j 
s), much of the husband’s affection took the form of ee Senta 
eee paternalism,” a disposition fostered oe a eae 
A ang girk a LA to eighteen years of age) were Poa 
EES i men (usually past thirty), an age differential 
i ean SNN E experience and temperament. 
ithin Polis society, ae ee sires ae sa era at 
cleat the symposion, the only coon age a wee arr re 
K oe ose 
es e ia pet high-priced courtesans, common prostitutes 
a aal izens who provided musical entertainment. Tn 
noah cen dace arrangements, it is readily understandable why 
eo the oppoeusors camry oe their emotive-erotic feelings 
tus or various “disreputable” Sas ee ne eee de ; 
f ú ; 
es et a 
ion 1 cee a sa to share, the masculine world of war, politics 
a vocrcy (*Tlove Kl 7 worthy love interests who received the per- 
eae eoboulos, I am mad for Kleoboulos, I gaze upon 
os tke pee ies were showered with attention and gifts, includ- 
ie yes are drinking vessels inscribed with the 
G lsded chose of « = e ul.” The favors granted in return naturally 
cenes of intercrural SERE E n AS paca 
| rse—anal penetratio j 
ay oe E ET for a noble erômenos); Pn 
T S sie proved no less satisfying in this regard 
BL pica level, rose considerations were paramount. At the sociale 
nz S eran that adolescent males—in contrast to 
Gaal (orcs ue lan ctl ge wcies © well poe 
ae ifying ic stature, as well - 
ower k S m as a man (rather than asa oid" 
EEE fe the agonal aristoi were finding it increas- 
tthe agen of ros ae ce in the traditional arenas of war and 
PR oubtedly offered much in the way of com- 
1 assessi KREI EE 
e a ere significance of these changes and refine- 
e a a aipa scholars have suggested that 
ft escapism,” a retreat A PORN 2 ae ca e 
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i of aristocratic power over KA eh a E fe 
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period.” As is perhaps clear from the preceding discussion, I am in sub- 
stantial agreement with that interpretation—it conforms, after all, to the 
standard response pattern of other declining aristocracies. But two qual- 
ifications need mention: first, it should not be overlooked that the Home- 
ric-style warriors had themselves cultivated eupbronsuné, the “good life” 
of joy and pleasure; and second, that aristocrats continued to exercise 
considerable power and influence in the oligarchical republics that gen- 
erally prevailed at the close of the period. Changes in aristocratic cul- 
tural practice, then, were subtle, and entailed a rechanneling rather than 
any open rupture with the past. As the public roles of warrior and ruler 
were “democratized” by progressive economic and military develop- 
ments, the aristoi naturally proceeded to a greater psychic investment in 
their leisurely pursuits—activities that the “ravening host” (Pindar’s epi- 
thet for the démos) were less interested in sharing and less capable of 
“sullying.” The intrinsic delights derived from such a life-style were no 
doubt alluring incentives in their own right, but a motive of weight was 
surely the desire to maintain a distinctive sense of status honor in the 
face of social upheavals that compromised or qualified the old standards, 


Owing to the class-based asymmetries that have prevailed historically 
within the sphere of cultural expression, the response of the lower orders 
to the crucible of change can never be recovered and documented as ade- 
quately as that of ruling or privileged strata. That information gap is ~; 
particularly pronounced in this instance, as written materials dating from 
the Archaic period derive almost exclusively from aristocratic sources, and 
it was this same class that utilized its wealth to dominate the visual media 
as well. Hesiod’s impassioned articulation of the grievances, values, and: 
aspirations of the subjugated masses—a rare surviving discourse from 
the depths—portrays vividly the early history of the period; but for the 
démos in ascendancy, no comparable body of literature exists. For Hes- 
iod’s heirs we must stitch together various strands of information, includ-: 
ing the inferences that can be drawn from partisan aristocratic witnesses: 
and known social changes, the testimony of archaeology, and, most 
revealingly, several poetic works that originated in popular religious cul- 


ture. 






































When a Theognis laments the rise of “goatskin men” into the ranks _ 
of the agathoi, and castigates the wealth that procures their entry into the 
marriage beds of noble families, he confirms the reality of upward mobil- 
ity for select segments of the démos. The wealth that had been diligently 
won by adherence to Hesiod’s counsel of “piling work upon work” did 
much more, however, than allow for occasional hypergamy. In donning 
the panoply of the hoplite warrior, well-to-do peasants acquired the 
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: a KEEA, ideals that Hesiod could only pray for; and 
PEREA RE C y Owing to the silence of our sources, there can be litt] 
a such men made themselves audible in the agotas and ass j 
n : eir ne demanding social justice and the rule of law Rall hie 
| ? l enirat the banner of Eunomia, their ideal was u ae 
sonomia, or equal order’, as they advanced in power, Whetha th o 
E r coming to the problems of civic factionalism eee 
ire a see as champions of the disaffected, aristocratic donation 
erywhere constrained to give way to a broader-based politics that 


+ With the political rise of the peasantry. 
Pa Er noe 3 
oindnia of citizens at long last entered the sta 
ee : fence Sees a 
his P i seme ee circle of civic self-governance constituted a 
vance, the stirring rhetoric of “ i 
o ; r ot community” and “eaqyal- 
T e r a obscure certain obdurate realities, R Rae 
A y ; A an E EE transformed by the ethos of communal = 
ice—still remained operative through 
ghout all sectors of Greek life, P 
: . . . : . A 
Tonneed m inequalities continued to divide the citizenry, and mie 
Pe ng OF the rise of the démos,” it must be kept in mind that the 
prosperous peasant-farmers who now swelled the ranks of the eas 


the Polis as a functioning 
ge of history. But though 


tho l irty acre (twelve he 
pi , ctare}) ran 
were still something of an elite group, rarely comprising sabe ee 


hird of t i 
cco a bia a male population. For the smallholding majority 
rtunate to possess a couple of h 
ite ectares, the most i 
cern was not political emancipati i naaa 
er ipation but economi i i 
eee omic survival, and it 
] radical program for debt relief and 
Stas ief and land reform would 
a y eos most ardent supporters,“ A fundamental Opposition 
{ che Bs n ek poorer segments of Polis society would thus persist 
1g eek history, varying in scale and i i 
ig! i r nd intensity, but ~ 
arto p rupturing experience of stasis. A p: 
Altho A . 
ai T the land and tending to livestock dominated the 
an : Peasant life, interludes of leisure and entertainment were 
ose ta 7 t ae ela festivals that marked the changing agri 
tural ons.” Ploughi i i i : 
heel Shing, sowing, reaping, threshing—these were 
oem portant communal events requiring divine favor, and 
~ eigious rituals that had evolved to address that need formed the 
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music—activities that would in time give birth to the high art forms of 
tragedy and comedy. Particularly important were songs honoring the 
deities most responsible for the peasant’s livelihood: Demeter “the 
bestower of glorious fruits and holy grains,” Dionysus “the god of abun- 
dant grape-clusters,” and Pan “the shepherd’s god.” The following Hymn 
to Gaia, the primordial earth-mother, captures something of the peasant’s 


ideal:** 


To well-founded Gaia I will sing, the mother of all, eldest of all beings, she 
who feeds all the things that are upon the land, . . . through you, O Queen, 
good children and good fruits come into being, and to you it belongs to give 
livelihood to mortal men or to take it away. Happy and prosperous is the 
man you kindly honor, for to him all things are in abundance: his life-giving 
cornlands are heavy-laden, livestock abound upon his fields, and his oikos is 
filled full with good things. These men rule with eunomia in their Polis of fair 
women, and great happiness and wealth follow them; their sons rejoice in 
everfresh merriment, and their flower-laden daughters in cheerful playing 
barids skip over the flowers of the soft meadow. Thus it is with those you 
honor, holy goddess, bountiful spirit. 


As the ancient city was founded upon an agrarian basis, the majority 


of its citizens did not look beyond Mother Earth for their immediate 


livelihood. For various indispensable accoutrements and appreciated 
refinements, however, peasants and nobles alike turned to the skills and 
services of the démiourgoi, the craftsmen and traders whose small num- 


bers belied their great importance to the social and economic vitality of ` 
Polis society.” Indeed, for those communities that lacked sufficient farm- - 


ing lands or whose geographical location enabled them to play pivotal 
roles in the conveyance and exchange of needed resources, the trade and 
craft sectors were to become essential components within their economies. 
-We noted earlier that numerous colonies and trading posts had been 
established throughout the Mediterranean basin during the expansion 
of the seventh and sixth centuries, and the interchange of commodities 
that these networks facilitated greatly enhanced the overall level of pros- 
perity within the Hellenic world. The impact of accelerating commerce 
and trade on self-sufficient agrarian communities is never entirely har- 
monious, however, as expanding markets are typically accompanied by 


widening social disparities and distinct “hard times” for marginal peas- 


ants. The principal carriers of the new economic order—the merchant: 
especially, and the craftsman to a lesser degree—would accordingly labor 


under a permanent cloud of moral ambivalence, at once distrusted and 
disparaged by landed citizens apprehensive of being “taken” in 
inequitable, profiteering transactions, but also welcomed for the valued 
goods and services that they alone could supply. : 
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Th 2 : 
ae eon social status of the artisan dates back to the Dark A 
ales ite 4 A as can be seen in Homer’s portrayal of Hephaistos the 
ee a whose craftsmanship earned admiration from all the om 
; e limping gait and misshapen form provided occasi e 
unquenchable laughter.” Leisure was the aristocrati id ie cre 
u cratic ideal, and if on 
; ad ae vera than supervise), then let it be upon the land and w 
eet ae a | fumes of a dingy workshop. As Marx accuratel 
Observes i A iquity unanimously esteemed agriculture as the pro i 
occupa ion a ve free man, the soldier’s school,” while manufacture 5 i 
: : ; 
widely oe ed as a corruption” fit for slaves, freedmen, and erica 
er ing citizenship rights.“ The justifications for this prejudice were 
ne i n A with the fact that craftsmen, unlike peasant-farmers 
neg ae his for enn in a fashion similar to landless laborers 
3 nts were thus much closer to the G i i 
rer reek ideal of inde- 
pendence and self-sufficiency, whil i i thei 
: , while artisans were stigmatized fi i 
codon a or their 
a ete dependency. Powerful emotive linkages between soil, citi- 
A P» and war provided additional grounds for disesteem, as hise 
ithout proprietary ties to the land were judged to lack permanent su 
n i i 5 
ji ns e 2 T a analogous to noncitizens who 
1 ed from landownership. To thes itical-i 
d e political-ideologi 
siderations one must add th ay 
i at many crafts wer ly intrinsi 
DARE : e not only intrinsically 
les potentially hazardous: tanners, fi 
t i : ullers, and d h 
ope with noxious smells, whil ate 
: ne ; e potters and metalwork i 
ēd: severe injuries when stoking ki EE 
| seve ing kilns or pouring molt 
istocratic contempt for craft o i oes 
stocratic ccupations a h i 
a ppears to have grown wit 
a pen of eh and its attendent devaluation of Gee there is = 
reason: ppose that any Archaic noblem isa 
he vii : ; an would have disagreed wit 
ae in penne orgie Plato and Aristotle, ait of wile 
at true citizenship was im i 
clared possible for crafts 
echanical’ (banausos) and ‘h i ie 
nech: ( uckstering’ (agoraio i 
pope and inimical towards areté."” a ee eee, 
Arti l 
d as PEON ee held to these stereotypical slurs than 
lid pea abusive label of kakoi, Indeed 
pas . Indeed, a few of the more suc- 
: ae managed to leave enduring testaments to their own self- 
hice ue o P An early example is provided by a 
nth-ce or who, in offering a costly ko 
a : y kouros statue to Apollo 
bed : “Euthykartides the Naxi : 
me,” publicly announc is fi oe. 
: ed both his financial i 
é i success and his artisti 
ae rtistic 
ta a aie sculptor from Chios celebrated his skills in 
e sae te am Apollo, receive this beautiful statue, one of 
see P ished by Archermos in his wisdom (sophia).” Several 
sixth-century Athens commissioned costly bronze statuary as 
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themselves, placing these offerings on the 


acropolis for all their fellow citizens to behold. Vase painters were no less 
restrained in publicizing their accomplishments, often signing their prod- 
ucts by name, “Sophilos made,” “Exekias painted and made me,” and in 
confirmation of Hesiod’s adage “potter envies potter,” there was even 
agonal rivalry: “as never Euphronios” declares a vase “made by 
Euthymides!” The numerous pictorial representations of agricultural and 
craft activities that appear on Archaic ceramic ware also confirm a keen 
interest in the various callings of labor; and it has not gone unnoticed that 
many of the workshop scenes are highly idealized, with serene and majes- 
tic artisans manifesting their skills before admiring onlookers.” 

Artisans who could afford costly dedications of the sort mentioned 
represented the elite of their professions, but the desire for public recog- 
nition their actions manifest was undoubtedly widely shared, as was the 
inner satisfaction they derived from technical accomplishment. Those 
feelings were well founded, seeing that many years of specialized and 
continuous training were required before a man could hope to chisel 
stone into divine statues, model soft clay into fine and durable wares, or 
transform ores into gleaming swords and shields. That craftsmen viewed 
their skills as a coveted patrimony is clear from the strong tradition of 
family continuity revealed by our sources. While sons of the aristoi dis- 


ported themselves in the gymnasia and symposia, the sons of craftsmen 
duous apprenticeship that would eventually make 


were entering the ar 
them accomplished masters, men whose artistic and technical skills 


secured for Greek wares a privileged position in the markets of the 


Mediterranean and beyond. 
In any artisanal ideology, the most important and inspirational fea- 
ture is the recognition th 
civilization. Found in one 
Greece the theme makes its first ap 
Hephaistos, the divine smith: 


well as commemorative stelae of 


Sing, clear-voiced Muse, of Hephaistos famed for skilled works, who with 


bright-eyed Athena taught splendid crafts to men upon the earth, men who 
before used to dwell in caves in the mountains, just like wild beasts. But 
now that they have learned crafts through Hephaistos the famed artist, they 
easily live tranquil lives in their own homes the whole year round. Be gra: 


cious, Hephaistos, and grant me areté and prosperity. 


Technical knowledge a 
theme was well known amon 
commonly refer to it as the Promethean ideal, so named for the mythical 


Titan god whose bestowal of fire enab 


at technology is the foundation and wellspring of | 
form or another in most parts of the globe, in: 
pearance in the Archaic Hymn to. 


nd humanity’s ascent from barbarism—that | 
g the Greeks in several versions; we moderns _ 








led helpless mortals to survive and 
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fashion the necessary furnishings of civilized exis 
fas ngs O tence. Our familiari 
Leer tale derives primarily from Aeschylus’ classic fora aa 
Lapel see hicks aad century), wherein the Titan is sie 
oe g hot only fire, “the teacher of every craft to mortals, thei 
greate esource, but also knowledge of the techniques of heali a 
RRR navigation, farming, the working of EEE POEN ni 
a EA is detailed study on Greek myths, Geoffrey Kirk notes a 
Pron us appears in the earliest mythical versions simpl h 
ventional “trickster” figure: the Titan cleverly maneuvers Tais into ler 
ect- 


ing ani + efe > 
= sepa and fat for his sacrificial portion (an aetiological stor 
DA a aes for why humans keep the best portions for fea 
elves As a en Zeus tries to neutralize this deception by withholdin 
ee peek = cunning Prometheus returns it by stealth.” ae 
e j : the aie the sixth century, Prometheus’ func 
erably extended, so much so i 
i c that he beco 
mea i mes the gre 
C n T of humankind. The primary social Ai of 
n—which coincides with the i 
i lon—w general expansion of 
: of tr: 
i ipd P in the Greek world—is readily transparent: like > 
T Aiai ree it orny celebrates the artisan’s contributions to 
; y legitimizing both the professio j iti 
; n and its pract 
Da g practitioners. In an 
pr Marke pees intense political struggles between hereditary elites and ris- 
! Sperone iB can be certain that these “Promethean values” formed 
n in ortifying component i i i 
r g p t in the ideological arsenal of the urban- 
There is no sh 
T ortage of such pride a i i 
a p . nd assertiveness in the Hymn to 
oe, nis that is our most illuminating source 
a of Archaic artisans and merch 
a s erchants. On any casu 
ding, this lengthy poem comes across as an aesthetically flawed ae 














-ultie iled i i i 

inne ate in adapting traditional mythic materials as a vehicle 
pressi g the contemporary ideals of the urban-dêmos. That point 

é T demonstrated by Norman Brown, who offers a 
-sociological exegesis of the h in hi f 

ESO ymn in his book H j 

re türni I ermes the Thief. 

: ng to Brown’s analysis, let us review the basic plotline of ne 





























A ilelice Zour ain with the circumstances of Hermes’ conception: a 
a mah, s ies out of Olympus and makes love to Maia, a cave- 
ae pl i Be So subsequently bears a son “of many ways 
ing wi , a robber, a driver of cattle, a bringer of dreams 
tby night, a thief at the gates.”** By the noon of his very first i 
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the infant Hermes is up and around, and comes across a tortoise which he 
promptly kills and fashions into the first tortoise-shell lyre. Towards 
evening the infant grows hungry and proceeds to raid the cattle of the 
gods; he drives away fifty cows from Apollo’s herd, covering his tracks by 
wearing special sandals of his own making. After hiding the herd in a 
cave, Hermes invents firesticks and offers a sacrifice to the gods. He 
returns to his cradle, whereupon his mother reproaches him for his thiev- 
ing ways and warns of Apollo’s wrath. Hermes rebukes the censure and 
announces that he “will set upon whatever techné (‘craft or ‘trade’) is the 
best.” He goes on to complain of the low status he and his mother share 
in their gloomy cave, and declares that he wants the same honors as 
Apollo; should Zeus refuse this request for equality, he will become “the 
leader of knaves” and proceed to rob Apollo’s rich temple in Delphi.” 
Apollo, in the meantime, is in search of his stolen herd, and eventually 
confronts Hermes with the crime. Unmoved by Apollo’s threats, Her- 
mes cunningly denies all knowledge of the deed. The sun god then carries 
the infant to Olympus for a trial before Zeus; again Hermes denies every- 
thing, even swearing an oath to that effect to his father. Zeus is moved to. 
laughter over his child’s “evil-minded” ways but nonetheless orders Her- 
mes to restore the stolen property. As Apollo starts to drive away the. 
cattle, Hermes suddenly begins playing on his lyre, which so captivates his: 
elder half brother that he offers the cows as well as the office of super 
vising herds in exchange for the sweet-sounding instrument. The bargain 
is struck, and Apollo asks Hermes to swear that he will refrain from: 
stealing back the lyre. Thereupon Hermes invents another instrument. 
for himself, the shepherd’s pipe, and the tale ends with the two agreeing 
to become dear friends. At no point in the Hymn is there any authorial 
disapproval of Hermes’ thievish and deceitful ways; on the contrary, the 
god’s actions are openly celebrated and admired for their advantageous 





consequences. 
Brown begins his analysis of this odd tale by locating the likely milieu _ 


of both author and audience.” Although Hermes’ mythical origins are 
rooted in the “cattle raider” and “trickster” figure common to many 
primitive pastoral peoples, by the time of this particular composition, 
both the god and Greek society had long since moved beyond the rustic 
stage. The stock motifs of trickster and cattle raider remain, forming th 
core of the tale, but new elements have been grafted on which indicat 
that the myth has been upgraded for a changed environment. By exam 

ining the nature of these adaptations, Brown is able to show that Hermes. 
has been ideologically “ appropriated” by the craft and commercial strata 
of Polis society. Drawing support from comparative materials, Brown 
notes that authorial intentions are rarely observable in the core struc 
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tures of myths—traditions 
that cannot be altered i 
i at will— 
oe = EEIE of characters as a P : ees 
cae ane ener a Fox and Brer Rabbit are not ade f a 
í , but rather character types for ex i : 
r es: i 
> pte of subordinate classes under aspen ae rene 
ee aa slavery respectively, so the Hermes character repre ae 
ER ane the Archaic urban-dêmos. This is sstablished pa he 
Dae ne a ae T bustles out of his cradle and invents fete 
idres ortunate tortoise in words that c : 
| 8 3 s ould 
GEA a a sign of great profit for me! . . "You. T Biza 
a ae a and I bs do you no dishonor, but first of all you shall 
ue ine iis s to dismember the tortoise, gaining its shell f 
= acces : comments, the repeated emphasis on profit akte 
di shepherd's cas just the es but the special sandals, the k 
e shephe represents the operational creed of ; 
5 th 
AA n the S of their hands and a Wh o 
reject: \er’s SCO ing, Hermes justifies his thievi a 
OS acquisitive individualism ee ae. a man”: T vill a 
N A P x a he declares, for “it is better i meam 
al f ith the immortal gods, rich and ith 
: a than to dwell and sit in a ee gece ae ee 
i iy sora sont! aes chess fie social standing), “shady ae » 
ply n ense. A word frequently used to descri 
tions A translatable as ‘cunning’ or nia eaters 
ie on sea 3 Bais word for profit, kerdos, it mote ely nee 
ae is pro it or gain’, i.e., pecuniary advantage. When ie 
i plying t PEU Hermes exhibits clever litigious skills, sophi B 
os 4 $ T a since Apollo has “brought no e R 
l 2 nds for any accusation! Th i 
i. ! The same smooth 
= display during his sharp bargaining with oa 
nee i aera le gaining partnership over cattle and hte 
Goce ay e re desired. Who else but a 
perce easons, could serve as a god “the i i 
talking self-seeker” that haunted the ae es 
ë . + . 2 
N e affinity between the Hermes character and mercantil. 
omia i : y forged in one particular passage that sacrifices ; m 
o a sake of sociological realism. After completin the 
am ; aa o voices a concern to Hermes: “Son of Mai i ide 
on a i ; I a you Pa steal from me both the lyre aay 
a bow; u have an office from Z ish 
ha ; fou e from Zeus to establish 
- ne ane among mankind.”® This Seer = e 2 
Apol ears that he will be robbed and adduces as his P Hee. 
| er- 
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mes’ position as the god of epamoibia, ‘exchange’, or ‘barter’. The mys- 
tery is resolved, however, when one recalls the attitude of horse-loving 
aristocrats towards those who “live by cheating and stealing from each 
other in the agora,” and that Apollo was generally regarded as the 
quintessential “aristocratic” deity. The passage thus accurately conveys 
the aristocratic prejudice that equated commercial exchange with theft, 
and it affirms Hermes’ standing as the spiritual patron of the urban- 
démos. In a society where the ruling powers consider the typical trades- 
man a larcenous rogue, notes Brown, “it is only natural for him to react 
by justifying and idealizing theft.” Hence the appeal of Reynard the Fox 
to medieval merchants, and the attraction of Hermes to the working 
classes of the ancient Polis—a god who, as Plato was to caustically 
observe, symbolizes “theft and verbal deceit and the ways of the agora,” 

In fusing the old motifs of trickster and thief with the ideals of an 
emerging commercial culture, the Hymn sheds light on the turbulent 
period of its composition. Brown notes that two of the hymn’s themes are’ 
innovations in the mythology of Hermes: the representation of Hermes as 
an infant, and the strife between Hermes and Apollo. The first device 
(with its pronounced stylistic drawbacks) symbolizes the comparative 


youth of the nascent urban economy and serves to accentuate the differ- ` 


ences “between the established authority of the aristocracy [Apollo] and 
the native intelligence of the rising lower classes [Hermes].”® By pre- 
senting Hermes as an infant, the poet also manages to produce a context 


that justifies the aggressive actions of his hero: Hermes is born to a lowly: 


station, and the Hymn narrates his quest for equality; the hero’s stated. 


ambition is simply to secure the same honors and privileges as Apollo, thè: 


purple-robed aristocrat of Olympus. With this second innovation—the 
conflict between the two gods—the poet skillfully translates into mythic 
discourse the stasis between aristoi and démos, and the latter’s struggle to 
secure social justice and political equality. The Hymn thus not only pot- 
trays the social psychology of the men from the agora—with Hermes as 
the model of cunning, inventiveness, enterprise, boldness—it also gives 
symbolic expression to the social aspirations of the urban-démos during 
the strife-torn Archaic period. 


As told in the revamped myth, Hermes is successful in his quest for equal- 


ity with Apollo. In historical reality, those who listened with delight to the _ 
exploits of the crafty god were advancing towards a similar destiny, for it _ 


is clear that the processes of democratization had raised the. “common 
man” to an unprecedented level of political standing by the end of the 
Archaic period. Unlike the lower orders of the Near and Far East, sub- 
servient subjects who toiled in the service of Great Kings or hierocratic 
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3.ILv From Myth to Science, and the Occult: 
The Quest for Knowledge and Salvation 


Pride of place in the “Greek Miracle” is usually accorded to the Hellenic 
contribution to scientific rationalism, and it was in the sixth century that 
the first impressive steps were taken in such fields as cosmology, astron- 
omy, mathematics, geography, and biology. The pioneers in these studies 
all hailed originally from the western coast of Asia Minor, Ionia, where 
economic and cultural contacts with the older civilizations of Egypt and 
Babylonia were well developed. Building in part upon the accumulated 
empirical insights of their Near Eastern neighbors (who were particu- 
larly advanced in calendrical and engineering operations—vital arts in 
the maintenance of irrigation agriculture), the Ionians proceeded to pro- 
duce generalized or “theoretical” knowledge, integrated systems of ideas 
and principles that constitute the beginnings of science and philosophy. As 
the historian G. E. R. Lloyd succinctly observed, the Greeks were the 
first to truly “discover Nature,” i.e., to recognize that physical phenom- 
ena are not the products of random, arbitrary forces or supernatural 
powers, but regular events governed or patterned by determinable 
sequences of cause and effect.’ i 

An instructive example of this emerging rationalism is the naturalis- 
tic account of earthquakes offered by Thales (c. 625-547 BC), generally 
regarded as the first of the physikoi, as those who reflected upon the 
processes and constitution of physis, or ‘nature’, presently came to be: 
known. Thales conjectured that the earth was held up by water, and 
accordingly deduced that quakes must result from subterranean wave: 
tremors rather than divine displeasure. As Lloyd notes, the idea that the 
earth floats on water was common to several Near Eastern mythical cos- 
mologies, and the Greeks themselves had assigned the provenance of 
earthquakes to Poseidon, god of the sea. Thales’ naturalistic explanation 
thus represents a rationalization of those magicomythical elements that 
had defined the traditional mentality. Similar departures from conven- 
tional wisdom characterized the speculative rationalism of the other 


































physikoi. Anaximander (c. 611-546 Bc) reasoned that thunder and light- 
ning were caused by winds ripping through the clouds; Anaximenes 
(c. 587-525) contended that all of the myriad changes and transforma- 
tions in the natural world were caused by the “thinning” or “thickening” 
of a primary substance aêr (‘air’ or ‘mist’), e.g., clouds forming when 
aêr is condensed, yielding rain when further compressed, and so on. 
Attempts were also made to account for the genesis of the entire world 
order through natural processes, such as the “separating out” through 
motion of various qualities from some primal unity. The cosmos itself was 
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But mortals consider that the gods are born, and that they have clothes and 


speech and bodies like their own. 
He also assails the orthodox views of the leading bards:* 


Homer and Hesiod have attributed to the gods everything that is a shame and 
a reproach among men, stealing and committing adultery and deceiving each 


other. 


As to his own beliefs, Xenophanes, much like the other physikoi, articu- 
lates a more abstract, philosophical religion, a credo basically shorn of 


anthropomorphic traits: 


One god, greatest among gods and men, in no way similar to mortals either 


in body or in thought. ? 
Always he remains in the same place, moving not at all; nor is it fitting for 
him to go to different places at different times, but without toil he shakes all 
things by the thought of his mind. 


All of him sees, all thinks, and all hears. 


Irrespective of the enlightened religiosity contained within these nat- 
uralistic theologies, the rational investigation of nature presented an 
important challenge to traditional religious belief, and to the poets and 
seers who gave it form. By stripping Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, and the 


other Olympians of their responsibilities for the workings of nature, the 


physikot removed precisely those visible signs (earthquakes, rain, light- 
ning, etc.) that had served to confirm the existence of the gods. A breach 
was thereby opened between faith and reason—or rather, between pop- 
ular religion and philosophical theology—but the immediate social ram- 
ve been negligible. Having emerged outside the 


ifications appear to ha 
institutional framework of conventional cultic practice, and being 
d warrior-nobles, 


unattuned to basic religious concerns of peasants an 
these intellectualist views were largely confined to select circles of the 
highly cultured. Only with the advent of new educational arrangements in 
the more “critical” fifth century did rationalistic positions receive a wider. 
distribution, and so contribute to the growth of religious skepticism and 


normative anarchy (to be discussed in 4.IV). 


If the cultivation of reason constituted one important trend in the Archaic 
period, the celebration of mystery and the occult constituted anothe ; 
Given that the seventh and sixth centuries were marked by far-reachin 
structural transformations and, through colonization and trade, widening 
geographical horizons, it is not surprising that our sources should sugge 
that this was also a time of considerable religious ferment. The disloc 
r extensive social change commonly provides th 
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The verses of Archaic poets abound in testimony to the grim realism and 
despair that dominated the Greek conception of death: “Be young, my 
dear heart,” said Theognis, “there will be other men soon, but I shall be 
dead and become black earth”; or as Anakreon expressed it: “The abyss 
of Hades is frightful, the descent to it painful; once you have gone down, 
tis certain there’s no coming back.” The heroic fatalism of the Dark 
Age warrior, predicated in large measure upon the agonal conception of 
glorious combat and the irrationalities of warfare, was obviously less 
well suited to an age of yeoman-hoplites, whose incentives for war were 
more mundane and pragmatic, and whose normative orientation was 
accordingly more calculating and compensatory. 

Whatever the social and historical origins of the various mystery cults 
and their salvation doctrines—the annual “rebirth” of nature and fertility 
magic; contact with shamans from the barbarian world; and the spread of 
ideas from India and Egypt are among, the more prominent and reasonable 
conjectures—the core idea appears to have been essentially the same: through 
participation in certain secret rites, mystéria, entailing ritual purification 
and various ascetic practices, the initiate was offered the prospect of various 
earthly rewards—typically health, prosperity, and longevity—as well as the 
promise of a better fate in the life-to-come. In the “popular” mysteries, the 
content of that “blessed” afterlife seems to have differed little from a tem- 
poral paradise, but for the more intellectualist sects of Orphism and 
Pythagoreanism, an elaborate metaphysics of the soul was offered featuring 
numerous reincarnations (in all forms of life) and an eventual reunion with 


the universal Divine." The individual psyché, or ‘soul’, was thought to be an 
immortal fragment of the greater Divinity, but owing to some primordial sin, _ 
the psyché was imprisoned in an eatthly body to do penance, the so-called. 
sGma-séma doctrine, which held that the ‘body’ is a ‘tomb’ of the soul, After: 
a lengthy process of ritual purification, ascetic practice, and ethical conduct: 
(which for the Pythagoreans included the cultivation of scientific mathe= 


matics and number mysticism), the psyché would escape the wheel of rebir 


and return to its Divine origins. The fate of those who failed or who were not 
initiated differed according to the various sects; in certain branches of 
Orphism, unfortunates were consigned to lie forever in slime, while greater 
punishments—sometimes inflicted by terrifying monsters—were reserved 
for major criminals and malefactors. Belief in the immortality and divinity of | 
the soul was thus linked to its common corollary: postmortem retribution — 


and the horrors of Bell. 


Though the mystery cults provided new forms of emotional satis- 
faction through programs of orgiastic release and ascetic discipline, anda | 
measure of bracing hope against the finality of death, it is important to 
stress that mystic beliefs and practices did not displace worship of the 
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he period which intervened between the birth of Pericles and the death 
of Aristotle,” wrote Shelley, “is undoubtedly, whether considered by itself 
x with reference to the effects which it produced upon the subsequent 
destinies of civilized man, the most memorable in the history of the 
world.” A poet’s enthusiasm admittedly, and not the kind of observa- 
rion that opens most contemporary books on the ancients. Unlike the 
ier Romantics, we disenchanted moderns (or postmoderns!) no longer 
i to confuse the Greeks with the harmony and beautiful proportion of 
heir sculptured statues, and the “darker side” of their civilization has long 
ince been fully illumined. But though the once popular “cult of the Clas- 
ical” has given way to a more balanced assessment, the factual basis for 
helley’s encomium remains: the principles and ideals for virtually all 
hat comprises secular or “humanist” culture were initially established by 
he Greeks—in the visual arts, in poetry, in tragic and comedic drama, in 
storiography, philosophy, and science. The history behind that unpar- 
alleled cultural flowering is exceedingly complex and studded with so 
‘semarkable developments and personages that the period ranks as 
most concentrated “golden age” hitherto recorded. To cover so event- 
epoch in its entirety obviously lies beyond the compass of this 
as before, our focus will be trained on the core institutions, the 
yor social groups and strata, and the normative developments of great- 
relevance. In an effort to cope with the accelerating pace of social 
ultural change that marks the short century and a half between the 
y over the invading Persians in 490 Bc and the extirpation of Greek 
y by the Macedonians in 338 BC, a new organizational format 
adopted. In lieu of two separate sections, one devoted to socio- 
omic conditions, the other to norms and values, a closer narrative 
aving between the major structural developments and their attend- 
ltural response and expression will be offered. 








































































































































































































AT SLAVERY AND THE MATERIAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION 












































notebooks for Das Kapital, Karl Marx observed that “the history of 
cal antiquity is the history of cities, but of cities founded upon 
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landed property and agriculture.” Max Weber stressed the same corre- 
lation in greater detail, pointedly contrasting the integral unity of urban 
core and rural hinterland that characterized the ancient city, with the 
increasing polarization of town and country that marked urban develop- 
ments in the medieval period? Only recently, however, has the orientation 
of Marx and Weber come to ground our understanding of the ancient 
economy, for this was a field long encumbered by misleading modern 
analogies and concepts.’ Impressed by the resplendent urban veneer and 
extended commercial linkages and manufacturing skills of Classical civi- - 
lization—all of which can be easily misread when set against the stagnant 
backdrop of the rural Middle Ages—distinguished scholars such as Meyer 
and Rostovtzeff (and even Marx’s colleague Engels) tended to see in the 
ancient economy a smaller-scale version of the modern, replete with its 
own nascent “capitalism,” entrepreneurial “bourgeoisie,” bustling “fac- 
tories,” and “scientific agriculture.” As with most cases of anachronism, 
the empirical “facts” for this perspective were not so much lacking or 
imaginary as simply misconstrued: form was mistaken for content, and 

parallels were drawn without adequate reference to context. For while it. 
is both true and important that advanced commercial relations did 
develop in classical antiquity, involving not only the production of com: 
modities for profit but also a significant monetization of economic life, the 
encompassing institutional framework was such that these practices func 
tioned in a manner sociologically distinct from those associated with 
market-based economies. As Karl Polanyi tellingly observed in criticism o 
the formalist precepts of the “modernist” school, relations of produe- 
tion and distribution cannot be understood apart from the historical con- 
texts that define their logic of operation; in contrast to modern capitalism; 
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the ancient Polis economy—even in its most mature phases during the 
Classical and Hellenistic periods—remained “embedded” within a dis- 
tinctive sociocultural matrix that prevented the full flowering of capital 
istic rationalism.‘ 

The vast majority of poleis were firmly founded upon an agrarian _ 
basis, with upwards of 90% of the population living directly off the land. - 
Necessary supplemental tasks, which above all included securing metals 
and transforming them into implements of labor and war, were carried on 
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by traders and craftsmen, but both the volume of materials exchanged 












































and the number of personnel involved were generally quite small. Trade 
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and craft activities began to expand markedly, however, in the wake 



































the massive colonization movement and the introduction of coinage ear 






























































in the sixth century. By the start of the Classical period there were 



































number of major city-states that came to depend on seaborne trade for 
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here, however, the scale remained modest, as a single pertinent example 
will demonstrate. At the time when Athenian fine-painted pottery estab- 
lished a near monopoly in the Mediterranean during the late sixth and 
fifth centuries, it has been estimated that no more than 150 potters and 
painters were employed in its production; and when everyday ceramic 
ware and storage amphorae are included, the work force rises to a total of 
less than 500 people.’ 
The marginal status of manufacturing and commerce was not simply 
a consequence of various technical or logistical barriers, however, or of 
their attending psychological inhibitions. As both Marx and Weber dis- 
cerned, economic practices within the ancient city were fundamentally 
regulated and delimited by the encompassing pattern of social organiza- 
tion, which afforded primacy to political and status considerations and 
severely restricted the scope for notions of optimum productivity and 
market advantage. The “political economy” of Polis society was oriented 
not towards any maximal utilization of the available productive forces, 
but towards the civic or public existence of the citizen, i.e., the collective 
social relations between members of the koinônia tôn politén. To under- 
stand how the politics of citizenship governed material production, one. ` 
must begin with the land-citizen nexus. 
From the very inception of Polis society, land ownership appears as 
the exclusive right of citizens, whose access to the soil is mediated by 
their membership in a tribal/civic confraternity that collectively appro- 
priates and defends the territory upon which it is based. That propri- 
etary prerogative in turn serves to validate and enshrine the ideal of the 
citizen as an independent yeoman-hoplite, a “free” man who sustains. 
his family with the produce of his ancestral kléros and who fights in th 
ranks to secure the territorial interests of his community. In addition to: 
fostering the various social prejudices against the “dependent” and largely. 
landless “men of the agora” discussed earlier (3.Il.iv), this citizen: 
monopoly on land carried other economic consequences. Legally debarred. 
from acquiring landed property within the territorial confines of th 
Polis, free noncitizen residents or metoikoi (whose presence has bee: 
documented for most of the major poleis and whose numbers fluctuate 
around ten thousand in classical Athens) had little choice but to concer 
trate in the “open” professions of manufacturing, trade, and money. 
lending—thereby reinforcing the bias that such occupations were a “cor 
ruption” for citizens.’ From these interwoven structural and normative. 
constraints, it followed that the craft and commercial sectors of the econ- 
omy would remain not only comparatively small scale, but also operate 
under considerable disesteem by being confined to low status citizens 
and metic “outsiders.” That social “stigma” likewise helps to account for 
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highland scrub and stubble, and were raised in considerable numbers, 
the one providing cheese and milk, the other wool and meat. The basic 
implements of agricultural production remained rudimentary: an iron- 
tipped or wooden scratch plough, the sickle, the mattock and mallet, the 
axe and spade—a panoply whose effectiveness relies heavily upon human 
muscle power and stamina. Oxen and mules were the standard draft ani- 


mals, but many smallholders lacked the means to yoke a plough team of 


their own and were constrained to borrow from neighbors or the local 


aristocrat. The low level of technique coupled with the limited yield that 


he light soils left little time for relaxation, a point 


could be wrung from t 
underscored by an agricultural calendar that enjoined labor intensive 


tasks throughout the year: the repeated tillage operations to improve 
moisture retention and to aerate the topsoil; a staggered cycle for the 


sowing and harvesting of various crops; the grafting and pruning opera- 


tions; the endless offensives against weeds; the tendance of livestock; ter- 
lemental tasks that 


racing operations on hillsides; and the numerous supp 


are required to maintain any plot or farm in working order." Little won- 


der, then, that Hesiod’s great poem is essentially one long cautionary: 


tale against “Idleness,” pressed home by the warning that those who | 
dally in its company will find Famine and Poverty attending close behind ; 

While ecological conditions and the implements of production 
remained basically uniform and unchanged throughout the course of 
Greek history—apart from limited deforestation and a degree of soil 
exhaustion—the social relations of production, which turned on the own- 
ership and control of land and labor, exhibited greater flux and variety 
As we have already seen, much of the political turmoil in early Polis soc 

































































ety stemmed from developments in landholding patterns, typically invol 
ing matters of proprietary concentration and the status O 
whether free or encumbered by various service obligations or mortgas 
claims. These landholding arrangements in turn served to regulate t 
organization of human labor power, setting limits on the scope and scale 
of both independent and “compulsory” labor. Since we cannot here 
examine all the many local variants or the enduring mixe nat 


terized the land-labor linkage, let us briefly review the two ba: 


charac 
patterns, the one featuring a more national or collective form of exploit 


tion, the other the coercive power of class or property. E 
In the so-called conquest states, such as Sparta and Thessaly, indige 


nous populations had been early on enserfed or “helotized,” and there 


after constrained to provide produce and services to their overlord 


Though apparently on a smaller scale, several of the newly founded colo 


nial settlements are also known to have forced indigenous peoples int 


collective servitude, such as befell the Killyrioi of Syracuse, the Bithynia 
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usage beyond the ranks of the aristoi. Nor are there any grounds for 


assuming that slaves played any vital role in the craft sector, for not only 


were the Dark Age démiourgoi few in number (and often itinerant), but 
the limited scale of their operations—supplying local households on com- 
mission—precluded any significant utilization of slave labor. 

As economic activity intensified over the course of the Archaic period, 
through colonization and the expansion of commerce and trade, an 
“exchange economy” began making inroads upon formerly secluded ` 
autarkic households and communities. New opportunities for the accu- 
mulation of “wealth without limit” unleashed various productive as well 
as predatory pursuits, already attested to in Hesiod’s poetry. Indebtedness, 
the loss of one’s Jands to others, the necessity of buying and selling on the 
local or regional market—all this testifies to an extremely volatile, com- 
petitive environment, one where each individual must take diligent care in - 
his oikos in good order.” Differentiation within the peasantry 


“putting 
rom the ranks of the “kakoi” to full 


proceeded apace, as some rose f 
hoplite status, while others suffered emise 
the land. Hesiod himself can be taken as a forerunner of the rising yeo- 


time (he even includes advice on «turning out the thés” once the grains 
have been stored). As before, these slaves are the products of successfu 
wars and plundering raids, though some will have been acquired indi 





was almost certainly a luxury beyond reach for the majority of small: 
holders in Hesiod’s day, however, as those struggling to avoid foreclo- 
sures and “burning-eyed Famine” obviously lack the means to utilize 
dependent labor. 

Slavery continued to provide a source of supplemental labor for the 
Archaic warrior-aristocracy, the basic pattern having changed little from 
the Dark Age period: the majority of slaves remained domestic and 
female, while a smaller number of male captives toiled in the fields. While 
it is likely that larger estates began increasing their utilization of slaves 
with the general rise in material prosperity, their primary labor requir 
ments were addressed through other means. Just when the process begar 
is difficult to determine, but by the end of the seventh century it is appat 
ent that large segments of the free population had fallen into ruino 
dependency to the aristoi, some as clients constrained to yield produ 
and labor services to their masters, others as debt-bondsmen, whose con: 
tracted loss of liberty typically entailed forfeiture of their lands as wel 
Clientage arrangements were a legacy of the turbulent Dark Age, bu 
there is every reason to believe that traditional exactions were becomin 








ration and displacement from 


manry: a hardworking peasant-farmer, he employs a few slaves to assist. 
him in his daily toil and hires a supplemental laborer or two at harvest : 








rectly through barter or purchase. The ownership of human property 
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but the establishment of a new constitution 
that afforded the masses a greater measure of political power and legal 
protection. Under the tyranny of Peisistratus, the independent standing of 
the peasantry was further strengthened through various measures of 
material relief, a populist course that marked the ascendancy of most 
other Greek tyrants as well. Whether through timely constitutional 
reforms or through the agency of popular autocrats, we see that the 
dependent and debtor classes within Polis society were able to successfully 
reclaim their status as free citizens, thereby limiting or suspending those 
exploitative practices that had entailed the subjugation of civic “ insiders.” 
As the leisured and propertied elite were now politically and (in some 
cases) legally debarred from fully exploiting their fellow citizens, they 


other forms of dependency, 








were constrained to look elsewhere for a solution to their labor needs, - 














“outside” the koinônia tôn politén. The end result was a massive inten- 
sification and expansion of what had formerly been a rather limited prac- 
he utilization of slave labor, full chattels whose forcible importation’. 


tice: t 
into the world of the Polis began to accelerate rapidly from the middle of © 


the sixth century onwards.”® ; 

The sociological correlation between the emancipation of the peasant- : 
dêmos and the transition to full-scale chattel slavery finds its clearest 
expression in the fact that poleis that developed furthest in the direction 
of democracy Were, correspondingly, also noted for possessing large num: 
bers of slaves. Athens is the primary example, but perhaps the most 
revealing evidence concerns Chios, a prosperous island polis that not 
only established one of the earliest democratic constitutions, but is also 
reputed to have been the first Greek community to rely heavily on 


imported human chattels. i 



















17 These are suggestive connections, but it would 
be misleading to view the democracy-slavery nexus in too narrow a polt 
ical sense, for it is well established that several advanced commercial ol 
garchies—most notably Korinth and Aegina—likewise proceeded 
develop substantial slave populations. The key point rather involves t 
overall pattern of social organization, which was geared to the enhanced 
political status of commune members. In contrast to the social formations 
of the Near and Far East, where citizenship was unknown and where 
peasant and urban masses remained bound by various forms of collectiv 
dependence and servitude to the state apparatus, the institutional a 
cultural “logic” of Polis society enabled humbler members of the com 
munity to fend off efforts to reduce them to subject status. It was tha 
same logic that necessitated, in turn, the systematic development of 
labor system that would feature a hitherto unparalleled reliance on cha 
tel slavery. Once the latter arrangement began finding institutional elab 
oration, it readily spread beyond the confines of “democratizing” politie 
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the political process and press for relief, either through war policies and 
colonization or through a redistribution of wealth via factional struggle. 
In short, so Jong as the citizenry remained intent and capable of exercis- 
ing their exclusive right to land ownership and the full independence that 
befits “freemen,” the Polis did not possess within itself either the means of 
the inclination to supply an expanding economy with the requisite labor.” 
Owing to its superior military and economic standing vis-a-vis “barbar- 
ian” peoples, however, the Polis did have the capacity to capture and 
import that labor on a massive scale. The full realization of the Polis 
‘deal—a koinénia of free and independent self-governing citizens—was 
thus inextricably bound up with the transition to chattel slavery, initially 
because the emancipation of the peasant-démos created an offsetting 
demand for servile labor, and subsequently, because the emergence of a 
slave economy preserved the land-citizenship bond that keyed and sus- 
tained the entire social order. 


By the start of the Classical period, the transition to a slave mode of pro- 
duction had been made by many communities, particularly those in the 
forefront of political and/or commercial development, such as Athens, 


Korinth, Miletus, Aegina, Megara, Chios, Samos, and Syracuse. Although. 
demographic evidence is frustratingly scarce owing to the virtual absence 
of recorded information (occasional mention of naval and infantry forces 
is the major exception), the population estimates that economic historians 
have put forward on the subject of slavery remain instructive. Regarding 
the overall proportion of enslaved and helotized peoples in the total pop- 
ulation of Classical Greece, the most plausible extrapolations suggest: 
something on the order of 30%.” In the case of Athens, the wealthiest and 
most populous state in the Classical period, there is general agreement 
that the number of adult male citizens reached some 40,000 by mid fifth 


century and that the slave population ranged between 80 and 100,000 


Korinth, another prosperous community active in trade, is thought tò: 
have had some 15,000 adult male citizens, and approximately twenty to 


thirty thousand slaves. For Boeotia, an agrarian region roughly the size o 
Attika but composed of several independent poleis (the most notable o 


which was Thebes), the combined number of adult male citizens probably 
reached 30 to 40,000, with corresponding numbers for the servile pop : 
lation. By far the greatest imbalance existed in Sparta, where a warrior 
class of five to eight thousand adult male Spartans (with the aid of polit- 
ically dependent perioikoi and other allies) held down a subject popula- 


tion of Helots whose numbers are thought to have been aroun 


150,000." As speculative as these various estimates may be (and I have _ 
generally provided the more conservative figures), confidence in the over 
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death, as the inscriptional and literary evidence pertaining to manumis- 
sion plainly attests. 

The plight of mine and quarry slaves, in stark contrast, was brutally 
oppressive, and the physical toll exacted by this strenuous and hazardous 
form of labor made these pits voracious consumer's of human life. It has 
been estimated that the profitable silver mines of Athens alone employed 
more than ten thousand slaves in peak periods; and the largest individual 
holdings of slaves on record are for the servile teams rented out for mine 
work. The Athenian general Nikias exploited one thousand human beings 
in that fashion, while two other slaveholders owned teams of six hundred 
and three hundred respectively. So lucrative was this “business” that the 
philosopher-general Xenophon proposed a grand scheme whereby the 
Athenian state would purchase public slaves (up to three per citizen) and 
then hire them out to contractors working the mines, the profits accruing 
to a citizenry thus freed from all necessity of self-maintenance.”” 

Slaves were also extensively utilized in craft production, and a few of 
the ergastéria, or ‘workshops’, are known to have attained considerable 
size. The shield-manufacturing business of the metic Cephalus employed 
120 slaves, while that of the rich banker Pasion employed between 60 and 
70; the inheritance of Demosthenes, the fourth-century orator-politician, 
included a workshop with 53 slaves skilled in the manufacture of cutlery 
and furniture; and comparable numbers of human chattels were employed 
in the large and profitable tanneries. The operational scale here was atyp- 


ical, however, for these were establishments run by some of the wealthi- 


est families in Athens. The more conventional arrangement appears to 


have consisted of an independent artisan whose home doubled as his. 


shop and who worked alongside a couple of slaves and the son who: 


would one day succeed him. Many artisans were themselves slaves’. 
(known as chéris oikountes, those ‘dwelling apart’), who practised their. 


professions outside their master’s supervision, either in self-managed 


shops or through contracting. A portion of their earnings was paid over to. 
their owners in the form of a body rent, while any remainder beyond: 


that for self-maintenance was accumulated with the aim of eventually 
purchasing freedom. Another “craft” of sorts was the sex trade local- 





ized in the brothels and taverns, a lucrative commerce in rented bodies: 
that relied almost exclusively on slaves and noncitizen outsiders for its _ 


essential personnel. 


The employment of slaves by the State, the so-called public slaves. 


(démosioi douloi), took a variety of forms, ranging from secretarial and 
accounting duties in public administration to service as physicians, row- 


ers in the fleet, or even as police (for a time, the Athenians utilized several 
hundred Scythian archers in the latter capacity). More typical, however, 
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faced the prospect of enslavement—a fate that appears to have been very 
much on the Greek mind to judge from the frequent references to it in 
poetry and tragic drama. By the Classical period, it appears that pan- 
Hellenic sentiments had taken sufficient hold to make the taking of ran- 
som payments for captured Greeks a more common option (the difficul- 
ties in “taming” defeated hoplites no doubt also contributed), though it 
must be stressed that the Greeks never refrained from enslaving one 
another, as the pages of the historians Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon copiously testify. The vast majority of slaves, however, were 
not fellow Greeks, but barbaroi, foreign peoples imported primarily from 
countries to the north and the east, such as Thrace, Illyria, Scythia, Phry- 
gia, and Syria. Again, these “commodities” were usually first “produced” 
by local wars and then sold to Greek slave traders in exchange for minted 
silver, wine and oil, or finished luxury wares. Several tribal nations were 
in the business of selling their surplus children for export, and the piracy 


that flourished in Mediterranean waters provided yet another important — 


and steady source. In contrast, the breeding of slaves appears to have 
been a marginal enterprise, undoubtedly due to the costly nature of the 
nurturing process, the dangers involved in childbirth, and the high rates of 
infant 
internal reproduction of the work force, seeing that the external supply 
remained abundant and the costs minimal: the price paid for a slave on 
the market averaged some two hundred drachmas in the fifth century 
(which roughly corresponded to seven or eight months wages for a skilled 
artisan, and a quarter the cost of a good mule team); the massive booty 


hauls of victorious armies usually brought the price down even lower. 


Only the very poor, in other words, would have found the outlay for an. 


“ensouled instrument” or two beyond their means. 


Is it legitimate, then, considering all the foregoing, to characterize Clas- 
sical Greek society as a “slave society,” as a social formation dependent. 
upon a “slave mode of production?” Let us begin our closing summation 
with an observation by the social philosopher most closely associated 


with such views, Karl Marx:* 


The specific economic form in which unpaid surplus labor is pumped out of 


the direct producers, determines the relation of domination and servitude, as 
nit asa 


it emerges directly out of production itself and, in turn, reacts upo 


determining element. Upon this basis is founded the entire structure of the 
t of the production-reations 


economic organization—which grows up ou 
themselves—and therewith its specific political structure. It is always the 


direct relation between the owners of the conditions o 


direct producers—a relation that always naturally corresponds to a definite 


mortality“? There was, moreover, no real need to resort to any , 


f production and the 
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=< In applying this insight to Polis societ i 
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saat a NESA $ Greek citizens were themselves a 
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he artisan alongsid : f SA TRE T E E E 
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ocations of war oli i ao Sa eee 
recessity of dee sires ae culture. ke! thus freeing the elite from the 
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t ality < etorship” in the social organizati 
a ie oe ae In a world virtually empty of ack a 
ahat ade par of human beings that yielded the margin of sur- 
viewed exclusivel in i PSE possible, a surplus that should not be 
Ne bot also in bee e piace material sense of producing basic sta- 
the manifold eine tee aveowners the requisite “leisure” to engage in 
é Soar pi o ae Without the versatile services of 
oe pols pe 4 free citizen—whether aristocrat, peasant- 
ieee ee nal ave found the exercise of civic freedom a 
TERN ae ilege. That paradox was not unrecognized by 
Erei , a succinct formulation finding expression in a 
À pides, now lost save for a fragmentary but most telling testa- 
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“For it is by the sl 

E slaves, truly, th : a 

men hoi eleutheroi).” > truly, that we freemen live’ (douloisi gar te 



























































ae 4I THE PERSIAN CHALLEN 
GE: 
MILITARY TRIUMPH AND CULTURAL AFFIRMATION 
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o n E mi mainland, those that had been estab- 
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> H gia A PA iedaie early on subjected to the A 

or i u neighbors,’ As early as the seventh century, the Greeks 

gunn eres of Asia Minor were involved in major defensive 

e ading Cimmerians and the expanding kingdom of Lydia 
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ed by the notorious lack of unity that plagued 


inter-Greek relations. During the reign of King Croesus (5 60-546 BC), he 
of the fabled riches, the Lydians eventually capitalized on this “polis part- 
ticularism,” and the divided Greeks fell subject to the tribute demands of 
a foreign overlord. Though the loss of autonomy was resented, the Lydian 
yoke was not excessively onerous, and both peoples appear to have ben- 
efitted from extensive economic and cultural exchanges. ; 
During the period when the Jonians were still strugg 
their independence against the Lydians, greater rumblings were occurring 
further to the east, where the disintegration of the Assyrian empire was 
being hastened by the expanding power of Media and by Egyptian and 
Babylonian resurgence. Nineveh itself was eventually sacked in 612 BC, a 


defeat so overwhelming that the Assyrians disappear thereafter from the 


historical record. A successor to their imperial status was not long in 


coming: in 559 BC an extraordinary warlord assumed the kingship of 


an effort gravely handicapp 


ling to retain 




























Persia—then a minor vassal state of the Medes—and promptly embarked 


on a campaign of conquest that would result in the creation of the great. 
est land empire the world had 















yet seen.’ Cyrus the Great, referred to as 
Yahweh’s “anointed one” by the prophet Isaiah, led his bow-wielding 
nomads out of the Iranian plateau and quickly overran the great powers 
of the Middle Eastern plains. The fall of Lydia in 547 BC exposed the 
Greeks to Cyrus’ advancing armies, and the prospects were so bleak that 


two communities, Teos and Phocaea, literally “packed up their poleis” 


and set sail for the west. Other Greek communities opted for resistance 














































but with the sacking of Priene and enslavement of its citizens, these efforts 
ly, and the Greeks of Asia Minor passed into the Per: 


collapsed inglorious 
sian sphere of domination. For the next half century, imperial authority. 


was exercised through local Greek agents who took their instructions 
from regional governors known as satraps, a patrimonial office normally 
filled by high-ranking members of the Persian aristocracy. Yielding trib- 
ute to the Great King and supplying his army with hoplite infantry and 
naval forces during campaigns constituted the chief burdens of depe 






















































dency. 




















ith this “slavery”—for so the Greeks described theit 
status—erupted in 499 BC, when the Jonians, led by Miletus, deposed 
their Persian-supported “tyrants” and restored democratic self-rule. Early 
military successes brought others into revolt, beginning with the Doriar 

d by the Greeks 


and Aeolian Greeks of the Anatolian seaboard, followe 









Dissatisfaction W: 























Cyprus and the Carians. Envoys were sent to mainland Greece with th 
aim of securing military assistance, but only two states responded favor 
ably. Athens, as the “mother-city” of the Ionians, felt obligated to con 
y ships for one campaign, while an allie 










tribute a small force of twent 
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Eretria sent a s i 
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lance gree y Greek communiti 
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tehed toc y sa oe some twenty thousand aps wal 
aoe e Great King’s will, and : 
a- the invasi , and after sacking Na 
Baspicuousl force landed on the Attik shore above a N 
he ae y present on the Persian side was the aging tyr ei 
er ruler of Athens whom the Persians inentied eh ve 
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compared to more than six thousand for the routed invader, whose ranks 
crumbled under the disciplined impact of the heavily armed hoplites. For 
Darius the Great King, however, Marathon was little more than a tem- 
porary setback, attributable to an underestimation of his foe’s tenacity; 
preparations for a new, grander campaign were begun immediately, and 
this time the full weight of Persia’s vast economic and manpower 
resources would be deployed. 
Fortunately for the Greeks, those preparations were repeatedly stalled 
by the kinds of internal problems that commonly beset transnational 
autocracies: revolts by subject peoples and succession intrigues bred by _ 
royal polygamy. Egypt made a bid to shake off the Persian yoke in 486. 
BC, an action that appears to have triggered several lesser uprisings in 
various eastern provinces. Death of the aging Darius in the following 
year caused yet further delays, as did the Babylonian revolt of 482 Bc. The 
new king—a younger son but first-born to the reigning queen—eventually 
managed to restore order within both palace and empire and promptly 
returned to the matter of punishing and subjugating the upstart Greeks. 
The scale of Xerxes’ preparatory operations were truly monumental, the 
complex logistics and grandiose engineering designed not simply to facil- 
itate the advance of his immense array, but to intimidate in the process, as 
captured spies were released to bear witness to the carnage to come. A 
canal requiring three years of forced labor was dug across the Mount 
Athos promontory to provide safe passage for the fleet; massive stores of 
food were established in depots all along the Thracian coast to provision.” 
the huge army; and two pontoon bridges were set up across the strait of 
the Black Sea, employing over 650 ships moored and fastened by rope 
cables nearly a mile long. As for the invasion force itself, Xerxes appears 
to have levied conscripts from all the various nations of his vast empire. 
Herodotus’ detailed muster roll records forty-six different nationalities, 
including Bactrians, Ethiopians, Indians, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Arabs, 


































and subject Greeks.’ The actual size of this force is not known, but rea- 
sonable estimates have cut down the Greek exaggerations—which spoke 


















of “millions” who literally “drank the rivers dry”—to a still massive 








army of 180,000 men and a navy of some six hundred ships. In the spring 
of 480 Bc this formidable array began crossing into Europe, led by Xerxes 



























himself, the self-described “great king, king of kings, king of lands con 
taining many men, king in this great earth far and wide, son of Darius the 
king, an Achaemenid, a Persian, son of a Persian, an Aryan, of Aryan 


seed.”* 






















In the ten years since Marathon, the Greeks had done little to prepare 
for the coming Persian challenge, as the time-honored tradition of fight- 
ing amongst themselves continued to take precedence over any consider- 
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sation of national security. In Athens, however, a stroke of good fortune 
` the pia foresight of one of her leaders combined to significantl 
en one k enian military capacity. In 483 BC a rich vein of silver aa 
s ruc me e o of Laurion, yielding a substantial windfall to the trea- 
on. ince the citizens were the “state,” this surplus belonged to them 
an T Ha E that a share of the wealth be distributed to each ie 
A i i rabies oe by Themistocles, the one leader who antic 
ate e future of Athens would de : 
pate he 4 o pend upon naval rather than 
PREAS Taking the speaker’s rostrum in the assembly, he per- 
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aa arships o the trireme class (fitted with three levels of oars), each 
e P rowing crew of just under two hundred men After an 
elerated building program, the fleet was i 
cce | í increased to a total of som 
wo e pae easily the largest naval force among the Greeks 
n the autumn of 481 BC, a Hellenic co i 
l ngress was held at Korinth to 
“nss plans a a common defense. Representatives from only thirty-one 
a A ended—most Hellenes signaling neutrality by their absence— 
ae oe to ee all hostilities within their own ranks and fol 
low Spartan leadership, an oath was swor : 
ws Í n to destroy those wh 
ver to the Persian side. Man ities i i ee 
: y communities in north d 
Greece—i.e., the di i i aa 
K rect line of the invader’s ad i 
i vance—had in fact alread 
iven:Xerxes the requested “ea eli 
rth and water,” and a f 
i qt ew proceeded t 
upply him with military sup ; 4 
ply port as well, Fear undoubtedly pl 
iajor role in this “Medizing,” i Sr anlar 
1ajOr | g,” but another motive of wei 
AOE rol ght was the 
oy 2 settle old raed against rivals within Greece. The Hel 
ic C ess sent out ambassadors to sec i f 
ure assistance from oth 
ttant Greek powers, such oat 
rtan A as Korcyra, Syracuse, and K but i 
o aid was forthcoming. Onl i A 
: . Only the Greeks of Sicily had a legiti 
use, for they were themselve i i. ee 
4 s preparing to face a full-scale invasi 
ne) asion b 
tthaginians, then the dominant power in the western Mediter 
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entire Persian fleet. With the defense of the homeland now over, an offen- 
sive to liberate the Greeks of the East began, and as that objective would 
require control over the Aegean, it was the Athenian navy—not the Spar- 
tan phalanx—that now rose to the position of primacy in Greek affairs.’ 


Tried and tested in the crucible of combat, it is not uncommon for a 
people to emerge from a major military confrontation with reinforced 
faith and confidence in the principles and ideals for which they fought, 
particularly in circumstances where the enemy is seen as having marched 
under an “alien” stand 
few contrasts can match the political and ideological polarity that sepa- . 
rated the civic autonomy of Polis society from the royal absolutism of Per- 
sia’s transnational empire—and it was precisely in that fashion that the 
Greeks came to define their great struggle against the eastern invader. 
When the city-states of Asia Minor 
to Lydian and then to Persian masters, there was but.one word in the» 
Greek political lexicon to characterize the situation: douleia, ‘slavery’; 
and it was the opportunity “to be freemen once m 
the Ionians chose to revolt against such seemingly hopeless odds.* For the: 
Athenians at Marathon, each hoplite in the line fully appreciated that 
the outcome of battle would determine whether their families and descen- 
dants would continue to live in freedom, eleutheria, ot suffer enslave- 
ment to a foreign overlord.’ Monuments for those who had fallen in 


repelling Xerxes were equally exp 
carried the Greeks to yictory:” 


To sustain t 
our fate. 


If dying nobly is the great 


rest; for we struggled to crown Greece with freedom, and now lie buried in: 


ageless glory. 

Stranger, we once lived in the well-watered polis of Korinth; but now we li 
in Salamis, the island of Ajax; there it was we captured Phoenician ships, Pe 
sians and Medes; there we defended sacred Hellas. 


Just as the Trojan War had furnished an occasion for poets an 
artists to create and represent a glorious race of heroes, so NOW did th 
second great triumph allow for a new celebration of valor. Though ind 
vidual awards of merit were accorded to those few conspicuous for the 
bravery, collective modes of heroization—as befit the hoplite style o 
warfare—invariably took precedence. At Megara, for example, the wat 
dead were interred in the public agora, there to bear enduring testimo 

to their courage and the glory of the polis and where commemorative sac 









































































ard. In the crowded annals of military history, 
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he freedom of Hellas and Megara we willingly accepted death as: 



































est part of areté, then fate has honored us above the: 
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‘tifices were held annually in their honor." The i 
; Athenians li i 
EE their Marathonomachai, ‘the a 
hee sp ae k y was adorned with various reminders of their 
a e i: e grand fresco depicting the battle that graced the 
D e agora, and the magnificent sculpted frieze of the 
cal umber of eterna Pf ere eas D Ishi and haps 
S ; conflict. Delphi a 
ee a were filled with dedications ee ce 
sabe oie be se! statues, cachets of captured arms, and 
ap yp aimed to each visitor the glory of those communities 
f poi oe in beating back the Persian menace. e 
e T i C canonization of Greek military valor, the 
E E eee 
OW. se st the alternative wa i 
laa q ba defeated foe, The Persian Great Kings were ase 
o restrained autocracy. As self-proclaimed earthly repre- 
of the creator god Ahura-Mazda, their every whim had the 


force of sancti 
for: ctioned command, and summary executions of subordinates 


who disple 
wie i nies ssa were not uncommon—a large part of Herodotus’ narra- 
vi given over to various chilling instances of despotic terror. As 


conquering warlords, everything that fell within the borders of their 


empi 
i eae of grass to the multitudes of human beings 
belc ely to them, and even the high i F 
one lti ghest ranking nob 
mperial o were “slaves” who could be addressed in a oe a 
e a a. was a great pomp and circumstance that eied iie 
yro ARA person and symbolically projected his immense 
han Po er: the banquets that fed thousands at a time; the impos- 
ae 2 architecture, suitably graced by the stern visage 
: p ie a g + the supreme ruler; the hundreds of R 
1eS V in the royal seraglio; the extensi i 
whose mouths were muffl : bel aries Nae 
y ed lest their breath defil i 
a } ath defile the sovereign 
s aes ges igen was the obligatory proskynésis - 
stra ; equired of all those who entered ir 
a ed the Great King’s 
4 oe seine ve dependency that the Greeks cea 
on atus and dignity of free A i 
I Greck might en men. As much as any indi- 
al ( vy the wealth and unchecked 
, total power of th 
monarch, they could no i : ae 
on t help but view the enti 
erage w the entire system as a tyr: 
ich. olute supremacy of one eae 
le c man presupposed the sl 
others. Given so sh a eel 
arp a contrast with their f i 
ation, it is hardly surprisi ae ae 
zal prising that the Greeks tend i 
aa thi ended to attribu 
r ny not z much to a superiority of “race” (though this was A 
absent), but to their superior éthea, ‘customs’ or ‘way of life’ 
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As befits self-governing freemen who toil on their own behalf, the Hel- 
lenes regarded themselves as warriors of valor and courage; the Persians, 
in contrast, were viewed as hapless slaves compelled by fear of their 
tyrant’s possible wrath. As Herodotus trenchantly observed, “there were 
indeed many men in the Great King’s army, but, in truth, few soldiers.”” 
Such a view would even make its way into Greek medical theory, as 
illustrated by the famous Hippocratean treatise Airs, Waters, and Places. 
After noting the psychological effects of various climates, the anonymous 
author pointedly continues:” 


A contributary cause of the feebleness of Asiatics lies in their customs 
(nomoi), for the greater part of Asia is governed by kings. Now where men:* 
are not their own masters and self-governing (autonomo?), but are ruled by. 

despots, they are not diligent about military exercises, but rather give the ` 
appearance of being unwarlike. That is because the risks they run are not.’ 
similar. For those who are subject to kings are compelled to fight and to 
suffer and die on behalf of their masters (despotai), far from their wives, 
children, and friends. All their deeds of prowess and valor redound to th 
advantage and advancement of their masters, while the harvest they them 
selves reap is danger and death... . Thus, even if a man is born with a nat- 

urally courageous and spirited character, his temperament is corrupted by: 








































these customs. A clear proof of this is that the most warlike men in Asia, 
whether Greeks or barbarians, are those who are not ruled by despots, bu 
who govern themselves and labor on their own behalf. 










Many of these ideological themes—destined to occupy a large place ii 
the Hellenic consciousness for decades to come—received their highes 
cultural expression in Aeschylus’ The Persians, a tragic drama performed 
before thousands of Athenian citizens in 472 Bc, with the rising politica 
figure of Pericles serving as the chief financial backer. The Great King’ 
-royal palace at Susa serves as the exotic setting, and the play turns on thi 
reaction of the Persian court to their crushing defeats at Salamis anc 
Plataea. The war is presented as a titanic struggle pitting the “whol 
might of the Asian races” against “the sons of Hellas,” and the dominan 
motifs of Aeschylean tragedy—hubris and justice, excess and divine retri 












































bution—form the play’s thematic core. Xerxes is presented as the paradig 
matic hubristic man, whose arrogant ambition “to throw a yoke of slav 
ery upon the Hellenes” necessarily brings down divine retribution, with 
Greek arms serving as Zeus’ chastising instrument. But in addition to 
this grand morality play of cosmic justice, Aeschylus also offers his audi 
ence patriotic encomia on the Polis ideal. Thus when the Persian Queen 
Mother inquires of the Athenians, “Who is the shepherd they follow 
who lords over their host?”, she receives the stirring reply, “Of no mort 
man are they called the slaves or subjects,”"* And later, after the militar 
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disaster has become known, the chorus of Pe 
that Kingly might is perished, no longer wil 
guard, ie the people have been loosed t 
ous, celebratory reference to parrhésia, that freedom of s ý 

P Eo D of Greek political life's Ada hede 
aise 8 fought with distinction against the Persians and 
ocore en his epitaph no mention of his accom lish 

_ but his military service on the plain of Marath (aes 
=> The aura of Victory thus came he 
from the commemorative rituals o 


rsian elders bemoan, “Now 
l the tongues of men be under 
© speak free”—an unambigu- 
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Buoyed by their great military triumph, the Greeks—and the Atheni 
nians 


bove all—were wellpo; . « : 
A poised to begin the “classical” age of their civiliza- 


4. THE CLASSICAL POLIS: 
INSTITUTIONS AND NORMATIVE IDEALS 
he maturation” of Polis society over the course of the Archaic period 
a that effectively “democrati ? 
10n to hoplite w ; iti 
yrants by EE pi sine 
aw; the emancipation of the citizen-peas- 
ependency; and the incipient emergence of 
y the beginning of the fifth century, and 
t of urbanization, military and 
cialization, a majority of Greek 
al configuration, and most par- 

bound together by ties of lan- 
ne were to chart a trajectory on 
rise and fall,” it could be said that 





ted in cultural heritage, 
Bo religion, sport, and the arts. If o 
familiar historical scale known as “ 


e Polis was now entering its classical 


eand integration that is attained at 
s of social decline or decay requires 
tability and order, an ideal-typical 


“tutional level. Since any analysj 
€ to preceding conditions of s 
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portrait of the classical Polis will be offered at this point, one that delin- 
eates the main components of its infrastructural base as well as the defin- 
ing elements of its corresponding civic ideology. 


The keynote for our analysis was first sounded by Aristotle, who opens 
his Politics with an observation that pointedly correlates the structural 
and normative dimensions of Polis life: “Every polis is a community or 


association of some kind, and every community is organized with a view — 


towards attaining some good.” The distinctiveness of the Polis koinô- 
nia, Aristotle goes on to specify, is that it features an “association of 
freemen,” citizens, whose defining trait is their right to participate in 
self-government and whose highest objective is participation in ‘the good 
life’, to eu zên, the content of which is characterized in expressly civic 
terms.* What the philosopher here identifies as criteria for classification 


represents, in capsule form, a historically grounded distillation of the ` 


Polis-citizen experience. 


Notwithstanding its rudimentary structure, the Dark Age assembly as i 


depicted in the epics already confirms the existence of a civic koinônia of 


sorts, with the entire citizen body enjoying consultation rights on ta : 


démia, ‘matters concerning the people’. The turbulent course of socia 


change over the succeeding centuries was marked in large measure by 


political struggles to expand the level of civic participation, and by the end 


of the Archaic period, domination by hereditary noble clans had been 


forced to give way to aristocratic leadership as exercised through ratio 
nalized political organs and the rule of law. The tripartite governin 
apparatus of magisterial offices, council, and assembly was common to all; 
poleis, with oligarchies and democracies differing primarily in their man- 
ner of vesting sovereign power and in the allocation of citizenship rights. 
As a general rule, councils functioned as the dominant governing institu= 
tion in oligarchical poleis, whereas assemblies held greater sway in the 


democracies? Property requirements were used in oligarchies to restrict 


access to office and limit voting rights, thereby confining the citizen _ 


majority to “passive” participation in assemblies that lacked sovereign 


power. The governing principle in democracies was isonomia, ‘equality in 


the affairs of state’, with the majority expressing its will through a 


sovereign assembly empowered to delegate administrative tasks, supervise 
magisterial functionaries, and exercise appellate judicial responsibilities 


Though political differences between the two types of constitution: 


were conventionally expressed in terms of property differentials—the 
rule of the few rich as compared to the rule of the many poor—the actual 


substantive determinant was military capacity, a point incisively stressed 
by Aristotle.’ Drawing upon the extensive research that had been cat? 
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S ried out in the Lyceum, Aristotle detected a historic correlation b 
military organization and regime structure. The narrowest oli poa 
he noted, tended to flourish in communities where militar ee 
‘monopolized by an aristocratic minority, whose primac et with: het 
exclusive ownership of arms and horses, Broadly based oliga hi ia 

moderate democracies, in turn, were associated with the P a ae 

phalanx of heavily armed hoplites, the majority of whom SE a 

from the propertied middle strata (hoi mesoi). As for ea 

acies, the last to appear historically, these took form eee ge 

asses rose to military prominence, either as rowers in the fi a 

sae naan a standing as a soldier, in short taali 

ëtermined the extent of his politi icipati ciple i 
ot ee eee pa eipatiog=i principle that dated 

a x Pe E B to fighting capacity, as both 

$ o procure the instruments of w 

horses and heavy armor) depended upon command paea 

esources. But the sociological primac ili nae 
vealth is tellingly illustrated by the pe a olit. 

l life in Athens, a process that coincided with the expansion 3 d oad 

ancy of the Athenian navy. Our most revealing witness on thi pate 

nonymous author known as “the Old Oligarch” (a cognomen i die ne 

f A sociopolitical sympathies), whose aetla ile 

nian politeia, written c. 425 BC, offe i i 
mocracy, but with a frank and fealietic iae of ue 


: a nien ei the poor W E common people of Athens should have more 
pi an the rich and noble, since it is the dé i i 
ey hanes sin mos who sails the ships and 
r power to the polis; they also id 
oo. ; they provide the helmsmen, the 
p-captains, the look-outs and the shipwrighi ist 
people who bring power to the poli i 
polis much more so than the hopli 
nobles, and the res ble citi i ee 
Ò pectable citizens. And since that i hi i 
üst that all alike should share in i i e add 
just public offices, those selected by lot 
hose by election, and that any citizen who wishes should be able Aa 





Sw i ity- i 
FA a unique city-state in many respects, not least in having the 
Mires to provide steady pay for the crews that manned its 
Eroma E a a as generalization nonetheless that the cen- 
ithin most poleis tended to revolv ili 
Ee vit tI e upon a military axi 
me i ve y axis, as 
S aa participation and full citizenship were justified and 
al rea ized on the basis of one’s capacity to fight for the civic 
ma in “the great communal labor.” 
iGéwi ; ; ; 
N a differences in the allocation of political rights, the 
hity principle was basic to democracies and oligarchies alike By 
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belonging to the proper descent group, the normal criterion of which - 
was having citizen parents, the newly born were ritualistically incorpo- 
rated into the citizen body through various purification and registration 
ceremonies that publicly established legitimacy. Upon attaining matu- 
rity, usually age eighteen, all male members of the koinénia were for- 
mally vested with the privileges and responsibilities of full civic status, the 
high point of the ceremonial featuring an oath of loyalty and devotion to 





























the community and its patron gods.* Membership in the koinénia tôn 
politôn thus formed the referential and regulative context for all social 
a circumstance that explains both the strong self-identification 
of the citizens with their community and the extensive claims that the 
Polis maintained over its members. To make these points more tangible, 
let us briefly examine several of the key institutions that sustained the 


bonding of citizen to Polis. 


activities, 






















Though Greek religion was for the most part pan-Hellenic in theo- 
logical content, civic exclusiveness tended to prevail in the domain of 
cultic practice, with strong taboos against “outsider” involvement. The 











icipate in major cults were. 




















right to share in communal sacrifice or to parti 
burial | 


zealously guarded privileges of the citizenry, as was access to 


grounds and even entrance to certain temples and shrines.‘ Apart from the 
ts discussed earlier 


an-Hellenic sanctuaries and several of the mystery cul 
(3.I.v), religious practice and lineage were in fact organically linked, 
inasmuch as each of the basic forms of religious association—the family, 
clan, tribe, and the community as a whole—were all founded upon blood 
ties, real or imagined. As the communal elements of Greek religion super- 
seded those of the clan and tribe in the Archaic period, the “sacred”. 
If as worship of the collective powers of the 























increasingly manifested itse 
Polis, a devotion expressed primarily through monumental architectural 


works of great beauty and numerous ritualistic processions and public fe 
tivals. Durkheim’s celebrated thesis—that religion is an indirect form 
communal self-worship—is particularly suggestive for the situation: in 
classical Greece, where the primary objects of veneration—mythical 
ancestors and heroes, preceding generations of deceased citizens, ti 
community’s sacred hearth, and the Olympian gods who served as patt 










































deities—were all instrumentalities that conveyed patriotism and dev 














tion to the Polis itself.’ Hellenic mass religiosity, in other words, wa 
predominantly civic rather than personal in character. 

Turning to the economic sphere, the material benefits that the citizent 
monopolized as a closed status group were substantial and wide ranging 
The Polis koinénia was itself based on an exclusive right of citizens t 
own land, a principle so fundamental that the foremost concern of publi 
policy lay with preserving and reproducing the landed citizen throug 
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ia sos ners ane is only the most striking example of a civic 
ined by military conquest, for w i 
: arfare was end h 
out the Hellenic world, with Kt a 
$ each community seekin itori 
g to procure territories 
re me an ele sd for the enrichment of its citizenry With- 
ory profits” derived from war, n 
: , not only would the Greeks 
haye lacked the cheap source of chattel labor that eventually underpinned 
; heir pon they would have also found it much more difficult to raise 
t e fase sree for large-scale temple construction and other pro- 
è she bles adornment. That Ares served as a more generous paymasiee 
i ie : ss r nites the ee or Hephaistos the craftsman’s god is 
our sources. When, for example, th i 
ll at e Athenians lled th 
oeotians and Chalkidians in 507 se aes 
Boe BC, they appropriated land suffici 
ec zh sufficient for 
four PE citizens and earned more than 140,000 drachmas in aes 
ini i f ne being the ee daily wage of an artisan in the fifth 
n : victory over the Persians at Plataea i 
aw | ea in 479 Bc garnered 
me 4 ee drachmas in booty, while the concurrent victory of the 
Berard s over invading Carthaginians yielded millions of drachmas 
7 arms, provisions, and enslaved tr 
za oops. In 466 Bc the Atheni 
tted twenty thousand slave i hee 
- s after destroying the Persi 
o ying the Persian fleet at the 
oui , and of course many thousand 
with much additional territ i EE eas 
i ) ory—during the extend j i 
time empire (see 4.V below).’ ee 
; W . s . ` 
en Mba functioned as a medium for the citizen’s material 
i oa , po EY mediated assistance was forthcoming through 
ans as well. In mineral-laden regi 
] gions, for example, the 
generally exploited as a form of T a 
; communal property. Mini 
2 y. Mining oper- 
I ee a out collectively by the citizenry, as at k 
os (iron ore and silver, res i i 
i : pectively), and possibl 
phs > res] ; possibly at Thasos 
x ae or through concessionary leases to individual citizens 
mn des a poa of the profits to the state treasury, as at Athens 
oan ve the more spectacular contributions to state treasuries 
a revenues and mining, there existed sundry taxes, court 
as ; boinc ake and rents from the leasing of public 
etc., which also enabled the Polis to carr istributi 
, et o enal out redistributive f 
and so endow its citizen é “acu 
n ry. Some of the benefits i i 
ae 2 0 mentioned in our 
eee sree re of religious cults and festivals (in which 
ic ons of sacrificial meats and “first fruits” fi 
Ty the prose irst fruits” figured promi- 
n of free or subsidized grai i 
ly): rains during food sh 
suring the services of ici i ee te 
me physicians and gymnastic trainers; payi 
struction and upkee ic buildi Cee ee 
p of public buildings, roads, harb j 
is, gymnasia, and water c i dine andal a 
l onduits; and providing fi i i 
8 i g financial a 
va orphans, the destitute, and the disabled. a 
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In the fatter half of the fifth century, yet another important redis- 
tributive measure was introduced: payment for military service, initially as 
a nominal food allowance (sitos), and then later as an actual wage (mis- 
thos). This development should not be interpreted as a step towards 
military professionalism, for the campaigning season remained limited 
in duration—days or weeks rather than months—and the rate of payment. 
was normally less than a drachma per day. The innovation was in fact 
compensatory rather than remunerative, the “democratic” aim being to 
facilitate and extend participation in military affairs down to the ranks of ` 
the marginal and less prosperous citizenry. A more “radical” assistance 
measure took the form of state pay for the performance of political tasks, 
first instituted in Athens under Pericles, and adopted by several other 
democracies as well.“ Here too the objective was not to offer an alterna- 
tive means of employment, but to compensate the citizen with a modest 
stipend (normally half a drachma or less in the fifth century) for his occa- 


sional service as an official, a council member, a juror, and in the fourth 


century, for attendance at the assembly. Such a measure was indispensable © 
if the democratic program was to pass from the realm of theory to effec- 
tive practice, as it enabled even the poorer members of society to partic- 
ipate directly in the affairs of government without economic sacrifice—a 
circumstance that sufficiently accounts for the rabid hostility to state pay 
found in conservative and oligarchical circles. 

Hardline aristocrats and oligarchs were similarly incensed by another 
redistributive democratic practice: the assignment of compulsory leitour- 


gia, or ‘works for the people’, aptly characterized by Finley as “a device 


whereby the nonbureaucratic state got certain things done, not by paying 
for them from the treasury but by assigning to richer individuals direct 
responsibility for both the costs and the operation itself.” These public 
services ranged from financing the production and staging of tragedies, 
comedies, and choral performances to bearing the annual maintenance 
costs involved in keeping a warship in fighting trim. Some four hundred 
annual liturgical appointments are recorded for Athens alone (three hun: 
dred of which were for the fleet), and many of these were extremel 
costly, requiring expenditures of as much as a talent (six thousand drach 
mas) per liturgy. Though compulsory in democratic poleis, liturgical se 
vice carried a considerable honorific element, and many of the rich no 
only repeatedly volunteered for the assignments, but frequently spen 
much more than the required minimum—yet another manifestation of th 
ubiquitous agonal spirit. The orientation of civic-minded plousioi to th 
liturgical system has been well characterized by J. K. Davies: “The moti 
vation was love of honor (philotimia), the objective distinction (lampro 
tés), and the reward a steady income of good-will {charis} from one’ 
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ATES to be exploited as a lever to office and as a refuge in times 

o e. ot surprisingly, prominent politici i 

) ble politicians were conspic 

nergetic in the performance of liturgical service, genie 

eee eran ae unabashedly point to their distinguished litur 
gtounds for acquittal. Owing to th f 

‘sopra Aves ng e compulsory nature of 

» many of those not in sympathy wi i 
e s) | y with democratic 
olitics were also required to pay, which accounts for the numerous 


and in court cases involy- 


ae a ships, > re oe heh may get money and the rich become 
poorer. archical hostility to these fiscal burd i 
0 l ; ) ens occasionally pro- 
Pied bea ca and Aristotle records that several erie ae 
ere overthrown the notables” in direct i 
ere overthr tesponse to the imposition of 
i ; ono 
avy a It needs stressing, however, that what such oa opposed 
Se not i he public eee of their wealth per se, but the mannner in 
‘hich this was now being carried out—b 
hic —by order of the dé h 
wretched “kakoi.” Public | if se hie 
wret . argesse was an altogether differen: i 
) l i t matter in 
Fe glorious days of their forefathers, when the conspicuous display of 
2a ‘ pees rominently in what Barrington Moore has called “ritu- 
zed atlirmations of inequality,” a means whereby the elite simultane- 








ously demonstrated its power, legitimized its domination, and gloried in 


its extravagance," 


One of most important and far-reaching developments in 
‘ation of Greek society involved the emergence of a 
onomous and collective law creation. With the curtailment of aristo- 
; Leia oe of tyrannical rule, the Polis became in a 
F law state,” wherein a self-governing citizenry assumed 
vereign responsibility not only for the administration of justice, b 
Shoei yak and creation of law as vell: What had 
“ry Been “laid down” by the powerful as themis, i.e., custom 
ie es a and wrong, Privilege and obligation, BOW. be 
a ae es ee by representatives of the 
ary ; arge iti 
a Greece is credited with giving sa ep a of liberty io 
To a ze ee too strongly stressed that the Greek mention 
Sones ise ing pa we would today call “human rights” or 
r ma 5.” Suc reedoms as were legislatively enshrined were 
up to serve civic and collective rather than private interests, and th 
xercised an intrusive, near-total control over the lives of iv me i 
€ vety language of everyday political discourse reinforced that a 
n, as the term idios and its cognates (conveying the notion of pai 


the democ- 
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vate’ or ‘individual’) were conventionally employed with censorious, neg- 
whereas terms like koinos of démotikos (the ‘communal’ 
ted) palpably resonate with moral approval and cele- 
A succinct formulation of that ethos is provided by the 


historian Herodotus, who relates the following speech of an exiled Spar- 
ee men, but not 


tan king to the Persian Xerxes: “the Spartans are fr 
entirely so; for they have a despotês over them, Nomos, which they fear... 
and revere much more than your subjects do you; for whatever this mas- 
ter commands, they perform.”” 
The extensive lawcodes that were promulgated during the Archaic. 
period firmly established the Polis as the supreme normative authority, 
with regulative powers ranging from control over each citizen’s life and. 
property (e.g-» compulsory military service, mandatory marriages in several. 
poleis, rights of inheritance) to the supervision of personal conduct and 
appearance (€.§-, sumptuary decrees and even the proscription of beards in 
a few poleis). Corresponding to the modern legal notions of “public” and 
“private” law, but with important procedural and substantive differences, 
the Greeks developed two broad forms of legal action: démosiai dikai 
(‘public suits’) and idiai dikai (‘private suits’)."* Nowhere is the narrowness 
of “private space” in Polis society more strikingly revealed than in the 
extensive range of issues that the Greeks chose to classify as “public”: 
not only obvious matters such as treason, neglect of duty in office or in 


ative overtones, 
or ‘publicly’ spiri 
bratory meaning. 
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and “good order,” but also ensured the practical effi 
i oe ficacy of those princi- 
Caan sie ic the proper functioning of the Polis boinénia: aca 
2 ty g the citizenry, ideals that had been succinct] i 
olon s celebrated declaration, “I wrote down laws f y captured in 
T a ee straight justice for each.” ye ins eC ee rom 
rom t i it j 
sy -the lezal polt eals ate clear that the key sectors within Polis soci- 
De characterized b ’ a ue economic, religious, and kinship orders— 
sty integrative tae a high degree of institutional coherence, The pri- 
chored the com ee provided by the eratus Of citizenship, which 
ant in politic Lajas n ae = set of warrior, landowner, direct par- 
I munal cults, and ee i S a n : Soir Obie 
nd instituti Sis a - Successful role erforman 
e are in every society predicated ob an indi. 
disk ninated throu A S i e requisite motives, norms, and ideals that are 
oigh maturity ka 3 tural socialization, during childhood and on 
these processes ac ear complex or advanced social formations 
i Se ecity, conflict p en by several factors, including population 
$ ER seed i o i emands, and institutional segregation—in 
of socialization, O y diverging interests and competing centers or 
Bt citivenahi es wing to a common grounding in the corporate 
Boon either th p, there existed little if any conflict or segregation 
e primary civic roles or the basic institutions of Polis 






































battle, “deception of the people,” and impiety towards the civic cults; but 





ety: The citi i 
y: I itizens were, in one form, the army, in another, the cultic 
? 

















also all matters involving the family and numerous interpersonal offenses, 





unity; they were also the assembly and the judiciary; and they were 


























such as the mistreatment of parents, supervision of children, inheritance 
disputes, adultery, the squandering of one’s patrimony through extrava 
gant living, aggravated assault, theft, and the procurement of boys for 
prostitution.” In all of these “public” matters, any citizen—and not just the 
immediate victim—was free to register an indictment, with vigilance 
encouraged by the prospect of receiving a portion of the fine as a reward. 
No less instructive is the harshness with which the Polis reacted to those 
who violated its laws: the death penalty was not uncommonly applied in 
such cases as bribing a juror, tampering with the sealed urns that cor 
tained the names of judges for artistic and sporting contests, conveyin 
grain to foreign ports, robbery, adultery, striking a citizen hubristicall 
impiety, and various acts of political and military malfeasance.” And 
should judicial mercy spare the offender from capital punishment, ba 
ishment normally followed, a sentence of “social death” that rendere 
the individual apolis, ‘without a polis’, and therefore politically rightless 
landless, and without a share in the cults of his ancestors. Stern to thos 
who would violate its sacred precepts, Nomos provided a bulwark fo 
the law-abiding citizens, a resource that offered not only moral guidant 





































ts of the soil. Class tensions betwee istoi 

ke divs n the aristoi and démos did 
i i iaa eee throughout Greek history, but unless exacer- 
= py propo ae A strains of interpolis warfare, violent 

| interests ies unified the sree = aes ei yest 
| ; CINZA closed-status group. - 
aac kaa of the citizen as a distinctive social a ae 
ay ial as oe for inner life were both widely shared 
ey ma hese eal to the marked functional coordination 
ae sae a aes Also contributing to the consolida- 
eo hee culture” was the highly collective nature of 
cai oe ices, the most important of which were carried 
Hibs ne peas omae the assembly and lawcourts, the mil- 
E pee oe festivals with their cultural and athletic 
one ol si pe with value-encoded temples, stat- 
E ades. dense semiotic web of civic ideals and 
les med and informed the daily life of the citizenry, a real- 


en succinct expression b 
s y the most renowned lyric 

. i . © : 
andra didaskei, ‘the Polis teaches man’.”! ee 
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In addition to these nonspecialized media of socialization, the Greeks: 
also developed formal educational practices. The origins of Hellenic 
“schooling” recede into the mists of prehistory, but there can be little 
doubt that the reintroduction of writing to Greece early in the Archaic 
period stimulated efforts to promote a basic literacy. Organized schools 
for children had certainly made their appearance prior to the close of 


the sixth century, as is clear from two “newsworthy” incidents recorded 


by later Greek historians: the tragic deaths of more than a hundred chil: 
dren in Chios in 496 Bc, when the roof of their school collapsed; a simi- 
lar occurrence following a few years later in Astypalaia, where a psy- 
chopathic boxer demolished the supporting frames of a local schoolhouse, 
inadvertently killing some sixty children inside.” Attendance was neither 
compulsory nor universal, as teachers’ fees and the Joss of labor would 
have constituted a major barrier for many of the rural poor—whence 
the “illiterate rustic” as a stock figure in comedy and poetry throughout 
Greek history. The degree to which elementary schools were gender seg- 
regated cannot be determined, but Sappho’s poetry indicates that ado- 
lescent girls from the higher strata continued their education in separate 
cult associations dedicated to the Muses. 

From literary references and pictorial representations on vase paint: 
ings, we learn that elementary instruction centered on two types of train- 
ing: “gymnastiké for the body and mousiké for the mind and soul.”™ 
The former included wrestling, running, throwing, and jumping, with 
technical skills and conditioning imparted by an expert trainer known-as 


a paidotribés. Although aesthetic considerations were undoubtedly 
involved—the Hellenic celebration of the human body has been rivaled by 


few societies—the primary aim of physical education was to prepare th 
youth for participation in the realms of war and sport. Under the headin 
of mousiké, children were taught singing, dancing, and instrument 
music by the kitharistés, a lyre-playing musician, along with basic reading 
and writing skills by the grammatistés. Here the objective was primaril 
moral, though no less “civic” in orientation: to instill in each succeeding 
generation a resolute commitment to the twin ideals of devotion to th 
Polis and excellence as a citizen. In what was still a predominantly or 
society, poets retained their Dark Age status as the foremost “educators of 
the people,” and it was from their works that anthologies were com- 
posed for each child’s memorization and recitation. From Homer, the 
preeminent “educator of Hellas,” they learned of heroism and of the 
agonal ideal; from Hesiod the primacy of social justice. Poets such as 
Tyrtaios and Kallinos imparted the virtues of the communal warrior, 
while Solon and other sages codified the Polis ideal and the principles of 


good citizenship. Morally uplifting works by other poets and lawgivers 
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also figured prominently in the early curriculum, and from this inheri 
_ tance—an assemblage of socially mandated titade assumpti i ca 
standards—the child was prepared for the adult world of che cities k 
The poet whose verse best represents a classical synthesi of hi 
cultural legacy is the aforementioned Simonides, a a 16 d 
whose patrons ranged from tyrants and powerful atistoctatic famili < 
major city-states. In a celebrated poem written for the rulin Sk: vidal 
clan of Thessaly, Simonides attempts to redefine the fee atthe 
agathos man and does so by ignoring old aristocratic standards like 


(èf > ng in h 
l d ower, em hasiz their stead the communal service of 


2 and befriend all who willingly do nothing shameful; for against 
Necessity not even the gods contend. I am not a censorious man, since it is 
3 


enough for me if a man is not ba i i 

Enot se, nor excessively incompetent, b 

R . È ” . u 

ithe justice which benefits his Polis—a sound man j A 





nother it he diminishes or qualifies the value of individual areté b 
geesting that true fulfillment, ewdaimonia, is ultimately dependent ee 
e ascendancy or renown of one’s native Polis: 


-For the one who wishes to live in com 


needful ipa fathedanid of good kame, plete happiness, eal things the most 


med rises between nations commonly provide the occa 
r a crystallization and reaffirmatio i : 
n fe n of core societal values 
not 
A pipor y present and future mobilization, but for a kathartic 
tification of the immense sacrifices i 
anctificatic normally involved. The Persi 
ars provided just such a stimul i eoet la cee 
; ulus, and it was as a kind of “ 
SPI poet laure- 
tthe pe war dead that Simonides achieved his greatest renown 
cans panel city-states to compose epitaphs for funerary 
aah ot ‘i allen, Simonides gave classic expression to the Polis- 
‘n bond, and simultaneously enshrined the hoplite code that held 


ë hi » e . 
the | ighest manifestation of excellence is attained in the act of heroi 
sacrifice for one’s community;’” a 





On the Spartan Dead at Plataea 


These men bestowed everblazir 
These ag glory upon their fatherland 
around themselves the dark cloud of death. But Houh day ee 


re-not dead, since their areté whi h o 
hen ck d : : 
A jer fi wig ernie 2 sheds gl ry on them from above lifts 


On the Defenders of Tegea 


: Becau ê 
a oe agers of rane sapiens from the burning of spacious Tegea 
did r e sky; they wished to leave to their chi i 
a children a polis flourish- 
ig in freedom, and themselves to die in the frontranks of baile is 
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The ideals of martial virtue and civic devotion to the Polis were cele- 
brated and reinforced in other cultural forms as well, including honorific 
hymns and dirges for the fallen. Most compelling of all were the funeral 
orations that customarily featured a stirring rendition of the illustrious 
history of the community, coupled with solemn praise for the patriots 
whose heroic sacrifice crowns both themselves and their native land in: 
everlasting glory.** The ubiquitous statuary and commemorative paintings 
that graced many public buildings and walkways likewise served to 
remind the citizens of their martial heritage and future obligations. 

If military concerns provided for the most intense evocations of civic 
responsibility, festivals honoring the gods provided the most concentrated 
and joyous occasion for the celebration of communal solidarity. In addition 
to the sacrifices and rituals that cemented the bonds of civic confraternity, 
numerous athletic and cultural competitions were held, with children and 
adults alike striving to win public recognition and wreaths of excellence 

One particularly important festive artform was the dithyramb, a comple 
genre combining choral song and dance with a strong narrative element, 
and probably descended from magical-mimetic dances common to primitive 
agrarian religions. The versified content typically honored one or more of 
the gods or heroes through narration of some mythical exploit, conven- 










































tionally embellished by moralistic reflections on fortitude, justice, tempër- 








ance, human mortality, and the like. The dramatic qualities inherent:in 























the dithyramb and earlier mimetic rituals were eventually perfected in-the 
form of Tragedy, strictly speaking an Athenian creation, though various 
























dramata (‘things performed’) were staged elsewhere in Greece.” The dec 
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f your country’s gods, 


en, and this land your 


=, that their honor may never perish. Guard your childr 
k ; : 
; for when you were still crawling infants, she was 
b ? 


mother and dearest nurs 


ater in the play Aeschylus i 
ater: in th provides a terse but classic f mulati 
s . LPR . or. 
onsibility that each citizen-soldier carried into battle: ABROR 





Either in death he’ll repay his debt for 


me i rearing to hi i 
quering . . . hell carry home the ei g to his native land, or by con- 


of war to grace his father’s home. 

In the heres (c. 463 BC), a play set in m 
nges upo i i i 

i pes sirius ier a king who must select one of two poten- 

adie ahaa i ‘i - er to grant religious asylum to the fifty 

Coe. ki nd t ereby tisk war with their pursuing cousins 

e them into incestuous marriages), or to refuse the right 

pollution in the sight of the gods, What is aa 

s treatment is his blatantly anachronistic projec- 


on of democratic Practices int i 
os o the mythical past Bogs 
ponds to the appeal for sanctuary by eng? the Argive king 








ythical Argos, the tragedy 


if the Polis in common {koinon) 
le work out the cure, I will make 
ted on this matter. 




















sive step in the creation of tragic drama was taken around 534 Bc, whe 












Thespis introduced a distinct actor to the chorus, a bypokrités, 
‘answerer’, thus allowing for dialogue and the representation of complicate 
action. Through the creative artistry of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripide: 
this cultural form became the vehicle for a profound probing of the hun 
condition, a rich educational experience not only for contemporary aud 
ences, but for subsequent generations of humanity as well. Although Atti 























tragedy contains many insights and reflections of a panhuman or existent 















significance, each of the poets treated their themes “in terms of contem 
rary language and values, modes of argument, obsessions, and occasional 


























even political preoccupations.”* To illustrate that point, let us briefly exar 




























ine the nature of the Polis-citizen bond as it is reflected in several of t 


major extant tragedies. 
The action in Aeschylus’ Seven Against Thebes (c. 467 Bc) cente! 


around the defense of the community against an invading army, and i 


























the opening scene the citizens are called to rally in a highly charged appe: 
that lays bare the essence of the Polis koinénia:* : 



















1 are the Polis, you are the people; 
th the nod of your head, you thro 


: judge; as I said bef, í g . 
ct this affair, even though I hold P ‘iedamog Tilin trane” 


i series Aeschylus deliberately extols var- 

en a scribing the entire process in such stirring 
ae p op e’s ruling hand,” i.e., the show of hands as a 

ool the collective will; “a free-speaking tongue,” i.e., liber i 
» E principle of parrhêsia; and most graphically of all “the a 

> bd 

















Wer that rules the Polis,” i 
Wet olis,” an iting : 4 
the démos? 2s ? inspiring paraphrasis of dêmokratia, 
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ith the domain of 


he transition f | legal formalism, 


rooted in notions of taboo and tradition, to deliberative law, as express 
through the conscious will of the citizenry. Having slain his mother in. 
retribution for ber murder of Agamemnon, Orestes, the avenging son, is 
hounded by the dreaded Furies, spirits whose “primordial moira” is the. 
right to punish all who shed the blood of kin, irrespect i 


(c. 458 BC), Aeschylus deals w 


In the Eumenides 
rom nonrationa 


Nomos, focusing on t 




















circumstance. Apollo sends Orestes to Athens where i 











issue will be decided. Athena herself governs the city in this mythical time 








and her response to the dilemma posed by the two conflicting rig 











ish, that of a son to avenge his father—is to set Up the. 








of the Furies to punis 

first homicide court, the city’s finest citizens. At the outset of 

the trial, the Furies state their case forcefully, contending that should their 
d, injustice will reign throughout the land:°* 


ancient moira be denie 
There are times when the fearful is good and must keep its watchful place 
on and temperance: 








learn moderati 









over men’s minds. It is advantageous to 
nd Polis alike, how 


from pain. That which fears nothing in its heart, man a 











can such continue to reverence Justice? 








Athena recoils from the 









While accepting this position in principle, 
Furies’ blind formalism (“You wish to be called righteous rather than 
act so”) and counters that the unjust must not be allowed to triumph 
because of nonrational criteria.” The goddess declares that through her 

f substantive, deliberative law, the Polis will remain 











newly created system © 
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that only a few years pri 
ree prior to the play’s perf 
of the démo i play’s performance, the reformi 
sacha io Ne been murdered by an assaccin teak tpt : 
a period of mounting tensi i red by oli- 
‘Against this g tensions with antidemocrati 
\g turbulent background, Aeschylus’ artisti ratic Sparta. 
between old and new powers takes o ylus’ artistic reconciliation 
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See de against “muddying the tee wath ee oe 
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A S i ara offers a paradigmatic counsel of N ke 
36 too far n i prormg oligarchs to adapt and radical oa oe 
ation is ner ae down time-honored traditions. The erat Oe 
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ome ( umenides, or ‘propitious spirits’): Y OW 


: May 
sA stasis, insatiate of evils. never ro. In this Į olis, a d may the dust that 
; er roar in h l 
> E 1S, an 
| rinks the black blood of citizens through murderous acts of vengeance never 
B tip this Polis. Rather let them render joys to each other, let them love in 
ommon thought and hate with one mind. For of y (9) ort. 
man ills am ng mor als, 


Sophocles, the second great tragedian, i 
REE gedian, is far less explicit on i 
Ble in per see? brie A than is ese ie a eae 
Ghments in deamas one a affinities biit also to certain 
= ame poe Tne ec nique—the introduction of additi 
m in dialogue, declining importance of the ee 
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Here the citizens’ Reverence, and her kinsman Fear, shall restrain wrongdo: 
d by night alike, if the citizens themselves do not innovate 
































ing both by day an 
g clear water with mud and foul infusions, you W 
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, one brother defending the polis, the other attacking it. In 
























































laws; for by pollutin: 
drink. The rule “ neither ungoverned nor governe 


























nevermore find it fit to 
he citizens to revere, and not to expel entirely 




















g with the prevailin 
g mores as he un 
f Thebes, declares that the f i PN 
ormer shall receive a state burial with 
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bulwark of the land and a salvation for the Polis such 
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gainst her brother’s burial, thus risking punishment by death. Th 
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Athena then casts the deci 
































of the Furies, she offers them a plac 





























than overthrow the old order 





























number of scholars have noted, this th 



































guardians within the new. As a 
of formal justice is highly symboli 



























































of transcending the old pattern 
thin Athenian society, which was its 






































the changes then transpiring wi 
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progressively dismantling the old moira 
























































privileges of the aristoi—and moving towards a greater democratizat 












































and substantive equality before the law.” It is particularly significa! 
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When he honors the laws of the Jand and the justice sanctioned by the gods,: 


i ignoble by. 

his Polis stands high, but apolis is the man who a i ignon se : 

son of his reckless daring. May he who does these things n j 
Taa Ki ` . . 

hearth and may I never be of like mind with him. 


í : Nees te ns 
‘The man who is of good service to his own oikos will prove just in his Poli 


li. Such a man, I am certain, would both govern nobly and be H o 
ee di he storm of spears stand firm in the ranks, a just and aga h 
rate a : But ipa transgresses the laws by violence, or who thinks se ae 
ie his rulers, such a man can win no praise from me. For are ee 

i ints, that man must be obeyed, in small matters and g p ` 
ad nang Cee is the greatest of evils. It destroys poleis an ravages 
a ine confusing rout to the spears of battle. Of those hae prosper, 
en es saved by obedience, and so we must assist the cause of order. 


* itten laws” of the god 
Antigone’s defense appeals to the “unwritten 


T uch 
ot Zeus who was the herald of that law against the burial; not such 


: ere jaws marked out by the Justice which dwells with the chthonian 
ar 


gods belo W or do I deem your decrees, made by mortals, of such force a 
to ove de an unwritten a d ul fa ni onyentions of the ods for these are: 
rr r: nı n ili g con n: hi g » 


ime to come, 
not simply of yesterday and today, but for all time to co 


s: 


provide a clear resolution 0 
the collective uti 
sing course: 


i tom, does not 
Sophocles, as was his custom, i a 
these conflicting claims, but he apparently believes 


lization of our faculty for reason offers the most prom! 


The gods have implanted intelligence in men, the highest of all things. 


is Wi i has no peer, 
If anyone thinks that he alone is wise, and in speech and air coe z pe = i 
such a man, when laid open, is seen to be empty. No, i E 
it is not shameful to learn many things... and noble to learn vi 
speak well. 


Throughout the plays of the third great penn ena om 
finds many allusions to contemporary events, as well as a ses sel 
current intellectual fashions (4.IV, below). He was, moreo 8 
Athenian who wrote many of his plays during the sare ae 
fact that helps explains the frequent pe ae ae pro- earn 

tary found in his work. In the Supphants, or example, P eee ay 
422 oake nearly ten years of war, Euripides glorifies the politi 
als and practices of his people by transforming the myt 


into an ideal spokesman for democracy: 
Herald: Who is the tyrannos of this land? 


F we je it 
Theseus: You begin falsely, stranger, seeking a tyrant here. Our ‘are 7 : 
ied b one man, but is free. The démos rules in succession year Pe ae 
i i 
pion rhe greatest part to the rich, but granting even the poor equality 
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fter the herald criticizes such an arrangement by invoking the standard 
igarchical line—the “mob” rules; people are swayed and duped by 
ever orators who seek their own gain, poor farmers lack the leisure for 
isdom and so succumb to flatterers—Theseus responds by appealing 
to the communal principles inherent in the Polis ideal:* 


-There is nothing more hostile to a Polis than a tyrant, for first of all there are 
= no laws in common (nomoi koino?); one man alone rules, keeping the laws in 
“possession for himself, bringing equality to an end. When laws are written 
down, however, the weak and the rich have equal rights. The weaker can, 
when verbally abused, rebuke the more fortunate in like manner; and the 
“smaller can defeat the great if he has justice on his side. For this is how free- 
dom speaks: “Who possesses some useful plan for the polis and wishes to 
bring it forward in public?” And he who so wishes wins distinction, and he 
vho does not remains silent. What is more equal for a Polis than this? 





Although modern literary critics have frequently found fault with 
ês: anachronistic elements, and have objected even more strongly 
inst the interjection of lengthy political sermons they deem gratuitous 
| stylistically awkward, the standards they apply in such instances are 
mselves anachronistic. In the Hellenic world, poets ranked as the fore- 
ost educators of the people, and it was that responsibility that mandated 
fusing of aesthetic and civic values in the artistic canon. 
In this brief overview of the basic institutions and normative ideals of 
assical Polis society, we have attempted to specify those integrative link- 
that promoted communal solidarity and cultural unity. Of signal 
jortance was the fact that the status of citizenship provided a common 
nding in several core social roles, which in turn formed the bases 
idely shared experiences, motivations, and values. Political, mili- 
economic, religious, and kinship structures were remarkably inte- 
—again through citizenship—a circumstance that resulted in con- 
able overlap between public and private interests, both material and 
The Polis as “sacred nurse,” Nomos as the guarantor of equality 
stice, the agathos man as one who performs manifold civic duties 
ie benefit of the koinénia—these and other normative judgments all 
ect the strength and intensity of the Polis-citizen bond as it was forged 
the social changes that toppled the pillars of aristocratic domination. 
e culture conventionally labelled “classical,” its religion, art, politics, 
ethics—though “universal” in many of its aesthetic and philosophical 
ions—thus represents a reflection upon and an exaltation of that 
lve nexus between the citizenry and their community. Look again 
statuary and the architectural monuments; attend to the histories 













































_and the orations declaimed; note the functions of the patron 
and the modalities of religious practice; consider the ethical repre- 
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factots—tensions between rationalisti 
‘eee ete nalistic speculation and publi a 
alae eae on ra half of the fifth century. aE 
easa ii oi : y oe to heightened mass conservatism Fko i 
A E E a erable social turmoil, marked by protraci i 
a creiy relevant wae P oe civic strife (4.VI below). More nk 

“ifferent form of intell e fact that Sophism represented a fade tally 
=: content of ideas pr a distinctive both in terms of praxis and a 

ES histe came to sae nlike the isolated, “free-thinking” physikoi ffe 
o ied thelr ideas ¢ sai professional educators, and in that cole th : 
Eid there Was als sects hee public ates has they sonnel 
abstruse issues i : iy ather than focus on dis 

ei i A E E ln or the cosmic, the EDA 
+ Polis society. In thue 3 T as G as lived within the walls 
sa rationalism announced a a pragmatic modal- 
ned arena of politics and public morals. pass into the impas- 


sentations of man as a self-governing citizen, the ideals of freedom and. 
equality. Just as the civilization of medieval Europe was fundamentally: 
saturated by its Christian heritage, and our own by a globalizing con-.. 
sumer capitalism, so it can be said that the intellectual and iconographi- 
cal core of Classical Greek civilization—its factual and expressive signif- 
icance, its symbolic meaning—all hinges ultimately upon what can be: 


called the Polis-citizen axis. 


41V THE SOPHISTS AND SOKRATES: 
CRITICAL RATIONALISM AND THE 
REVALUATION OF CONVENTIONAL MORALITY 


The Sophistic movement of the fifth century BC has always presented: 
problems of interpretation and assessment, both for the Greeks who 
experienced it directly and for the historians and philosophers of subse- 
quent generations.’ Extreme and polarized reactions have tended to pre 
vail, the Sophists being either lauded as the champions of an emancipat 
ing “enlightenment” or, more commonly, condemned as the purveyors of 
a corrupting “ subjectivity.” Such a marked divergence of opinion is not 
uncommon in the sociology of intellectuals, for it accurately registers th 
ambiguities inherent in the social role of the “analytical” or “theoretical” 
individual, a figure whose quest for knowledge—an admirable goal in 
principle—invariably sacrifices much that is hallowed upon the altar. 
reason. While new forms of knowledge and intellectual skills may find 
favor within select circles or strata, public hostility is commonly direct 


against those whose roving intellect challenges conventions long hel 


sacrosanct. Herein lies one of the keys to the contested legacy of th 
the first systems of advance 


Sophists, who in addition to pioneering 
education in the Hellenic world, scandalized traditional sensitiviti 
through their wide-ranging and uninhibited social criticism. 
Brief mention has already been made of Greece’s first wave of inte 
lectuals, men such as Thales, Anaximander, and Pythagoras, whose bold 
speculations in the domains of cosmology and ontology herald the dawn 
of Western science and philosophy (3.ILv). Although their rationalisti 
accounts of earthquakes and eclipses opened a potential breach between 
“reason” and religion by depriving soothsayers and augurers of thei 
divine signs and portents, the physikoi do not appear to have incurre: 
much if any public censure; and that is true even of Xenophanes ant 
Heraclitus, both of whom leveled pointedly hostile criticisms against pop 
ular religious belief and practice. Whatever the reasons for this apparel! 
tolerance—the religious terminology that clothed many of their ba 
positions and the limited dissemination of the new ideas are two like 


accounting for the rise and 
success of the Sophisti 
must be place : ophistic movement, empha- 
Jithin chit mete ae saan ET that the new intelléctualiam lel 
ae . : ng the kinds of ed i i . 
av from imperial À l ucational imperatives t 
reeks had ee and priestly hierocratic a ee 
on ed their socializati : ; 
ay of instituti cee alization needs witho i 
ae storia specialization. Basic language skills and eee E 
NNA sed vice the domestic setting, and formal panes - 
fod. poet syne most communities by the close of the a 
= ction in gymnastiké d A 
- whose and mousiké for tho il- 
A could aa the modest fees. Once that a 
r een com en 
aideia simply by src ane ea asain WOLE eee EA to continue 
F ; community: isi . 
gin the gym NS a y: exercising and i à 
nd Baar ity ee in the festivals, paying feud a ee 
asity of Valk p fe re For sons of the aristoi, freed from ihe 
dded grade and es ee of mastering the technical skills of craft 
: ement were to be absorb i 
ith adult males i ; absorbed through associ 
S WI s in the palaistra and : gela 
T ent that, in additi tra and symposion, a socializi 
a of , in addition to the wider networking, t Sth Hanne 
fn of pederastic bonding.‘ , typically featured 
in the context of a hi i 
Tan a hie 
e insect a ete oral-based society, this 
: m rmal socialization h : 
ing the re Í ion had sufficed 
ET values and skills to succeeding eee A 
ic and early Cl: E E of aristocratic supremacy over na 
up for individual ad periods, however, new opportunities Koe 
: ual advancement—and it was here that the Sophists 
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made their mark. By offering a selective “secondary education” for those 
with the leisure and means to pay for advanced learning—and at a time 
when leadership roles could no longer be deemed part and parcel of the 
patrimony of the privileged—the Sophists addressed one of the most 
pressing demands of a society then breaking free from traditional status 
arrangements. _ 
The Sophistic movement can best be characterized as an effort by 
“moral entrepreneurs”—we know the names of twenty-six prominent 
Sophists, and many anonymous figures swelled the ranks during the fifth: 
and fourth centuries—to create and establish educational practices con-. 
gruent with the new-style politics that attended the democratization of 
` Polis society. What served to unite individual Sophists was not so much: 
any uniformity in doctrine, but their status as free-lance professional. 
educators. Common to all Sophistic programs was a training in politiké 
techné, conventionally translated as the ‘art of politics’, but the phrase 
connotes the more inclusive art of living successfully within the public 
sphere. In a relatively small-scale, face-to-face society organized and gov- 

































erned by the medium of direct speech, public success would depend heav-: 














ily on mastering the art of persuasive oratory, a skill in demand not only 
































in the law courts, councils, and assemblies, but also in the social and 
recreational associations of the gymnasia and symposia. The featured 
curriculum in Sophistic education was, accordingly, rhétoriké, a science or 
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The chief Sophistic vendibl i 
: e, rhetoric, was in itself si l 
Mique, a formal means for achieving unspecified ends troigh skilea 


however, this novel 






Bni —in , $ 
outright falsehood, Particularly disturbing to conse ao 
ivity or obj A ê, or ‘antilogic’, whereb 
EE a ee ri one predicate (such Da s 
= PE predicate Facer es re rage as oppo- 
ther oe een sg of the Sophistic movement, aa 
pils were trained to ee arguments (logoi) for every issue, and his 
ith a Sophistic traini Fae oth 7 ides with equal facility. Thus armed 
Bike the weaker : ing, It was widely believed that one could actual} 
meric impact of eee stronger,” so powerful was the : 
X pact of manipulated Logos upon human mirds and a 




















skill that sought to systematize and perfect the techniques of effective 
oratory (elocution, style, mnemonics, composition). As characterized by 

































Gorgias of Leontini, one of the most celebrated of Sophists, rhetoric is 
“the greatest good, at once the cause of freedom for mankind and the. 
capacity for each man to rule over others in his polis.”* The ambiguity o 
that remark provides a fitting introduction to the divided spirit of 
Sophism, which sought to reconcile its rather naked appeal to individu; 
or personal ascendancy with general promises of public or collective ben 


efit. 















Organizationally, the Sophistic style of education was based on co 
lective tutoring, whereby students would attach themselves to individ 
ual mentors for a number of years, receiving instruction from lectures an 
training manuals as the troupe traveled from polis to polis in search o 
new pupils.’ In addition to rhetoric, students were instructed in othe 
developing forms of knowledge, including mathematics, astronomy, an 
literary criticism. The principal recruiting technique featured a publi 
display of the Sophist’s sophia, an oratorical exhibition on some select 
theme, either prepared in advance or brilliantly improvised at the aud 
ence’s behest. The whole movement—a “circus” of sages as it were 
was charged with considerable excitement and interest, so much so tha’ 













terest was seen as 
d though leading 
ere honest individ- 
it was not long before 
philosophy of ruthless 


1creasingly vulnerable to Private machinations. a 
ophists such as Protagoras, Gorgias, and Prodicus ee 
who opposed any misapplication of their skills 
Fts were exploiting the new methods to instify « 
gerandizement, ik 
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you.”’ A gust of wind seems and therefore is cold to one man, while 
another deems it warm; honey seems and therefore is sweet to one, 
whereas another finds it salty. According to a later source, Protagoras 
maintained that human beings “apprehend different things at different 
times owing to their differing dispositions,” and pointedly contrasted 
the variegated reactions of people to identical stimuli according to dif- ` 
ferences of age, states of health, and so on." : 
On the basis of this epistemological relativism, it was but a short ` 
step for Protagoras to offer a corresponding sociology of morals:" 


In matters relating to the Polis, the noble and the shameful, the just and: 
unjust, the sacred and not, such as each polis has deemed and set up as cus- 
tomary for itself, these are true and valid for each, and in these matters no | 
individual or polis is wiser than another. ` 


For what seem just and noble to each polis, are so for it, so long as it believes: : 
in these things. 


From a factual point of view, these observations were not particularly’. 
radical, for the Greeks had long known of their own diversity of cus- 
toms, and that other peoples, such as the Egyptians and Persians, lived 
lives quite different from their own. Early in the fifth century, a new lit- 
erary genre appeared that contributed to this widening of cultural hori- 
zons: the travelogue, an artform combining geography with ethnograph- 
ical observation—usually of the “sensational” sort—and probably 
descended from seamens’ handbooks which offered descriptions of vari- 
ous ports and peoples of the Mediterranean. Around 500 Bc, Hecataeus _ 
wrote an Outline of the Earth based on the reports of sailors as well as his. 
own travels in Asia and Africa; sometime during the middle of the century 
he was followed by another great wayfarer, Herodotus, the “father of his- 
tory,” who spiced his narrative on the Persian Wars with innumerabl 
digressions on the “exotic” customs and beliefs of the Scythians, Bab 
lonians, Egyptians, Indians, and many others. 
Against this background, Protagoras cannot be credited with an 
thing so grand as “a discovery of cultural relativism”; but his contribution 
was decidedly original in another respect, for it was within Sophistic ci 
cles that the empirical reports of travelers and historians were first utiliz 
to yield theoretical reflections on the nature of society. The publicatior 
that initiated this trend was Protagoras’ own On the State of Things in the 
Beginning, a work no longer extant, but that presumably provides the 
basis for Plato’s well-known summary of the sophist’s views in the dia- 
logue bearing his name. Protagoras is shown presenting his theory on 
the origins of social life in two stages, first in the guise of a mythos and 
then by way of reasoned argumentation, or /ogos.” The sophist begins by 
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were all human efforts to establish normative relationships, while the 
latter encompassed qualities and capacities that were deemed inherently 
constitutive of the nature of things. Though the nomos-physis dichotomy 
was basic to Sophistic thought, interpretations differed greatly as to the 
relationship between the two categories. While a majority appear to have 
followed Protagoras in holding that “natural man” was incomplete and 
unviable, and that human life required the higher, civilizing contribution 
of nomos to ensure its existence and perfection, others viewed the welter 
of prevailing customs, laws, and beliefs as mere artifice, conventions 
designed to serve the interests of certain groups at the expense of naturally 
superior individuals. Notwithstanding that the Protagorean view was 
basically supportive of traditional Polis-citizen morality, both orienta- 
tions were to prove disruptive of conventional beliefs. 

For Hesiod, Solon, Aeschylus, and the other great moralist-educators, 
the Polis had been founded upon divine as well as human principles. The 


self-governing citizens created for themselves laws and customs, but ulti- ` 


mate sanction was bestowed by the gods; great father Zeus was the 
guardian of cosmic diké, while the other Olympians served as patron 
deities of the many individual communities. The sacredness of tradition 


was even more strongly maintained in everyday practice: the religious _ 


ceremonies and invocations that opened each meeting of the council and 
assembly; the confraternal bonding as symbolized in the communal feasts 


and festivals; the mythic heroes and war dead who were worshipped as ` 


protecting spirits of the Polis; the obligatory sacrificial rites that were 
held before every major collective undertaking, from the laboring rounds 
of the agricultural cycle to preparations for battle. All of this ritual fusing 
of the religious with the communal served to raise the Polis to a quasi- 
transcendental plane and endow its laws and customs with a distinctive 
sacral quality, capable of commanding heartfelt devotion as well as pru- 


dent obedience. A rational, secular theory that reduced this sacred her- ` 
itage to sociology, to mere human “convention,” no matter how enlight-. 
ened or beneficial that convention was shown to be, could not help but. 
loosen the bonds that bound each citizen to the wider koindnia. Indeed, _ 


by stripping the traditional moral order of its most authoritative and 
compelling support, “sacred custom,” such views all but invited social 
turmoil and self-seeking, given the inherent unsteadiness and notorious 
subjectivity of “enlightened reason.” 

The moral! ambiguities inherent in the sociological defense of nomos 


were soon exposed by those who agreed that laws and customs were rel- 
ative and man-made, but who drew radically different conclusions from 





that fact. Leading the antinomian current of Sophism were men suc 


as Antiphon, a noted Athenian oligarch who maintained that customary 
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morals and rules were “fetters on nature” and that the most ad 

geous policy lay in “treating the laws as important EA ee 
are present, but the edicts of physis when alone.” The Ree Thrasy. 
machus was of similar disposition, declaring in Plato’s Republ eet 
“Justice is nothing other than the advantage of the stronge mis T q 
Thrasymachus and the “countless others” who are said to ch 
_ Views, it is the pursuit of calculated self-interest that brings A 


Zains, aae that entitles those naturally superior to disregard the 
= claims of nomos whenever circumstances allow. As for tho 


their adherence x ae bee 
simply because of “a lack of power to nia be Sanaa s 
extreme in his interpretation of the nomos-physis relationshi is Callie i 
young nobleman (and apparently one of Gorgias’ cubis) Whe boldly 
eclares that “physis herself reveals that it is just for the better at 
have more than the worse, and the powerful more than the cara 
lesson nachna from observing “the animals and the P aid 
aces of mankind,” all of which fo inci “ 
the lesser and take a greater pie aa caer ee ne ser 
the dagen H eave and if a man has the power to defend himself 
against the leveling demands of the i 
: check or moderate his desires, but seal fall Lux Sa 
perance, and license are declared the ver ar bena 
and eudaimonia, 


tice conventional justice, 





i : intem- 
; ractices t ing “aretê 
id ” while traditional emda are see as 
nnatural watchwords of mankind, trifles having no worth.”"* I his 
inhibited revaluation of conventional values, “man” ha inde 4 
come the “measure of all things,” but the radical akal aga 
mployed does not involve aidos and diké—ideals fit for Ead 


Orpses” says Callicles— : 
ower,” y cles—but self-aggrandizement and the “will to 


AL E aaplara occasioned by the discovery of cultural rela- 
a F mo ysis distinction were rendered still more contro- 
An : t oe too fell under the “conventional” side of 
ap opatti ger. We noted earlier that several of the physikoi had 
nfus eir ee with divine attributes, deifying nature in ratio- 
om a pa a few went on to subject traditional religious 
Pract reliefs to rationalistic criticism. The Sophists continued 
t trend, beginning with Protagoras’ infamous book On the G ds, 
rk that opened with a notorious statement of agnosticism: a 





oncerni 
ning the gods, I have not the means to know whether they exist or do 


‘Not exist, For many are the thin i ir 
no gs hindering knowledge, both th - 
tainty of the topic and the shortness of man’s life, = Gii 
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A position both moderate and modest perhaps, but one with unsettling — 




















implications for all traditionalists, suggesting as it does that the existence 








of the gods is a subject much like any other, and therefore open to debate. 





Other Sophists were to extend these initial probings by offering quasi- — 











sociological accounts of various mythic-sacred traditions. The most . 








prominent figure in this field was Prodicus of Keos, who suggested that _ 














religions originated out of a basic and primordial human tendency to 




















deify those things that bring benefit and nutrition, as illustrated by the 
near universal worship of the sun and moon, fire and water, the forces of 
fertility, etc. Also enrolled among the ranks of the “gods” were the human 
discoverers of various practical crafts and new foods, such as bread 
(Demeter) and wine (Dionysus). A more radical theory was advanced by 
Kritias, Plato’s uncle and one of the leaders of the oligarchical tyranny 
that briefly held power after the defeat of Athens in the Peloponnesian 









































War (4.VI, below). In addition to his antidemocratic political pursuits, 
this many-sided man participated actively in the highest circles of learning 








and culture, authoring numerous works of prose and poetry. Among the 


























latter was the Sisyphus, a satyr play that offered an ingenious “social: ` 
control” theory on the origins of religion and civilization:” ` 

















There was a time when the life of man was disordered, bestial, and under the ' 














dominion of strength, when there was no prize for the good nor punish- 











ment for the bad. And then, I think, men set up laws (nomoi) as punishers, so 


























that justice might be tyrant and have hubris as her slave; and if anyone com- 





























mitted wrong, they would be punished. But though the laws restrained men 











from deeds of open violence, still they did them in secret. And so at this 






































time, it seems to me, some wise and clever fellow invented fear of the gods, 








that the bad might have some fear even if they were doing, saying, or think- 







































































ing anything wrong in secret. Hence it was that the divine (to theion) was 
introduced, as a daimôn flourishing in undecaying life, possessing a divine 
physis, with his mind hearing and seeing, thinking and attending, who will 
hear all the things said by mortals and will see all that is done. And if anyone 
plans evil in silence, this will not escape notice of the gods; for their intelli- 
gence is too powerful. And by speaking these words, that man introduced the : 















most profitable and cunning of all teachings, concealing the truth with a 








false logos. - 



































Kritias own career of tyranny and murder is fitting testimony to the: 





























dangers inherent in such views, for as Aeschylus had counseled in the 














Eumenides: “there are times when the fearful is ood and must keep its: 
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watchful place over men’s minds,” for “who amon mortals is just that. 
P , 8 J 





























fears nothing?” 












































Hellenic polytheism—more a product of poets than priests—did not: 



































feature a systematic and coherent theodicy, but it was nonetheless widely: 
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ssumed that the gods did inflict punishment for wrongdoing, if 
he guilty directly, then certainly on their descendents {as ie je he 
otion of inherited blood guilt, a motif that figures prominently i Gi i k 
myth and tragedy). Also current were many views that selena H d gi 
place of punishment: in the Homeric epics, for example, Zeus is A id i 
hastise in the world below those who swear false oaths on cite id 
eschylus maintains that postmortem sanctions await all those whe J 
uilty of impiety towards the gods or of violent outrage against pa oe 
guests.” Singularly informative is the famous üfth-cenmut ai gi . of 
Odysseus’ descent into Hades by the great Polygnotus, a faecal a al 
masterpiece that adorned one of the public buildings Ha Delphi. Th wok 
described in great detail by the second-century AD E Patents i 
presents a composite of several coexisting traditions regarding H Acs 
and thus affords rather direct access to the confused oe of a 7 i 
average Greek, who lacked the doctrinal certitude and uniformit ae 
: monly associated with corporate priesthoods and sacred aaa a 
_ In addition to Homeric “shades” of the dead and various mythic fi a 
several of whom are suffering torment for their earthly aes Pol pate 
depicts a man being strangled by his own aged father whom he had a 
abused and outraged, and a temple robber in writing agony f a 
ministered poisons. In another section the artist shows a creat 
en and women franticly attempting to carry water in broken pitchers, a 
mbolic representation of those who had failed to receive purificatio 
through initiation into one of the mystery cults.“ An equally distu bi j 
account of Hades is given in Aristophanes Frogs (405 Bc) ie on 
ompense for their crimes the dead are immersed in slim and subje p i 
the terrors of the flesh-devouring monsters Empousa and Echidna. A te 
this tangled backdrop of myth, superstition, and religious lore, it A ž ee 
_ Surprising that contemporary sources testify to widespread anset d 
fear of the underworld, or that people eagerly sought initiation int lag 
_tery cults as a means of securing “better hopes” for the afterlife ane 
Key aspects of the traditional moral code were thus given sow ful 
hormative sanction by religious practice and belief. The laws a 
toms of the Polis were themselves endowed with a quasi-divin i ail 
dimension, and conventional representations of th Fes pr 
ETEN : e supernatural typi- 
2a a hes form of punishment—whether earthly or post- 
° on F : Pe of wrongdoing. Subjecting this sacred legacy to 
Old light of rational inquiry was bound to provoke a moral crisis, f 
: ee ae Hades were mere “convention,” a “false logos” oe 
a ae Lads a clever for purposes of social control, was it 
pn ipa sa 2 y real limit to an individual’s action was the 
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Advances in knowledge and learning, and the threatening implications of 
that new knowledge for conventional beliefs and practices: such was the 
dual legacy of the Sophistic movement. In their social role as educators 
who taught the rhetorical skills that would enable an individual to “best 
manage his own oikos and the affairs of his polis,” the Sophists offered a 
service that many agonally inspired Greeks were eager to receive.” But in. 
their capacity as the first “vivisectionists” of culture, the Sophists cut 
deeply into the body of social morality, an operation that inevitably 
called forth a hostile reaction from those who perceived in the “new wis- 
dom” a threat to their traditional way of life. From the mid fifth century 
onwards—and particularly during the tension-ridden decades of the Pelo- ` 
ponnesian War—we accordingly find signs of popular mistrust and dis- 
approval of the Sophistic spirit, and at times open persecution and violent 
harassment.” Several prominent intellectuals are known to have been 
prosecuted for asebeia, or ‘impiety’, during this period, beginning with the 


natural philosopher Anaxagoras and including Protagoras himself, who 
was expelled from Athens and whose books (rolled sheets of papyrus) 


were publicly burned in the agora following his conviction. In an effort to 
stifle the new rationalism in Athens, a law sponsored by a prominent 
diviner was passed around 432 Bc that made it illegal either “to teach 
doctrines about astronomy” or “to disbelieve in things divine.”” Damon, 
the Sophist friend and teacher of Pericles, was ostracized for ten years, 
and other intellectuals were fined and banished as well. Summary expul- 
sion from a city appears to have been something of an occupational haz- 
ard for itinerant Sophists, and it is on record that mounting public hos- 
tility in democratic Argos convinced Gorgias to take his wisdom 


elsewhere. A more common mode of chastisement took the form of a 


banning or forced removal from gymnasia, an indignity that is said to 
have befallen even the great Prodicus. 
Although the antinomian doctrines of people like Thrasymachus and 


Callicles were intended for select circles within the symposion, many of = 


their ideas did filter down to the general public, not only by way of the 
scuttlebutt carried on in such places as the public baths and the barber- 
shops, but also through the reflections of other intellectuals—tragedi- 
ans, comic poets, historians—who were themselves influenced by the 
Sophistic movement. Since limitations of space preclude a detailed exam- 
ination of the impact of Sophistic ideas upon Hellenic culture, let us 
briefly consider the relevant works of two prominent figures, Euripides 
and Aristophanes, both of whom were keenly interested in the moral 
implications and social significance of the new teachings. 


Ancients and moderns alike have regarded Euripides (485-406 Bc) as: 


the “philosopher of the stage,” his extant plays abounding in allusions to 
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the intellectual debates and issues first raised by the physikoi and th 
-Sophists. He was not, however, a shield bearer for any particular school of 
thought, but a creative artist who drew freely upon contemporary ideas t 
breathe new life into the stock of traditional myths (the raw mdali a 
tragic composition) and to explore many obscure and troublin: facets 
_of the human condition. That his public was not altogether Saan 
with the directions he charted is clear from the astonishing fact that ov : 
he course of some fifty years of production, he managed to win the first 
rize only four times (a fifth came posthumously), whereas his main com- 
etitor, the great Sophocles, was awarded that distinction on twenty- 
: four occasions. Euripides’ lack of public success can be traced to the he 
matic novelties he brought to the stage (disturbing questions about the 
ds and the nomos-physis controversy figured prominently), and his 
reater realism in the depiction of character, a change that entailed a sig- 
ificant “deflation” of heroic qualities. Both of these developments e 
nfluenced, if not inspired, by the anthropological, “man-measure” ori- 
ntation of the Sophists; and to many of his contemporaries, Euripides 
eemed little more than a versifying Sophist, a purveyor of alheisin ae a 
orrupter of morals. Indeed, his reflections on the gods were considered s 
unorthodox that he was actually indicted for impiety by Cleon, the ee 
_ of the démos after the death of Pericles. Though the tragedian won acquit 
tal, he had given grounds for concern in many of his plays:?* a 


ces Ne shall I say, O Zeus? That you look upon mankind? Or that this is a 
_ false opinion held in vain, that there seems a race of gods, while chance 
Tyché, oversees all things among mortals? nite 


“The gods are stron i i iti 
g g, and so is their ruler, nomos. For it is by nomos (‘con- 


ve n W ) that we believ in t. in u ives d st 
ventio or la € he gods and no l ; 
inguish 


¿If there be gods, you, being a just man, will obtain from them good things; 
ut if there are no gods, why should men toil? ? 


antheistic and rationalisti iti i i i 
= listic positions also found their way into his dra- 


‘Zeus is aether, Zeus i i 
, Zeus is earth, Zeus is sky, Zeus in truth i i 
‘greater than these. , ee 


Whoever thou may be, hard to know even by conjecture, Zeus, whether 
_ Necessity of nature or mind of man, to you I pray. 


If the gods act basely, then they are not gods. 


That last remark touches upon the major ethical limitation in tradi- 


tional Greek religion, i.e., the anthropomorphic heritage of the Olympian 
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gods, and the corpus of mythic lore steeped in “divine immorality.” 
Euripides frequently made full use of these tales of raping and plundering 
deities to portray the gods as vain or vindictive “powers,” while on other 
occasions he offered moving protests against such traditions, dismissing 
them as “wretched logoi” sung by singers ignorant of the true nature of 
divinity.” It is therefore impossible to identify any consistent theology or 
theodicy from the content of his plays, though the form itself—the critical 
questions raised and the diverse interpretations presented—unquestion- 
ably served to reinforce the skepticism that had been ushered in by the 
physikoi and the Sophists. 

If the role and nature of the gods in Euripidean drama caused unease, 
so too did the human characters. In his effort to achieve greater realism, 
Euripides frequently dispensed with the grand, heroic figures who typi- 
cally carried the action in the plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and 
replaced them with more conventional, “all too human” types. Agamem- 


non, Odysseus, Menelaus, Jason, Orestes, and the other heroes from the ` 


mythic pantheon were oft depicted as ignoble opportunists or as cowardly 
brutes, characters far removed from the heroes whose “glorious deeds” 
were immortalized in the songs of singers. When Nietzsche declared that 
Euripides had “brought the spectator onto the stage” and had conscien- 
tiously reproduced “even the botched outlines” of human nature, he was 
only restating in more vigorous language the celebrated judgment of 
Sophocles, who had observed that while “he portrayed men as they ought 
to be, Euripides portrayed them as they really were.”®! The harvest Euripi- 


des reaped from this device—though bitter to those who preferred their ` 


heroes on pedestals—was a greater understanding of the human psyché 
and a mote realistic assessment of the raging inner wars between con- 


science and desire, reason and emotion. By fusing this psychological real-. 


ism with an appreciation of the moral dilemmas posed by the nomos- 


physis controversy, Euripides created a dramatic style that was to | 
profoundly influence many of the greatest artists of the Western stage, 


from Corneille to Ibsen, von Kleist to Brecht and Sartre.” 


In the Medea, produced in 431 BC and perhaps the poet’s greatest ` 





play, Euripides reveals how social conventions can lead to tragic conse 
quences when they clash with a personality of powerful emotion. Because 
the hero Jason has married a noncitizen, the “ barbarian” Medea, whose 
help had won him the Golden Fleece, his children lack the rights of full 
citizenship. To improve his own standing and that of his socially handi- 
capped offspring, Jason opts to divorce Medea in favor of marriage with 
the daughter of Creon, the ruler of Korinth. The betrayed Medea, her love 
spurned and her mind wracked by uncontrollable hatred and jealousy, 
responds by lashing out in murderous fury. She strikes down not only the 
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innocent bride-to-be, but her own beloved children as well, damning 
both herself and Jason to utter misery. In the Hippolytus (428 BC) we are 
5 presented with a young man whose stigmatized status as a bastard has 
fostered a pathological reaction against sexual eros, the perceived cause of 
_ his illegitimacy. When confronted with the socially “unnatural” passion 
_ felt for him by his youthful stepmother, herself distraught over her heart’s 
iolation of a sacrosanct taboo, his reaction sets to wheel a catastrophe 
that ends in tragic death for the two sympathetic characters, 

In addition to exploring these sensitive, discordant contacts between 
he darker side of human emotion and the conventions of society, Euripi- 
es also found occasion to express—without himself defending—various 
ews that had been advocated by the extremist wing of the Sophistic 
movement. In the Phoenician Women, Eteocles, one of the warring sons 
of Oedipus, champions a ruthless “will to power” in a manner strikingly 
milar to that of Callicles:* 














If all were the same by nature both in wisdom and nobility, then there would 
be no captious strife among mankind; but as it is, human beings are neither 
alike (bomoios) nor equal (isos), except in words; in deed this never holds. 


Such being the rule of physis, Eteocles concludes that the acquisition of 
supreme power is the highest goal: 


I would mount the risings of the sun and stars, would plunge beneath the 
k earth, if this I could accomplish, and so hold Power, Tyrannis, the greatest of 
S ‘the gods... It is cowardice to lose the greater share, the lesser to receive. 





he same doctrine of self-aggrandizement is expressed by Polyphemus 
in the Cyclops, a satyr-play:* 





Little man, wealth is the god of the wise, and the rest is mere noise and 
fancy talk.... By necessity the earth must grow grass and fatten my sheep 
whether she wishes or not. And these I sacrifice to none but myself, not to the 
gods, but to this greatest of deities, my belly. To eat and drink each day, that 
cis the Zeus of the wise, and be grieved by nothing. Those who set up nooi 
ressing up with fair words the lives of men, I advise you to deplore. As for 


me, I ite never stop doing my psyché good—and that means devouring 
ou too : 





phe notion that the gods are simply a myth recurs in the Bellerophon, 
where it is associated with the reality that the strong dominate the weak, 
irrespective of the claims of justice: 


: Does anyone say that there are gods in heaven? There are not, there are not! 
: If any man so says, let him not be so foolish as to follow that ancient fable. 
Consider for yourselves, do not rest your judgment on my words. I say that 
tyrants slaughter great numbers of men and rob them of their properties, 
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they break oaths and lay cities waste. And in doing these things they are 
more prosperous (eudaimonios) than those who live piously and gently day 
by day. And I know of small poleis that honor the gods, but are still subject 
to larger, more impious poleis, having been conquered by a greater number 
of spears. 


Finally, there were a number of epigrammatic sophistries that Euripi- 
des placed in the mouths of his many characters, their combined lyri- 
cism and immorality guaranteeing public notoriety. Upon being reminded 
of nonfulfillment of an oath, for example, an unscrupulous individual 
could henceforth respond with Euripides’ shocking line: “Twas the tongue 
which swore the oath, my mind is answorn.” Or upon receiving the cen- 
sure of elders or peers, one could brazenly reply: “What is shameful if it 
seems not so to those doing it?” i 

The response of the general public to such views was largely negative: 
for Euripides himself, though principally a conduit or sounding board for 
the new ideas, a lack of critical success and an indictment for impiety; for 
several of the Sophists, fines, banishments, and expulsions from gymnasia. 
To better understand the reasons for this hostility, one must turn to the 
great Athenian comic Aristophanes (c. 450-385 BC), whose wit and : 
humor offers a revealing prism through which to view the unsettling 
clash of novelty and tradition. 

Primitive agrarian fertility rites and songs of revelry constitute the 
prehistory of the comic art form, which appears to have received its deci- 
sive impetus in Greek Sicily at the end of the sixth century, when Epichar- 
mus of Syracuse began to write short plays burlesquing traditional 
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comics, can accordingly be taken as re i i 
; ngly presentative refi i 
: aaa and prejudices of the average citizen.” aces 
- a intellectualism” was a particularly popular target for the 
a oe s, and we are fortunate that two of Aristophanes’ plays, the 
s ae $ 3 o Se Frogs Aa BC), deal extensively with that aubieee 
Si just discussed Euripides’ contacts with Sophi $ 
begin with the Frogs, a comedy i i ee 
be ; edy in which the god Dionysus, dissatisfi 
with ~ quality of the plays performed in his honor following the pare 
Prip e descends into Hades to bring him back. The highlight of the 
FE y. a an agôn between Aeschylus, defender of the old style 
-i oa se NAE of the new. The two tragedians pick each diketa 
apart in hilarious yet sophisticated criticism (an indicati 
l am ous an indication of th 
PaaS s high poetic literacy), but the decisive criterion of poetic el 
! aan m ma traditional moral function: “who makes men better 
or the Polis?””? In the judgment of Aristoph i 
r th ristophanes, the winner on th 
score is Aeschylus, who is credited with i inet aa 
0 ; th imparting to the citiz i 
ourage, a yearning after noble deeds, and moral decency. ea 
> 














_ contrast, is censured for having corrupted the Athenians with subtle 


sophistries, atheism, and immo ivi 
ral rela 
declares: > tivism. As the Aeschylus-character 











Consi i 
w ao manner P those he received from me, noble men and six-foot 
ot citizens who evade public duti buf: 
ties, not agora-h 
oe uties, gora-hucksters or buf- 
S ° A ELL rascals, as is the case today, but men breathing of the 
i javelin, white-crested helmets, and greaves, men with hearts as 























myths.” The distinctive feature of Attik comedy, formally institutionalized. 
in 486 BC as part of the annual religious festival honoring the wine god,: 
was its combination of the narrative farce with older rituals of choral song 





and dance. Our only surviving examples of this genre are the eleven plays 
by Aristophanes, though numerous fragments from his predecessors and 
peers have also been preserved. As it evolved, Comedy became the 
licensed vehicle for a boundless lampooning of all and sundry, from 
prominent politicians, social institutions, and the gods (who were thought 
to enjoy a good joke as much as the next man!), to current events, other 
artists and intellectuals, and basic human relationships (male-female, 
husband-wife, parent-child). Parody and buffoonery, obscenities and 
beautiful lyrics all flow freely together with the basic aim of bringing: 
laughter to the thousands who attended each performance. Comic drama 
thus serves as an invaluable barometer of popular attitudes and morals, 
inasmuch as success in conveying satire and humor presupposes appreci- 
























sturdy as a shield of seven ox-hides. 










nd what i ipi 
a hes is Euripides’ legacy? He has taught the people “to babble, to 
, to see, to understand, to love to twist, to contrive, to suspect all aiid 















nsider thi i 
aes cae from every angle”—in short, a, hyperintellectualism that is 
rting the standards that gave the Athenians their victory at 













ation as well as comprehension by the audience. The parodies and jibes 
that appear in the extant plays of Aristophanes, the most successful of the 




















41 : : 
Sipe oa el rate, x the judgment Aristophanes renders, and 
ionysus selecting Aeschylus as the s i 
who will exit Hades and sav a ad. i 
e Athens with his wis | 
gnant Euripides bitterly protests that Di Boise: 
gna l ionysus had originally pledged 
etrieve him, but the wine Deon 
tri god counters “Twas the t i 
: 1e Bo ongue which 
cay ie when rane he is not ashamed by such jee the god 
ev way with “ i if i 
i ie ywi at is shameful if it seems not so to those 
A Í . . 
h ; aaa EER had taken on the Sophists directly 
isleadingly cast as the leader of the moveme stonon] 
nt. Hist 
ibe of course never mandatory on the comic stage En 
Et at Sokrates and his followers sought to make þetween true 
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philosophy and sophistry was probably regarded as idle hairsplitting by 
Aristophanes, and it was certainly unclear to the citizens who filled the 
theater. After all, philosophers and Sophists alike were purveyors of new 
ideas, many of them highly critical of traditional standards—that was 
the reality Aristophanes played to. As an Athenian citizen, and a con- 
spicuous one at that, Sokrates was probably the “wise man” best known 
to Aristophanes’ audience, and therefore the figure who could best serve 
as lightning rod for the comic’s general attack on the new intellectualism. 
The play opens with Strepsiades, a rustic farmer married above his 
station, in great alarm over the many debts he has incurred through the 
aristocratic life-style pursued by his son Pheidippides: a stable of horses, ` 
a fine chariot, elegant clothing, and nonstop high living. As creditors will 
soon be demanding payment, Strepsiades comes up with an ingenious | 
plan to avert disaster: he will send his son to the phrontistérion, “the 
thinking-shop of wise souls,” and there learn the “new wisdom” that - 
will enable Strepsiades to repudiate the debts: l 


They have there, it is said, two Logoi, the better, whatever that is, and the 
worse. This latter Logos, the worse, they say will allow one to triumph even ` 
with the more unjust case. If you learn this unjust Logos, I will not have to 
pay the debts which I owe on your account. 


The son balks at the idea, repulsed not only by the dubious ethics, but 
also by the Sophists’ “pale skin” and “bare feet.” The father thereupon — 
decides to enroll and learn the “sharp subtleties” for himself. He starts off” 
badly, as his loud knocking at the Thinkshop’s door causes one of the. 
pupils to suffer a “miscarriage” of his thoughts (a clever allusion to the. 
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Oh Fool, reeking of ancient and dated views, if Zeus threw at oath-breakers 
why has he never blasted Simon, Kleonymus, or Theorus, known perjure 


all? And instead strikes his own templ 
ples ... and the tallest - 
fore? Oaks break no oaths. Rene og oe 
























S Strepsiades is persuaded but turns out to be a very poor pupil, inca- 
pable of mastering the subtleties of measurement, language, and dialectic 
that Sokrates maintains are “necessary preliminaries” to learning the 











“unjust Logos.” Strepsiades is duly expelled and advised by the Clouds to 














































Sokratic metaphor of intellectual midwifery, i.e., the bringing forth of: 
reason through discourse). The school members announce that they have 


















been concerned of late with two very important and mysterious subjects:. 
measuring the leaping ability of fleas relative to their own size (a parody: 
of Protagoras’ man-measure doctrine) and determining whether the gnat’s. 
hum is an oral or rectal emission. A map of the world and various astro-: 
nomical devices are presented to the prospective pupil, and Sokrates him-_ 
self makes his grand entrance in an elevated basket, “contemplating the 
sun” and “mingling his intellect with the rarefied aér to which it is 
akin.” After a brief interview, Strepsiades submits to the school’s initi- 
ation ceremony honoring the Clouds, who are said by Sokrates, to be 
“the only gods.” When questioned about Zeus, the god of rain, thunder, _ 
and lightning, Sokrates declares “there is no Zeus” and explains these 
phenomena in naturalistic terms. The bewildered Strepsiades clings to 
one last straw, that it is surely Zeus who launches fiery bolts at perjurers, 
but again Sokrates overturns the conventional wisdom: a 









































end his son instead. Pheidippides finally bows to his father’s demands 
and Sokrates takes the youth in after a reminder from the father that he 
must teach the ability “to refute all justice.” There then follows the 
famous agôn between the “two ways,” the one representing traditional 
morality, the other the new sophistic orientation. 

a The Just Logos begins by discussing the merits of the archaia paideia 
he ‘old education’, when martial vigor, séphrosuné (‘temperance’) aad 
just dealings were still valued. Those ideals, he declares, “nourished” the 
nen of Marathon and, if followed today, would similarly bestow “a stal- 
wart chest, a bright complexion, broad shoulders, a short tongue, massive 
buttocks and a little front-piece.” The new sophistical education on the 
other hand, results in “a pale complexion, narrow shoulders a puny 
chest, a long tongue, tiny buttocks and a big rod.”* Even worse it seduces 
people into believing that “the shameful is entirely noble, while the truly 
noble is what’s shameful!” The Unjust Logos is ready for all this, how- 

ver, and has no difficulty tearing the old principles to shreds, piany by 
ointing to various gods and mythic heroes who fared well by disregard- 
üch precepts and to others who suffered ill through adherence. The 
linching refutation invokes the hedonistic principles of physis-egoism:* 










































_ Just consider, young man, all that is involved in being temperate, all the 
leasures you will be robbed of: boys, women, games, good food, drinks, gig- 
les. Indeed, what value is there in living, if you are deprived of these 


ees : . i 
hings? oo No, best to associate with me and indulge nature: dance, laugh 
ind believe nothing is shameful. 





After such an onslaught, it comes as no surprise that the Just Logos is 
ven from the stage in defeat, whereupon the transformation of Phei- 
ippides into a “shrewd sophist” begins. Some time later, the young man 

eturned to his father, and when creditors arrive demanding payment. 
X al sae by clever sophistries. As it turns out, however, 
8 las rought a viper into his own den, for it is not long before 
the son’s antinomian poison lays claim to the father as well. In the last act, 
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Do not fathers beat their children? Yes, but out of care. Well then, since 
old men are children twice over, it is even more fitting to chastise them. 


And when Strepsiades protests that the law does not allow fathers to 
suffer so, the son retorts: 
Was it not a man, just like you and me, who first set up this law and per- 


suaded the ancients to follow it? What then, have I less right to set up a 
new law for the future, one allowing sons to beat their fathers in return? 


That, after all, is the lesson to be learned from nature: 


Consider roosters and other beasts, do they not fight with their fathers? And 
how do we differ from them, except that they do not write up decrees? 


Himself now victimized by the unprincipled intellect, Strepsiades rec- 
ognizes the error of his ways, the immorality of the Unjust Logos, and his 
“madness when he threw out the gods because of Sokrates.”** In the con- 


cluding scene, he attempts to set things right by burning down the — 
Thinkshop, with Sokrates and his disciples still inside, choking on smoke ` 


and cinged by the enveloping flames. 


Both comedies, Frogs and Clouds, thus bring to light the darker side . 
of the Sophistic movement, as it was perceived by ordinary citizens: the | 


scandal of atheism and the denial of divine retribution, the immoral use of 
rhetorical skills, the justification of self-aggrandizement through appeals 


to “nature,” and the corrosive assault upon the sanctity of law and cus- | 
tom, now relativized as “man-made” and inherently partisan, The comic’s ` 


own solution to this moral crisis is nostalgic: bring back Aeschylus, 


restore the archaia paideia, return to the principles that were sanctified on ; 
the plain of Marathon. Proposals of that kind are always unworkable, for : 


it is quite impossible to return the rationalistic genie to its bottlé once 
released, and the paralyzing discovery of cultural relativism can never 


be undone by any simple declaration of faith in the crumbling certainties - 


of the past. It is more than a little ironic, then, that the individual who 
first seriously attempted to overcome the dilemmas posed by the new: 
wisdom was the very man Aristophanes had left burning in the 


Thinkshop. 


Both as a historical personage and as a watershed figure in the history of 
philosophy, Sokrates has remained perennially “elusive.” Owing to the 
fact that his contributions to the political life of his native city were not 


uniformly appreciated—hailed by his supporters as the noblest man who. 
ever lived, but tried, convicted, and executed by the Athenians as a pub 
lic threat in his seventieth year—the biographical tradition is fraught 
with conflicting interpretations. Nor is it much easier to turn from the 
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_ man to his ideas, for the sage himself shunned the written word 

vehicle for his renowned dialectic, and we are forced to rely on the E 
san reports of critics and followers to reconstruct the content sE his 
thought.” Many important questions about the man and his message = 

















accordingly difficult to answer, though much that is implausible and ten- 








dentious can be cleared away if one proceeds from certain reasonably 











established facts regarding his life, his philosophical pursuits, and the 








ociety that framed his experience. 














Sokrates was born in or around 470 BC, only nine years after the 









invading Persians had been driven from Greece—his early life thus coin- 

















ciding with the glories of the Periclean era. One of the more vexing bio- 
graphical problems concerns his social background. For a time it was 




















idely RNA that Sokrates was a stonemason, a position he is said to 
ave inherited from his father. But that tradition has been called into 














uestion by several scholars, who observe that neither of our two most 























mportant sources, Xenophon and Plato (disciples of Sokrates in his old 














e), make any menti i i 
ge), y mention of the artisan connection.” In Plato’s Apology, 








generally regarded as one of the more historical of the dialogues, Sokrates 


























expressly states that he has no direct knowledge of the technical skills of 























aftwork, and elsewhere he is consistently presented as a man of leisure.” 

















Ofhis father it is said in the Laches that he was an ariston man and a 











close friend of one of the leading aristocratic families in Athens. It is well 









































established that Sokrates served as a hoplite on at least three separate 








ampaigns during the Peloponnesian War and accordingly owned suffi- 





























ent property or income during that period to be ranked among the 


























ealthier third or so of the citizen population. That he was able to pursue 























life of philosophy without the constraints of personally securing a liveli- 





























ood—a picture that emerges from all the early sources—is perhaps best 





























ounted for by Demetrius of Phaleron, a Peripatetic philosopher and 























olitician of the early Hellenistic age, who reports that Sokrates was a ren- 

















wee 


























having inherited with his ancestral oikos a capital sum of seven thou- 





























sand drachmas that was loaned out for him by his friend Crito. As for 
































e mason theory, it probably derives from the playful comment by 





























rates that Daedalus, a legendary figure who made magical statues 
> 

















his ancestor; Hellenistic scholars mistook that to mean that Sokrates 


















































was hi i i i 
was himself a worker in stone, and for confirmation pointed to a number 



























































tatues on the acropolis that had been made by someone named 




















okra i 
ites (a not uncommon name, and it now appears that these statues 





















i : Spe 
sis before the philosopher’s own lifetime). Interest in the issue is 
ps excessive, for whatever the case may be concerning the man’s 














































































































































































































ocial origins, it is indisputable that during his adult life, Sokrates moved 





















































Thin the highest circles of Athenian society and that, of his devoted 
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followers, virtually all were drawn from the ranks of the kaloikagathoi, 
‘the noble and the good’, 

Our earliest source on Sokrates is Aristophanes’ Clouds, performed 
when the philosopher was nearly fifty years old and when Plato and 
Xenophon were still small children. As we have seen, the comedy presents 
Sokrates at the head of a Sophistic “school” that is engaged in scientific 
research and teaching for pay, with cosmology, meteorology, biology, 
and immoral rhetorical skills among the more prominent subjects. The 
Sokrates we know through Xenophon and Plato, however, has no 
“Thinkshop” (any informal gathering in the agora, palaistra, or sympo- 
sion will do), receives no pay, is basically unconcerned with physics, and 
stands opposed to Sophistic relativism. If we keep in mind that Aristo- 
phanes was primarily interested in caricaturing a type rather than an | 
individual, and was endowed with considerable comedic licence, the lack 
of fit between the burlesque and the disciples’ dialogues need not cause 
too much unease. The most important difference calling for comment is 
Sokrates’ ethical philosophy, absent (or rather perverted) in the comedy, 
but the focal point of his life’s work according to all other sources. To 
state the matter directly, how could Aristophanes possibly mistake 
Sokrates for an “amoral” Sophist? One obvious explanation lies in the 
formal similarity of their activities: both were engaged in rationalistic 
speculation, and both served as teachers of the young. If the intellectual 
content differed in key respects, that may have been apparent only to 
insiders, and in any case both were responsible for introducing disturbing 
ideas and habits. Even in Plato’s early dialogues, Sokrates is presented as 
an admirer of Sophists such as Protagoras and Prodicus, and though | 
selectively critical of their views, he is concerned with many of the same 
subjects. Moreover, in his own spirited pursuit of wisdom, Sokrates fre- 
quently manifests that argumentative dexterity that was the hallmark of 
Sophism, a style he himself conceded gave offense to many. Indeed, in his 
self-appointed role as a “gadfly” on the neck of the Athenians, Sokrates 
seems to have unsettled more than he enlightened, particularly as many of. 
his discussions never transcended the stage of refuting the conventional 
judgments of others. ; ; 

The Sokratic method of question and answer was never purely. 
destructive, however, even when it ended in refutation or aporia, ‘diffi- 
culty’ or ‘uncertainty’. For Sokrates was convinced that the elimination of: 
false opinions constituted the requisite first step towards enlightenment 
and moral advance. The method itself thus discloses the basic aim of his 
philosophy: to achieve a clearer and ultimately correct understanding of 
“the way in which a person ought to live.” It was on that subject above 
all that Sokrates was to clash with the Sophists. 
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> The legitimacy and sanctity of traditional morality had been pro- 
_. foundly shaken by the discovery of cultural relativism and the sone i 
tionality” of social institutions and values. If law and custom were “ han 
made” conventions, was it not the case that justice, temperance nn 
other normative ideals were mere “embellishments ” fancy words that 
veiled the partisan interests of select groups or individuals? And as 
sovereign Nomos has been dethroned, stripped of transcendent surhone 
and validity, should not the higher law of physis be followed which 
teaches that “the strong rule the weak and take a larger share?” Sokrates 
did not concur, and in a number of Platonic dialogues he is shown waging 
two-front campaign, one against the general principles of Sophistic rel- 
ativism, the other against the antinomian doctrines espoused by the cham- 
pions of physis. 
= Sokrates’ initial and basic strategy entailed a mutual examination of 
oral terms and ethical actions, the principal objective being the discov- 
rý: of some common or universal quality within them.® Various early dia- 
logues thus feature extended reflections on the nature of justice, temper- 
ance, courage, and so on with the other primary virtues. Often the inquir 
ends without any definitive answer, i.e., aporia, though much oe 
ception is cleared away and the solution offered in the later dialogues is 
typically adumbrated. That solution, suggested rather than lopmatieall 
asserted, is the famous Sokratic equation of virtue and happiness with ee 
_ possession of knowledge or wisdom: areté = eudaimonia = epistémé.™ 
What is purportedly common to all the varieties of moral excellence anii 
sO constitutive of areté—is some form of knowledge (epistémé), sometimes 
‘referred to as wisdom (sophia) or practical insight Obrona) s The 
erse analogue of the virtue-knowledge equation is the vice enoei 
mula, which holds that all moral transgressions and vices (kak6n) are 
anifestations of corresponding forms of ignorance. A person is coura- 
us, for example, when one’s actions are based on a knowledge of 
hat should and should not be feared, cowardly when one foolish! Sales 
ore things that should be faced, and rash when one wave con- 
dangers that should be avoided. Sokrates frequently attempts to 
| lish this general principle by analogy, noting that the excellence, or 
ê, of cobblers, doctors, and other craftsmen is dependent on the deat 
n of technical mastery, or epistémé, within their own particular arts 
| osophy, as Sokrates understands it, is concerned with the art of livin 
ell generally, from which it follows that the aim of the philosopher is E 
ttain knowledge regarding good and evil, right and wrong. Sokrates fur- 
er suggests that all the moral excellences are in some sense one, parts of 
single whole that he calls “true aretê,” with each A ect 
arked by distinct capacities or functions. The rather striking ner EE 
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he draws from this is that a person who acts justly will also act temper- 
ately, bravely, and so on—a uniform pattern of conduct, in other words, 
based upon rational insight. Knowledge of this overarching “true areté” 












is therefore the ultimate objective of the philosophic enterprise, for 
































through its acquisition one will attain bo tropos aristos tou biou, ‘the best. 























way of life’ possible.” Unfortunately, Sokrates himself is unable to fully 
specify the content of this knowledge, and so must measure his success by 
the extent to which he can convince his audience that it is the highest ideal : 























toward which they should strive. The exploratory nature of his philoso- 
phy, however, does not obviate the fact that amid a stormy sea of rela- 









tivism, Sokrates has found an anchor in the discovery that moral conduct 
is somehow based upon rational insight or knowledge. i 























Sokrates’ second line of argument against the Sophistic challenge 
entailed nothing less than a fundamental redefinition of the true nature, or 
physis, of man. As we have seen, the notion that the royal road to “well- 
being” is paved by a maximal gratification of one’s desires found open 
‘expression in the extremist wing of the Sophistic movement, often 
through appeals to the hierarchical patterns found in nature or to the: 
unrestrained conduct of notorious tyrants. For men such as Antiphon, 
Callicles, and Thrasymachus, the moral and legal conventions of society. 
were “fetters on nature,” obstacles to be overcome by superior individu- 
als whose talents entitle them to a greater share of life’s bounty, in wealth, 
power, and sensual delights. If the frankness and intellectualist content of: 
these views were novel, there was a line of affinity here between the doc- 
trines of physis-egoism and certain elements of the heroic, self-assertive 











































































ethos of the earlier warrior-aristocracy (the most notable difference being 
the latter’s preoccupation with public honor, a concern that necessarily. 
fostered greater respect for themis and nomos).* In attempting to estab- 
lish philosophical reason as a foundation for morality, Sokrates was thus 






















constrained to oppose not only certain Sophistic ideas, but also various 








































traditional views, many of which were particularly dear to the aristo- 
crats whose company he kept. E 

In the debate that ensued, it was eudaimonia—its very content as. 
well as the means whereby it could be achieved—that formed the con- 
tested ground. In the long tradition of Greek ethical reflection that began: 
with the epics, eudaimonia had always been defined primarily in terms of 
prosperity and advantage, “doing well” with reference to wealth, power : 
and honor, rather than to “internal” states of happiness or bliss; whic 
were generally thought to attend upon the more tangible public successes. 
Certain patterns of conduct rooted in the status of citizenship and the core 
social roles of warrior and landowner specified the appropriate means of 
success, while deviations were publicly censured as shameful, impious, or 
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hubristic. The advocates of physis-egoism dismissed these normative con 
yentions as mere artifice and offered in their place sundry rationalistic j 
_tifications for self-centered aggrandizement. The moral problem i 2 
hereby was indeed daunting, for with the claims of religion pean 
munity rejected outright, and the impulses of one’s own nature alone 
ecognized as valid criteria for action, the only possible line of aries 
ion was to meet the immoralist on his own ground—the monadic self o 
o—and there demonstrate that self-interest could best be s db ‘i 
cal conduct. ponai 


In taking up that challenge, Sokrates acknowledges that a desire fo 
personal well-being is a basic fact of human existence. But as to the ene 
iture of eudaimonia, that is an altogether different matter as Sokrates 
roceeds to demonstrate in a series of Platonic dialogues that ointedl 
assail both traditionalist and intellectualist Buc eoon Weal 
power, somatic pleasures, and all the other conventional “goods” ake 
shown to be insufficient to bring about happiness, inasmuch as each is 
usceptible to misuse—typically through excess—and thus personal injur 
r harm. Since there can be no proper use of anything without a 
knowledge of its particular nature and functions, it follows that wisdom 
r knowledge must in some way constitute the defining attribute of true 
udaimonia. Various craft analogies are employed to illustrate and con- 
m the basic principle: the physician must possess medical knowledge if 
s to bring about the good of health in his patients, just as the Hes a- 
r must possess knowledge of seamanship if he is to A cargo a 
ew. In analogous fashion, Sokrates reasons, the good of erna 
t depend upon a knowledge of the things and actions that are suitable 


e necessarily presupposes 
for it is the nature of a 




















~ What, then, is the true nature of man? In providing his answer to this 
most fundamental of questions, Sokrates was to initiate a momentous 
nsvaluation in the history of ethical discourse: for rather than locate the 
ys to human nature in our material or somatic dimensions, Sokrates 
Ose to stress the primacy and uniqueness of the human psyché a con- 
already overlaid with the varied marks of a complex history.” 
In the Homeric epics, the psychê was simply a “life-force” that left the 
dy with the last gasp of breath, or pneuma, and fluttered down to 
> the place “where senseless dead men dwell, mere images of per- 
Sei A o of the mystery cults and their teachings of 
~ p ; alterlife, the psyché began taking on the attributes of the 
nce of the self, a trend that was deepened by Orphic-Pythagorean 
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notions that the psyché was a “fallen spirit” entombed within the body, 
requiring both ritual purification and ethical conduct if it was to achieve 
deliverance from the wheel of rebirth and reunion with the Divine. By the 
Classical period, the psyché was typically regarded as the seat of emotion 
and thought, in contrast to the Homeric and Archaic tendency to localize 
such forces within separate physical organs, such as the thumos, kardia, 
and phrenes (each vaguely and variously referring to the midriff com- 
plex of heart, lungs, stomach, and diaphragm). The fifth-century Athenian 
law for homicide, for example, demands forfeiture of “the psyché which 
did or planned the deed.” Sokrates furthered these developments by argu- 
ing that the psyché was in fact the true self, the conscious personality, that 
part of the human organism that has the capacity to reason as its dis- 
tinctive and highest function. To what extent he was influenced by the 
séma-séma doctrines of the Orphics and Pythagoreans is an open question 
(many scholars believe that the presentation of such views in the dia- 
logues are more Platonic than Sokratic}; but Sokrates certainly adhered to 
a hierarchical ordering whereby the psyché stood above, if not opposed, 
to the nonrational body.“ As the essential self and the highest, “most 
divine” part of man, Sokrates maintained that the psyché should consti- _ 
tute the principal concern of human existence.“ And since the distinctive 
excellence of the psyché is wisdom and knowledge, it necessarily follows . 
that eudaimonia will best be achieved by attending to the dictates of rea- 
son rather than by engaging in any indiscriminate gratification of the - 
desires, impulses that Sokrates traces to the nonrational body.” 
The bearing of these considerations on ethical conduct is direct: since ` 

each of the varieties of moral excellence has been shown to consist in 
some form of wisdom or knowledge, the proper activity of the psyché is ` 


of necessity moral. Conversely, immoral actions—as manifestations of = 
ignorance—will necessarily entail damage and harm for the psyché, the © 


very opposite of well-being, or eudaimonia. The philosophy that equates. 
areté with knowledge, and knowledge with eudaimonia, thus culminates 
in the simple message that each person should “care for the psyché,” a 
precept that calls for the exercise of reason and, consequently, the practice 
of virtue.® 3 

A detailed examination of the strengths and weaknesses of these: 
arguments would be out of place here, but brief mention must be made of: 
the position that caused the greatest controversy in Sokrates’ own day: the 
famous paradox that “no one willingly does wrong, or willingly perpe: 
trates any evil or shameful act,” a thesis that followed from the virtue: 
knowledge, vice-ignorance equations.“ Inasmuch as human beings natu“ 
rally seek what is good and beneficial for themselves, Sokrates believed 
that knowledge of the good provided sufficient cause for doing or pur- 
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erpetrat i 
: ere as ne actor does so from ignorance of what js truly good, the 
pari ais T eing chosen under the misapprehension that it is goed for 
Sana ee trictly speaking, then, no one willingly commits evil know- 
e Pe k i ut only by thinking that it is somehow personally tood or 
ED T a ; involuntary, Intellectual error therefore lies at 
thi » and the commonsense notion th i 
i , ; at human beings typ- 
ially a is good and right, evil and wrong, yet choose ii ines 
b are overcome by an i 
a Mele y ger, desire, or some other affectation 
i e grounds that in each case the individual is con- 


iiou ; - ; 
_sciously preferring some immediate, apparent pleasure (or release from 


ain) o i i 
pain) over more painful distant or long-term consequences; e.g., indulging 
g 


_the cravings for drink, sex, and luxury even though such a lifestyle even- 


ily ruins one’s health and estate, to say nothing of damaging th 

hé. What is needed, Sokrates contends, is a more See ees 

good and evil, and that techné metrétipé a 
s out to be philosophy, the love of wisdom. 

Given the sociological concerns of our study and the k 

manner of his death—executed in his seventieth year on a ES 








racity. For qui i ili 
i r 7 : eid time now, the prevailing orientation in the “soci- 
ee Krates as Er to portray the philosopher as an archcon 
Vati rgety on the basis of his well-k itiċi l 
Natt -known criticisms of d 
` ! of democ- 
oad foo vik “protagonist of landed reaction,” a “saint of 
~e-Fevolution.”® At the other end of the ideological spectrum stands 





> P ARE of the Sokratic dialectic were typically 
P AEn ms i ites, whose Inconsistent and fumbling 
of their Epai In Tight of mi ae eh cra 
OF uits. In | ages own humble life-sty] 
han Hee Picea keen to link biography ee ae 
ie ae ioe okrates critical rationalism represented a sub- 
fe ae n ressentiment” against the aristocracy.” Though 
< appear difficult to reconcile these rival readings, if one proceeds 
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from the accepted facts contained in the above positions, namely, that 
Sokrates was a critic of both ancient democracy and sundry aristocratic 
proclivities, then perhaps a more reliable portrait of the man and his 
message can be drawn. 

Rather than assume at the outset that philosophy is politics or eco- 
nomics conducted by other means (without denying the occasional merit ` 
in such assumptions), it is preferable to begin with an examination of the 
relevant intellectual arguments on their own terms. In the case of 
Sokrates, the documentary evidence suggests that his criticisms of democ- 
racy were logical extensions of his basic philosophical positions, and not 
the latter’s raison d'etre. Sokrates’ core teaching involves “care for the. 
psyché,” a type of existential practice that is to be based on rational or 
philosophical insight into the nature of good and evil, right and wrong. A 
succinct self-description of his calling is provided in Plato’s Apology: 


For I do nothing else but go about trying to persuade you, both young and 




































old, not to care for your bodies or possessions first and foremost, nor exces- 











sively, but rather to take care that your psyché becomes the best possible; say- 
ing to you as I go, “Not from possessions does areté arise, but from areté 




















possessions and al] the good things among mankind, both for the individual 
and for the public.” 





Excellence, or areté, in any activity or craft requires expertise, spe- 
cialized knowledge; since politics is a type of activity, a techné, it fol- 
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man, but th i . f 

2 nk : lat, as in all things, he must acquire the requisite knowledge.” 
ü position hardly constitutes a defence of “| : Be. 

intellectual “counter-revolution” in favor fh a reaction” or an 

‘what Sokrat . 2 Vor OF the old aristocracy! Indee 

_ What voxrates actually offers is a philosophical critiqu f neces 

politics in general, a point that becomes even cl i h Shae 

: sa clearer in light of his uni 

Sa eae as a techné concerned with pee care eae 
chê. : ; 3 

sy olitical knowledge, “in the true sense,” is thus held to be 


nt of eae and his fellow citizens, he 
; engaged in the true art of politics, »” 

1 Itics,”” 
3 Popi is thus fundamentally “apolitical,” aie is : t 
a ke r okrates closest associates and disciples, many of whom aon 
¢ forefront of various reactionary efforts to either bite 


6 


day alternately both saved and betrayed his native lan 
ms z the notorious Kritias and Charmides 
presided over a murderous white terror durino > 
e l uring the short-li i 
that followed the Athenian defeat in the Peloponiieslan we pa 
š i 


d : < 
<p peat that th : practices of certain members of the 
okr: much more than any benign “care of the psyché2” 


l d on several occa- 
high-born nobles who 











lows that the art of politics should be conducted by those with the requi- 
site knowledge. Even prior to establishing what the nature of political _ 
wisdom might be, it should be readily manifest why democracy did not 
conform to the Sokratic ideal of proper governance. Far from establishing. 
a rule of experts, ancient democracy allowed any citizen whatsoever 
irrespective of whether he be “blacksmith or shoemaker, merchant or 
shipowner, rich or poor, high-born or low”—to not only offer advic 
and vote in the assembly, but to hold high office as well, often through th 
nonrational mechanism of the lot.” By the same token, however, Sokrates 
concluded that oligarchies of birth and wealth were also improper polit: 
ical forms, and if he (or is it Plato?) shows greater tolerance for the pr 
democratic phase of Athenian politics, might this not be due to the his 
torical circumstance that traditional elites were more educated and. 
cultured than the civic masses? The standard for Sokrates, in other words, 
is not landed wealth or noble birth, but knowledge and education. Par- 
ticularly revealing in this regard is an incident preserved by Xenophon in 
his Memorabilia, where Sokrates humorously demonstrates to Glaucon, 
Plato’s elder half-brother and a young man of the highest birth and 
wealth, that his social advantages alone do not make him an able states- 





















































; and most significantly, his courageous 


an in ; eae the oligarchs t 

PR man during their reign of terror after the war.” j eee 
fee in T : i ENG preach an inspirational morality, he put it to 
e daily life. As for the question of whether the teachings of 







fi: i 1 . 

at a not, strictly speaking, a follower of Sokrates.” 

R TAR de marks on the other side of the ledger. For 
TS; SOKrates is said to have personally encouraged Charmides— 
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another of Plato’s uncles—to take up politics, which the young man pro- 
ceeded to do with a vengeance as Kritias’ chief henchman during the oli- 
garchical tyranny.” Perhaps more to the point is the fact that Sokrates 
himself repeatedly criticized the Sophists for imparting potentially dan- 
gerous ideas to their students; to grant the philosopher a whitewash 
under such circumstances would be highly illegitimate. To be sure, his 
criticisms of democracy were sermons to the converted, but the sons of... 
the kaloikagathot undoubtedly enjoyed the comparison of democratic 
leaders to pastry cooks who preferred to fatten the démos on luxurious 
dainties rather than subject them to a regimen of discipline and justice.” 
Similarly abusive and amusing were the jibes that pointed out that while 
no self-respecting carpenter would ever dream of taking advice about 
woodworking from a smith, or a farmer listen to a shoemaker discourse 
on husbandry, these very same citizens deem it quite natural and proper 
that they have “equal say” in the management of the greatest affairs of all, 
those of their Polis. Sokrates was also notoriously known to have been an” 
admirer of Sparta—so much so that Aristophanes, in his Birds (414 BC), 
d, sdkratein, ‘to Sokratize’, as a way of char-: 


actually coined a new wor 

acterizing those who imitated and idealized Spartan customs.” And 
though Plato’s dialogues make it plain that Sokrates was impressed by the 
form of Spartan society—i.e., the systematic training of the individual 


for communal service—and not the militaristic content, such a position 
was hardly reassuring in à society where being pro-Spartan normally 
entailed both admiration for the enemy and opposition to the democ- 
racy. In short, with respect to practical politics, Sokrates was known by 
the company he kept, the most conspicuous of whom turned out to be 
traitors to their native land, men who when granted the opportunity to 
take control of the state, endeavored “to make the citizens better” by 


culling slaughter of some fifteen hundred innocent lives. In light of sucha 


bloodstained record, it can be safely assumed that when the five hun 
9 ac to try Sokrates on th 


dred and one Athenian jurors sat down in 39 
charge of impiety, a good number of them simply judged the old manā! 
“a teacher of tyrants,” a charge that would certainly have been include 
on the indictment had not an amnesty decree proscribed all such. refe 
ences to the recent events involved in the temporary overthrow of th 
democracy.” B 
Any attempt to reconstruct the political biography of Sokrates thüs 
resolves itself into one fundamental problem: how to reconcile or explain — 
the glaring incompatibility between the immoral, murderous conduct of 


certain of his associates on the one hand and his own exemplary life and 


philosophy of moral excellence on the other. Turning a blind eye to either 
of these sides invariably yields distortions, as in the familiar i 
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philosopher as a saint sundered f i 
P rom the turmoils of hi 
timeless t ; i EA 
maes ruths; or, alternatively, as the ideologue whose call Ea y 
| ES AAE the vested interests of the aristocracy. Becaus oe 
ae aha | indirect, mediated by the various (aope a 
AE y as : e unhappy position of being interpreters alike 
er] — nown as an ideal vantage for di i 
; never k ge for discerni i 
. DRAS Tan the case for Sokrates “the political ae 
die ek o contoured his philosophy to conform to his oliti y 
r judio a E ETA as far greater strains on the erie ace 
Joe at stresses the primacy of his phi i 
se p y of his philosophical activiti 
ne his o rectitude. Sokrates was far too denai of ae i 
homt see bal ao aa attested by his conflicts with both 
archs—and his concepti f politi 
ae ption of politics as “car 
? y sar arene a blueprint for reaction. In the Sokratic me 
, philosophy was a higher-order activi hes 
reali ‘order activity than day-to-day politi 
the aua RER were politically relevant—as wall as oe oh 
pve com ional practice of politics—the “will to power” or spe 
omina i H n aa not the kinds of ideals he subscribed to On ihe 
a a ean doctrine of unlimited rule by the naturally stro ; 
ae ay he grasping of a greater share, all this he revealed as he 
Bight social ee and as the greatest evil for one’s true self, the ps : 
pos fot his AAE perhaps the only certainty they el 
Aidan ay readers of the dialogues themselves discover, namel 
ae w exceptional human being dek someon like 
krat —to live up to th i 
oe p e exacting moral standards of his phi- 
This view i 
lens io ar as a philosopher essentially beyond partisan 
nes finds er confirmation in Plato’s Crito, a dialogue in which 
okra on the basic nature of the Polis-citizen bond. The 
ao A S striking—not for their BREA bat 
he ental conformity wi i 
- See ; y with the views of Solon, Aeschylus 
ae other gre iers of the Polis ideal. The dialogue is dramati- 
int dt eae ak et Sokrates awaits the day he must drink 
; ecution has been delayed f 
DTE cut yed for nearly a month bec 
a ligious activities, but that respite is now almost over are 
ae are ready to carry out their plan for his irine U Bs 
nig this inf E from a old disciple Crito, Sokrates ae 
cus: er such an action would be j i 
E r su t uld be just and in confor- 
e oe en principles. Crito defends the proposal on the 
et fo a : t i dictates of an unjust verdict is itself a form of 
a Se izations are offered, including the fact that 
es”. g sons still need parental care and that his friends will suf- 
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fer great sorrow at his death. As a final consideration—hardly negligible ` 
in the shame-culture world of the Polis—there is the apparent absurdity of 
passively accepting death at the hands of one’s enemies: by allowing him- 
self to be executed, Sokrates will appear a laughable simpleton in the 








eyes of many, while his friends will be judged rank cowards who failed to.: 


































rescue him. Listening to it all with a bemused smile, Sokrates thanks ~: 
Crito for his sincere concern, but insists that he must remain true to his: 
life’s basic principle, that of following the course reason, logos, suggests." ` 

After several preliminary arguments that demonstrate that it is “never 
noble or good to do wrong” and that “one ought never return a wrong or 
do harm to another person, not even if one has suffered such things from: 
them” (an anticipation of Jesus’s more celebrated “turning the other 
cheek”), Sokrates proceeds to the main subject, the Polis-citizen bond.” 
His examination takes the form of a hypothetical dialogue between him- 
self and the personified “laws and commonweal of the polis,” which 
open the debate by inquiring of the prospective escapee:® : 








Tell us, Sokrates, what is it that you now intend to do? Is it anything other 
than this, that by the deed you are contemplating, to destroy us, the laws and 
the entire polis, so far as you are able? Or does it seem to you that a Polis can. 
continue to exist and not be turned upside down if the legal judgments which 
are pronounced in it have no force, but are nullified and destroyed by private 
persons (ididtai)? 






































In reply, Sokrates offers the answer favored by Crito and his other _ 
friends, namely, that since the polis committed a wrong by unjustly con- 
demning him to death, he now has a right to violate the law. For the 
Nomoi, however, such an argument misses completely the true nature of 
the Polis-citizen relationship, which they proceed to characterize throug 
the traditional emotive metaphors of the Polis as parent and nurse of i 
citizenry:™ 

















Since you have been born, reared, and educated [because of our laws and cu 
toms}, can you deny first of all that you are our child and slave, both you an 
your ancestors? And if this is so, do you imagine that there is an equality of 
right between you and ourselves, and that whatsoever we try to do to you, yo 
think it right to retaliate? You did not have equality of rights with your fathe 
to answer back when scolded, to hit back when beaten ... Do you expect to 
have such license against your country and its laws? ... Are you so wise as! 
have forgotten that compared to your mother and father and all your oth 
ancestors, your country is something far more precious, more venerable, more 
sacred, and held in greater reverence both among the gods and reasonab 
men? Do you not realize that you are even more bound to respect, endure, an 
placate the anger of your country than that of your father? And that if you'ca 
not persuade your country otherwise, to do whatever it commands? 
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The Nomoi go On to observe 
tures and educates the citizenr 
__ it has to offer, each citizen h 
For those who remain, a 
must surely exist, 
laws of the land, a 


that even though the Polis 
I, oe ae all a share in the 800d things 
s the right to take u Í 

l P residence elsewh 
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mankind?”* The question so 
orced to concede that the 
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s things of greatest value among 
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8h various Sophists also deserve 


ecting the spirit of inqui 
8 the spirit of inquiry from the cosmos to humanity, it 
Reape the new rationalism in its most 
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thought. Before examining his fourth-century successors, however, it is. 
o the aftermath of the Persian 


necessary to retrace our steps and return t 
Wars: the intellectual ferment we have just explored takes on added 
meaning when set against the background of the rise of the Athenian 


Empire and the great war for Hellenic hegemony. 


4.V DEMOCRATIC IMPERIALISM 
AND THE EXPANSION OF ATHENIAN POWER 





The period between the Greek victory over the invading Persians in 47 


zc and the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War in 431 is conventionally: 
known as the Pentekontaetia, the ‘time of fifty years’, so named after. 
Thucydides’ brief excursus on the major events that presaged the ruinous. 
armed conflict between Athens and Sparta. The most important deve 
opment of that period was the rise of the Athenian Empire, l 
only enabled Athena’s city to sustain an unparalleled cultural flowering; 











but also extend its system of participatory democracy, both domestically 














and abroad. The geopolitical realignments entailed in the latter process 


















would in due course trigger the internecine conflict between the two lead- 
ing powers, for as Thucydides observed, it was “the growing power of the 


























Athenians, and the fear this caused among the Spartans, that forced them 
to go to war.”’ To appreciate the cogency of the historian’s judgment, we 
must first attend to the dynamics of the Athenian ascendancy, a devel- 
opment that was to transform not only the imperial polis itself, but the. 


wider Hellenic world in the process.” : 
With their decisive victories over the Persians at Plataea and Mycale, 






























the Greeks of the mainland had managed to preserve their cherished fre 
doms, and the stage was now set for a counteroffensive that would resto! 
the Greeks of Asia Minor to independence. Persian strongholds sti 
gripped Thrace and the Hellespont, however, and the longterm geostrat 
gic position of the eastern Greeks was less than promising given the pro? 
imity of their former overlords. The Spartans in all seriousness propose 
a mass Hellenic evacuation from Asia, offering to resettle the refugees on 
lands to be confiscated from those in northern and central Greece who 
had “Medized” with the Persians. The plan fell on deaf ears, for the ea 
ern Greeks were in no mood to surrender their ancestral lands now tha 
Persia’s grand army had been routed and a Greek fleet commanded th 
Aegean. The Spartans reluctantly assented to calls for a war of liberation 
but unaccustomed to naval campaigning and finding it difficult to impos 
their brand of discipline on others, they returned home, fatefully leavin 
the mantle of leadership to the Athenians. Their own city still in ruins, th 
Athenians were nonetheless keen to launch an offensive against the Gre 
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ing, ani i 
King, ee no doubt by motives of revenge, but also allured by th 
Nery tea prospects for plunder, prestige, and power ate 
n the lat i 
Sa nine . summer of 478 Bc, the Athenians and eastern Greeks insti- 
ar eir respective interests by forming an alliance under Athe 
ni A a. ip. The sacred isle of Delos was chosen to serve as a place fo 
Te of the ae council and for housing the treasury. Pach member 
s a sa aE T equal vote, but it is uncertain whether Athens voted 
$| ya hor wit Hi rest pe as hêgemôn, was privileged with a vote 
diag dane ee oe In any event, the Athenians controlled all 
e alliance—conventionally k i 
witl y known as the Del 
gue—which in the early years m 150 
v ay have numbered as man 
l ; as 150 
EP all ee on islands or coastal areas. Member eH were 
i o contribute warships and cre i 
| ws or stipulated su f 
ied hi ms of mone 
app ae ek gene to pay. The Athenians supervised aoe 
1 ; at the outset saw the larger co iti i 
mmunities provi 
Ne ea urs a Aaa financially. Supreme elay 
na ed with the Athenians, w i 3 
foe's war ad, , who also supplied treasurers for the 
“Duri . i 
ine es the first few years of the alliance, three basic policy aims—to 
a sia from Hellenic lands, to plunder the Great King’s terri- 
sr ee secure freedom for the eastern Greeks—were pursued with 
i fea PE S The allies benefitted collectively from these tri- 
j ee a i enians, given o preponderance in military strength 
: sources, were best able to capitali 
eral Athenian colonies ee 
as were early on established i l 
sae ished in conquered lands 
reared A treasury contributed to a massive buildup of 
. As the costs of maintaini if 
re ; i ining warships and crews ran 
: $ T a AN E ET TORE a talent outlay per month of 
s e equivalent of fifteen years’ wages f i 
Hie (ro ui ges for a skilled crafts- 
oo oy saree opted to switch from naval to monetary con 
butions, thereby expediting an ever-wideni i i 
ibüūtio ning power disparity b 
onan l parity between 
= ce oi aa In due course that imbalance began to aR the 
— nee E PE as the Athenians, in Thucydides’ words 
ami xacting and severe over the obligati i 
r igations, usin l- 
ön men who were neithe t ehn 
r accustomed nor willi 
NEA willing to endure hard- 
: nce of modern social sci irali 
; cience i 
cion cycle was now underway. ERE 
Onñat lea i i 
a r one occasion during the early years, the Athenians forced 
— i arystus, to join the league by an act of war, and presum 
oe y others enrolled more from fear than volition. Around 467 
: attempted to secede from the | i a 
m the league, but was forcibly “repatri- 


d. bs 
ed” after the Athenians besieged and subdued the island city: “the first 
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allied polis to be enslaved contrary to the established agreement” is 
Thucydides’ vivid characterization, “slavery” here referring to the loss of 
polis autonomy, rather than the actual sale of citizens into bondage.’ 
Another secession followed two years later on Thasos, an island com- 
munity off the Thracian coast richly endowed with mineral and timber 
resources. The revolt seems to have been sparked by a conflict with Athe- 
nians who were encroaching upon trading posts and mines in the area, 
and the close proximity of a proposed Athenian colony. The bégemén 
promptly dispatched the fleet and subjected the city to siege. When the 
Thasians succumbed two years later, the Athenians chose to set an exam- 
ple: the “rebels” were ordered to pay reparations, relinquish their war- 
ships, dismantle all defensive walls, and surrender ownership of their 
mainland territories and mines. As a further check, the Athenians took the 


opportunity to replace the troublesome Thasian oligarchy with a more : 


pliant democratic government. If there had been doubts regarding the 
Athenian conception of the alliance before, there were surely none now: 


the Delian League was first and foremost an instrument in the service of © 


Athenian interests. 

As the transition from alliance to empire proceeded over the course of 
the next two decades, the Athenians devised a number of strategies to 
tighten and extend their imperial control. The league treasury was early 
on relocated to Athens, and Athenian magistrates were installed with 


supervisory powers in most of the allied cities. It soon became mandatory. 
that major legal cases be transferred to Athens for trial before Athenian 


juries, while decrees passed in the Athenian assembly became sovereign 
over the internal affairs of each member state. Suspect or troublesome 
allies found their cities garrisoned and, in some cases, their lands confis- 
cated and resettled with Athenians. Member states lost the right to issue 
their own coinage and were forced to adopt the Attik standard. Local fac- 
tions loyal to the hegemonic power were everywhere cultivated and pro- 
moted, with support often extending to the formal establishment of demo- 
cratic constitutions. The Athenians also made a concerted effort to build 
religious and cultural solidarity within the alliance, as indicated by the 
founding of a common cult of Athena and the promotion of shared wor- 
ship for several mythic Jonian heroes. Not least, the formidable Athe- 
nian fleet patrolled the Aegean on a regular basis, its operations holding 
the Persians in check and simultaneously cooling the ardor for revolt 
among the more recalcitrant members of the now “imperial” alliance.*. 

Most of these coercive measures violated not just the letter, but the 
spirit of the original alliance, which had been based on a voluntary asso- 
ciation of independent communities under the military command ofa 
preponderant power. Heavy-handedness by the hêgemôn naturally bred 
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disaffection among the subjugated allies, but the social conse 

were generally mediated by one overriding factor: the class divid th. ee 
like a fault line throughout the Hellenic world. pigment 

As the preeminent democratic city, the Athenians naturall j 

ated towards a policy of promoting democratic forces in ma ih 
ommunities under their control, a course of action that comport. d i h 
their own ideological commitments as well as the needs of cae T Ny 
‘gressions against the sacred principles of Polis autonomy feed sec 
ment among the allies, but in many cases the citizen masses appear to h es 
: preferred a “subject democracy” to a “sham independence” ae È 
sive oligarchs. The Athenian protectorate thus offered more than ae 
hield against the external Persian threat, it secured greater le 4 
olitical equalities for the démos within their own communities Nor " 
f unappreciated that many of the poor found desperately needed em e 

ent as rowers in the Athenian fleet, or that ruinous interpolis marten 
between member states was now held in check by the imperial power As 
for the more onerous aspects of Athenian rule, these fell aul ont 
rich and powerful. Tribute quotas were fixed on the ability to : with 
the consequence that the heaviest burdens in each communit ‘ell ; 
the wealthier citizens. A similar situation obtained in the political do ait 
where Athenian interference and control typically entailed a loss f ee 
old hereditary elites, whose traditional hold on office and privile eae 
gave way to greater democratization. A unique Capacity to ee i ‘dice 
with realism once again makes the Old Oligarch an ideal sae = the 
general character of Athenian policy (though it should be noted that he 

arsh practices he cites were reserved for those who revolted or ses 


tently stirred up trouble—the few allied oli i i i 
E allied oligarchies that did remain loyal 





: DEREI ne allies, it is clear that they sail out and bring charges against 
ieee seal eile and respectable’ people) and hate them, realizing 
on i e that a ruling power will be hated by the ruled, and that if 
a E e ~ in the subject poleis are strong, the rule of the 
A Sat os will last only for a short time. Because of this, they dis- 

nor and disfranchise the chréstoi, confiscate their wealth, exile and kill 


them, while th ae 
Dae y ey exhalt and promote to honor the ponéroi (the ‘worthless’ 


hoing the aristocratic resentments of his forerunners Theognis and 


Alkaios, the Oli 
dios, igarch nonetheless concedes ionali 
E e the perverse rationality of 


If they supported the best people, 


i : the beltistoi, the : 
those with the same views as th SAT Sauls not be supporling 


cir own. For there is no polis where the 
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beltisto: are well-disposed to the Athenian démos; but everywhere the worst : 


people, the kakistoi, are well-disposed to them. After all, like favors like. And 
because of this the Athenians support those who are akin to themselves. 
Whenever they did attempt to support the beltistoi, this did not profit them: 


within a short time the démos in Boeotia was enslaved; and when they sup- : 
ported the beltistoi in Miletus, within a short time these revolted and cut ` 


down the Milesian démos. 


Hence the evolving Athenian policy of “fusing” democratic and impe-. 
rialistic objectives: support for the local démos was ideologically com- : 
patible with deeply felt Athenian political values, and it also served to win ` 
for the empire a certain measure of support and legitimacy. Not only: 


does this differential treatment along class lines help account for the 


remarkable loyalty that many subject communities demonstrated through- : 
out the league’s existence (even in times when Athens itself was on the. 
brink of disaster, as during the war with Sparta), it also explains why vir- 
tually all of the known cases of allied revolt were staged by oligarchical . 
factions. As Ste. Croix concluded in his insightful study on the class-. 


bound character of the empire: “In almost every case in which we do 


have detailed information about the attitude of an allied city, we find: 


only the Few hostile; scarcely ever is there reason to think that the démos 
was not mainly loyal.”? 


As imperial politics thus contributed to the strengthening of demo- > 


cratic forces abroad, the Athenians were simultaneously engaged in the 


extension and deepening of their own democracy at home. Ruling a` 


grand “alliance” of as many as 180 communities at its peak required not 


only a massive expansion in the military capacity of the imperial polis, 


but also a significant upgrading of the administrative apparatus. The. 


Old Oligarch’s observation that the Athenians “conduct more public: 
business than all the rest of mankind combined” was caustic hyperbole, 


but management of a maritime empire undoubtedly created a tremen 
dous work load for the self-governing citizenry. To meet the organiza 
tional and logistical challenges thereby posed, it followed that a wide 
body of the civic population would have to assume greater politica 
responsibilities. A solution to the traditional problem of recruitment fo 
state service was therefore essential, for hitherto only those with inde 
pendent means could afford to devote themselves fully to public affair 
(the time-honored rationale for aristocratic and oligarchical governance) 
As a way of overcoming this material barrier to true democracy, thi 
Athenians introduced a system of publicly funded payments for stat 
service. Henceforth, magistrates, council members, jurors, and othe 
lesser officials and administrators would be granted modest stipends i 
their capacity as public servants. ; 
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+ This radical innovation, introduced by Pericles c. 460 Bc, was a deci- 
ive step in the history of Athenian democracy, for by enabling the major- 
y of citizens to assume a full and active role in self-government, it trans- 
ormed the ideal of Isonomia into a working reality. To resentful oligarchs 
ho needed no monetary payments for their services, the entire practice 
aturally smelled of agora-hucksterism, a means whereby democratic 
politicians secured their ascendancy by transforming the polis into a com- 
ercial operation that put silver into the pockets of the rabble—silver 
1oreover, that was being dishonorably extorted from subject allies. Ther: 
as truth to the latter charge, in that the funds allocated for state pay did 
ome from a treasury swelled by allied tribute, which perhaps made up as 
ich as half of the total." What the oligarchs completely misrepresented 
as the nature and purpose of the pay mechanism itself. That it could 
hardly qualify as an alternative or permanent means of employment is 
ear from the fact that most major public offices were annual and non- 
newable, while daily court service was a chance prospect, with jurors 
lected by lot. More importantly, the wage scale was such that its com- 
ensatory or supplemental intent was manifest to every citizen. In short 
the real source of the oligarch’s animus was not the few obols of pay 
doled out to his poorer neighbors for their public service, but the fact of 
that service itself—and the crisis that it posed for the oligarchical world 
: view. Once again the forces of change were undermining the traditional 
ideological representation of power and privilege, for just as the abusive 
term: “kakoi” had lost much of its substantive sting when prosperous 
commoners began entering the ranks of the hoplite phalanx, so now the 


roduction of compensatory pay was enabling worthless ponéroi to 
come chréstoi, ‘useful’ to the Polis. 


ething like full employment was its chief instrument of compulsion. 
roughout their imperial heyday, the Athenians maintained an active 
of one hundred warships, with two hundred more in drydock for 
rgencies. With each warship carrying a crew of approximately two 
undred men for an eight-month sailing season (winter seas were gener- 
lly unnavigable), some twenty thousand men secured a steady income at 
wage rate that fluctuated from a half to a full drachma per day, sup- 
lemented by any booty won during the many campaigns. For the lowese 
lass within the citizen-body, the thétes, naval service provided a means of 
lihood, and given the fleet’s huge manpower demands—especially in 
es of war, when the Athenians augmented the fleet—the poor from 










































































































































































































































































































































































ny of the allied states were able to hire on as well. The creation and 
ntenance of an imperial navy also enhanced employment opportunities 
r artisans and laborers in the shipbuilding trades, and a boon for the 
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merchants whose vessels imported flax and hemp for the sails and rigging, 
timber and pitch for the hulls. Indeed, the activities at the port of Piraeus 
became so congested by the new construction and commerce that in 450 
BC, Pericles commissioned the celebrated urban planner Hippodamus to 
remodel the harbor district and its facilities. 

Massive expenditures on the Athenian navy constituted a legitimate 
use of allied tribute; but the decision to beautify the city of Athens from 
the same source could hardly be reconciled with the original goals of 
collective security. When open hostilities with the Persians were momen- 
tarily suspended in 449 Bc, the Athenians seized on the respite to embark 
upon a building program that was to transform the appearance of their 
city. Pericles was again the directing force, and it was at his initiative 
that league funds were directed towards defraying the construction costs. 
Over the next several decades, the Parthenon, the Propylaea, the temple of 
Poseidon at Sunium, and many other magnificent temples, public build- 
ings, and cult statues were chiseled from marble and stone, providing a 
lasting testament to the power and glory of the imperial city, as well as 
steady employment for scores of craftsmen, architects, engineers, artists, 
and day laborers. The sums of money involved were enormous: during the 


height of the construction period, from 447 to 431 Bc, it has been esti- 


mated that something on the order of eight thousand talents, i.e., forty- 
eight million drachmas, were expended on projects of civic adornment 
and fortification.” The intimidating presence of the imperial fleet natu- 


rally muted the outcry from the abused allies, but Athenian oligarchs : 


lost no time in protesting against this misappropriation of league 


resources, charging Pericles and his associates with “shamefully gilding © 


and beautifying the polis as if it were a wanton woman, decking her out 
with precious stones, statues, and thousand-talent temples.”'° The Athe- 
nian démos, the chief beneficiary, judged otherwise, and registered its 
mood by ostracizing the leading oligarchical politician in 443 Bc. The 


Periclean formula wedding democracy with imperialism was simply too. 
successful and too deeply rooted in the material and ideal interests of. 
the citizenry to be challenged effectively from within. ae 


Although the evolving Athenian empire was a hegemonic rather than 
a conquest-territorial power, expansionary practices played a key role 
in the Athenian ascendancy. Several colonies were established abroad 
under the aegis of the fleet, either by settling vacant territories or by con- 
quest, and a number of military settlements or k/érouchiai were imposed 


on lands confiscated from troublesome allies. Our incomplete sources: 


record twenty-four such cases of expansion, and it appears that some 
ten thousand Athenians—roughly a quarter of the adult male citizenry— 
acquired land over the course of the imperial period. In addition to alle- 
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viating the ever present problem of land hunger among the poor, th 

_ expansionary practices addressed several vital geopolitical eee Mea 
. important was the strategic placement of several colonial settleme Hi 
_ Thrace and the Hellespont region, which served to safeguard A 


e the Black Sea grain supply.. As for the kleruchs settled on allied 
ands, they served as local “policing” instruments in the subject co 
nities, ensuring order and providing i l pa 


i nvaluable surveillance, N i 
overlooked by the Athenian leadership that the overall sane acd 


be enhanced by a policy that trans- 


: equipped hopli 
nism of land allotments overseas, quipped hoplites through the mecha- 


ie Imperial arrangements of coercion and exploitation invariably lead 
dual existence, one above ground, official and public, and sole rs $ 
flourishes below, a secretive realm of graft and corruption It is i h 
_ hature of the case that evidence for the latter is hard to eh b : 
fragmentary indications of unofficial Athenian extortion have a a 
An Inscription pertaining to the punishment of a coterie of promi 
nd wealthy Athenians—convicted of a sacrilege loaded with ee 
cratic overtones—discloses that these me 
stantial Private holdings in allied territories. Since land ownership wa 
‘clusive right of citizens, waived only by special dispensations it a 3 
at these properties were secured through dubious means ab: 
bribery or intimidation. That shadowy practices of that sort eta A 
Widespread and serious than our sources indicate is strongly su iad 
the accord that led to the formation of second Athenian Tait 378 4 
The founding decree of the renewed alliance pointedly insisted that ano 
Athenian may privately or publicly acquire either a house or land i ie 
territories of the allies, whether by purchase or by foreclosure or i i 
other means whatsoever." Given the comprehensive language f thi t 
proscription, it is obvious that the legacy of the first “alliance” n d bit. 
€T memories, and that the offense of greatest concern had been a 
ations of allied soil by Athenians using both public and private mete 
The foregoing “balance sheet” of the empire confirms the e 
idity of Max Weber’s remark that the Athenian dêmos “lived off wa 
ectly through the proceeds of plunder, territorial conquest, and wa 
‘naval service, and indirectly through state pay, tribute-financed build. 
ames and a militarily sustained boom in various trade and craft 
Ors, enefits flowed even more freely into the hands of the powerful 
sa iy as imperium multiplied the honors and emoluments to 
oie pnp O ou ee and Political service, and greatly 
on pportunities for commercial gains, legal and illicit. It is 
fotdingly worth stressing that the oligarchs who criticized the policies of 


ved. 
nent 
emo- 
n had managed to acquire sub- 
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Pericles did not oppose the empire per se, but rather the consequent ele- 
vation of the “kakoi” at home and abroad, i.e., the coupling of imperi- 
alism with democracy. Indeed, in the pre-Periclean years of the Delian 
League, it was pro-Spartan noblemen like Aristides and Kimon who were 
the makers of Athenian policy, and it was they who initially fashioned 
and consolidated the empire, readily embarking upon such measures as 
the forcible reduction of rebellious allies like Naxos and Thasos. There 
were, in short, few Athenians who seriously questioned their right to 
rule over the subject allies and exact tribute (after all, they did the bulk of 
the fighting against the Persian); what disagreements there were con- 
cerned methods and the more weighty matter of which faction should 
hold supreme authority. Given that the Greek Polis was in essence a mil- 
itary-political koinénia, with the citizenry an exclusive status group 
monopolizing various privileges and rights against all “outsiders,” the 
rise to imperial status was simply an accentuation and fulfillment of cer- 
tain dispositions latent within the Polis form of social organization. 


Empire-building is never a pacific enterprise, and in due course the Athe- 
nians found themselves embroiled in numerous armed conflicts, with 
local rivals and with foreign powers abroad. Tensions between rich and 
poor within the Hellenic world were to fuel many of these confrontations, 


as oligarchical factions tended to look to Sparta for domestic support, ` 
while democratic forces appealed to Athens. When oligarchical Thasos _ 
revolted from the Delian League, for example, a secret appeal was sent to © 
Sparta for assistance, which the latter promised but could not carry. | 
through owing to a major revolt by its Helot population. As it turned out, ` 
this rising of the Helots, triggered by a devastating earthquake in 464 Be, ` 


was so serious that the Spartans felt constrained to request Athenian 
assistance. The pro-Spartan nobles who were still directing Athenian 
affairs promptly dispatched a contingent of four thousand hoplites under 
Kimon, but this rescue operation was to prove doubly disastrous for the 


conservatives. Seizing upon the temporary absence of Kimon and the 
hoplite vanguard, the radical democrat Ephialtes managed to secure a : 
majority in the assembly for his reforms that curtailed the powers of the’ 
aristocratic council, the Areopagus. The second setback was inflicted by. « 
the xenophobic Spartans themselves, who grew unsettled at the presence- 


of so many “daring and innovative” Athenians on their native soil. Patho- 


logically alarmed by the unlikely prospect that their invited guests might. 
actually assist the rebellious slaves, the Spartans ungraciously requested 
the removal of Kimon and his volunteers, alone among those communities 
providing assistance. After such a humiliating debacle, Kimon’s political 


stock fell rapidly (he was ostracized in 461 8c), and the Athenians sig- 
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naled a new turn in foreign policy by formi i i i 
y forming defensive alliances with 
Thessaly and Argos, the latter Sparta’s traditional foe in the Pelopon- 


-= pese. 

War between the former “yoke-fellows” was not long in comin 
The Megarians, desperate over repeated border encroachments b eh 
Korinthians, their rival and fellow member in the Peloponnesian bee : 
bolted from the Spartan alliance in 459 Bc and joined the Akeni pro 
ectorate. That action touched off a series of naval and infantry en as 
ments, with Athenian-led forces generally getting the better of the Pelo. 


irollment in the Delian League as a tributary member, Concurrent with 
hese opening skirmishes, the Athenians undertook a massive campaign i 
: Egypt, then in the act of rebelling against Persian domination Sian 
came early, but the Persians and their supporters managed to fortif i 
themselves in the citadel in Memphis, and the war bogged down to : 
lengthy siege. Closer to home, the Spartans made an effort to fashion p 
possible counterweight against the Athenians by marching into central 
reece and restoring Thebes to the leadership of the Boeotian Lea ue 
ore directly, the Spartan command had entered into secret contact with 
abal in Athens intent upon subverting the democracy. News of the 
Onspiracy was uncovered, however, and the Athenians took the offensive 

invading Boeotia with a large contingent of citizens and allies. The two 
rmies met at Tanagra in 457 Bc, where a fierce battle ensued: each side 
suffered a severe mauling from the other’s phalanx, but the Athenians = 
etrayed by their Thessalian allies—were compelled to withdraw, thereb 
allowing the Spartans to claim victory. It proved a meaningless te 4 
for the Spartans were so weakened by the encounter that they pee 
all operations and returned home. In a stunning counter two month 
later, the Athenians marched back into Boeotia and inflicted a efushing 

defeat upon the Theban-led League, which they immediately deke 
through a series of separate alliances with the many Boeotian poleis. For 

time, the Athenians allowed local oligarchs to retain political control 
) it after the Boeotian beltistoi “enslaved” the démos, the Athenians int i 
vened and established democracies. In 455 Bc the Athenians eee 7 
naval expedition around the Peloponnese that carried out the burning of 
arta’s port at Gytheon and several plundering forays into ane 
etritory. This string of modest victories had one notable result, in that it 
onvinced the communities of Achaea to form an alliance with the ascen- 
lant Athenians. The position of the imperial city now seemed unassail- 
able, for in addition to hegemony over a commercially dynamic mat- 
itime empire, it exercised political control over much of central Greec 
and'had contracted several strategic alliances in the northern Pori 
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nese—with Megara, Argos, and Achaea—that did much to constrain the 
actions of its principal rival. 
Overextension is the usual nemesis of empire, and the first clear sign 
that the Athenians had transgressed the effective limits of their power 
came with the news of disaster in Egypt. The Persians had initially sought 
to relieve the situation there by plying the Spartans with gold for an inva- 
sion of Attika, but as the Spartans took the payments without moving, the 
policy was discontinued, The Persians proceeded to muster a large land 
and naval force of their own, which entered Egypt sometime in 457 BC. 
The besieging Athenians presently found themselves besieged, and by the 
summer of 454 Bc their forces had been virtually annihilated. The scale of - 
the disaster is a subject of dispute among scholars, as it is uncertain 
whether the Athenians had maintained their original contingent of two 
hundred warships throughout the six years of operations. Even on the 
minimalist view that less than half that number and their crews were 
destroyed, Egypt would still rank as a heavy defeat—a fact borne out by 
the events of the next few years. Retrenchment replaced expansion on the 
foreign policy agenda, as the Athenians began scaling back their offensive - 
operations and sought an end to hostilities with Sparta. By special decree, - 
the philo-Lakonian Kimon was recalled from exile in the hope that he : 
could facilitate a truce, which he apparently managed, as an agreement to . 
a five-year armistice was reached in 451 BC. 
The Egyptian disaster also left its mark on the affairs of the Delian”: 
League, as a weakened hêgemôn was confronted almost immediately by 
the challenge of allied disaffection and defiance. The Milesians are con~ 














spicuously absent from the tribute list of 453 BC, and a later decree sug- 
gests that an Athenian garrison had to be imposed the following year. The 
oligarchical government was left in charge, however, and the crisis soon 
flared into open revolt and fratricidal class warfare, the beltistoi initiating 
proceedings by “cutting down the Milesian démos.” When the Athenians 
regained control of the situation in 446 BC, the oligarchy was overturned 
and replaced by a subject democracy. In the interim, the fires of rebellion: 

















had spread. A revolt to break free from the league was staged in Erythrae 





























around 450 BC, organized by oligarchs who drew material assistance 
from the Persian satrap in nearby Sardis. The Athenians eventually 
restored order with the forcible establishment of a democracy and: 
installed a garrison to protect the community from exiled oligarchs who. 
had taken refuge with the Persians. A contemporaneous revolt in. 
Kolophon likewise featured the collusion of oligarch and Persian, arid. 
again the Athenians were compelled to impose a democratic government: 
Given the difficulties in suppressing these secessions—so costly in lives, 
material, and goodwill—it is readily understandable that the Athenians 
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tte. i 
1 e forestall future defections by intensifying their program of 
i yc onization, ringing the strategic points of the Aegea i h > 
“tlements of imperial kleruchs. Pea erent 
a ; 
: eae hernia the Athenians were in store on the Greek main- 
araona 447 oeotian oligarchs regained power in several communiti 
Sued Ta and then defeated the Athenian troops sent in for Ri 
ctor k aa for the recovery of captured prisoners stipulated a total 
eee oe oeotia, and therewith the passing of the brief Athenian 
ae Hae jay ei followed, for prominent among the supporters 
n oligarchs were a number of exi 
: xiles from Euboea, a | 
a la 
ar Ce ri kis northeastern coast of Attika. Buoyed by the eet 
oe po . in in Boeotia, Euboean oligarchs now made a bid to “free 
anh sa ae pages sparking an island-wide revolt in 446 Bc 
Sani ponded by crossing over with a large army, but was inmediatsly 
a 3 A that a revolt had broken out in Megara, accompanied ie 
on im ae a garrison; more ominously, a EPERE HA 
. ak i in to be on the march. This massive Spartan-led force pro- 
ne ae ae Attika, but to everyone’s amazement, it declined bat- 
rened P Pa al ta eet for this mystery is that Pericles 
f suade the Spartan king by the offer of 
tibe and a promise for negotiati EE ae 
DE gotiations. So much is indi 
hit the kin : : is indicated by the fact 
chien to eg yous’ were promptly exiled upon their eroninibtis 
. Whatever the truth of the matt i 
, Í er, Pericles used th 
iyt h ‘ > ed the oppor- 
h A eer ie een p n and reinstate Athenian ASAN 
on ristocrats of Chalki i i ; 
and exiled; the inhabitants of ae ata wang baa 
ete ere summarily expelled 
oom for s ; y expelled to make 
ton bt ome two thousand Athenian settlers; and a colony was founded 
ae ia Eretrian territory. Oaths to “obey the Athenian démos” 
adorit a ed, and pro-Athenian forces were placed in positions of 
Cpeation is yes ema serviceable to both imperial and local 
fi , the enians decided to take ho i 
Soe. stages, sel 
nor “the sons of the wealthiest citizens.” Se PS EE 
onti i ; . 
A a RAE at this point served neither the Athenian 
| interest, and in 445 Bc the two i 
hiyari : parties reached agreement 
y at basically recognized th 
dé was ! ognized the status quo. The next 
he a ae ite as the rival powers sought to consolidate 
e, sh. The Athenians, i igh ti i if: 
ltural effusion at ho hi T 
ERON me—t is was the age of Sophocles and Euripides 
own and the Sophists—-were compelled on occasi t 
wn revolts among subject allies, b ar ental 
s, but apart from one near-calamitous 


exercise impe: i l i y € the senc: - 
g > ra. affairs pro ed m i 
ana eab i 
g l in h ab nce of direct Spar 
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That lone exception was the bitter struggle against the Samian oli- 
garchs, which had its precipitating cause in a long-standing dispute 
between Samos and Miletus over rival claims to territory on the Anatolian 
seaboard. Armed confrontation erupted in 440 Bc, and, losing out in the 
encounter, the Milesians sent a delegation to Athens for assistance. More 
significantly, Thucydides adds that a number of private Samians were 
party to this appeal, “wishing to revolutionize the politeia.” The Athe- 
nians could scarcely resist the offer to intervene on behalf of prodemoc- 
racy forces and dispatched a fleet under the command of Pericles. He 
quickly overturned the Samian oligarchy, placed hostages in confine- 
ment, and garrisoned the city. Many oligarchs managed to avoid capture, 
however, and these immediately turned to Sardis for assistance. Plied 
freely with Persian gold, the oligarchs secured a mercenary force of seven 
hundred men and launched a surprise counterraid that restored them to 
power. The war with Miletus was rejoined, and envoys sent to Byzantium 
succeeded in winning the city to the cause of rebellion (appeals were also 
sent to Sparta, but it opted to abide by the truce). The Athenians now 
mobilized a massive fleet and proceeded to blockade Samos. After a 
lengthy siege marked by fierce fighting and mutual acts of brutality— 
during one phase, prisoners on both sides were branded—the Samians 
capitulated. The terms of surrender were uncompromising: the powerful 
Samian fleet was confiscated, defensive walls were pulled down, hostages 
were taken, and a huge war indemnity was imposed. A democratic 
politeia was established, much to the satisfaction of those “private” Sami= 
ans who had earlier agitated for Athenian intervention. Byzantium was. © 
forcibly brought back into the imperial fold as well, and as a further: 
move to strengthen their strategic position, the Athenians planted a num- 
ber of additional colonies in Thrace and the Black Sea region. 


The ebb and flow of events we have here recounted took their direction 
and meaning from one overriding reality: the evolving interplay between. - 
geostrategic ambitions and domestic politics, i.e., the dynamic of states 
and social classes. Because of the polar political ideals and practices of the 
two preponderant powers, Athens and Sparta, their struggles for hege- 
mony invariably assumed a “social” or class character, the one espousing 
the cause of democratization, the other the principle of conservative” 
“good order.” Not only did such a circumstance contribute directly to a 
widening domestic rift between rich and poor, the few and the many, it 
was in turn fueled by that very same division. For just as the two domi- 
nant states jostled to extend their spheres of influence by promoting sym-" 
pathetic parties within the various poleis, so these local factions sought 
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ers. As a consequence of this nexus of inner and outer politics, the ideal 
of Polis autonomia and of koinénia within the citizen-body were are 
: jected to a two-fold pressure, racked from without by an escalatin mili 
tarism, and riven from within by a mounting civic factionalism What i 
sociologically distinctive about Greek history in the latter half of the fifth 
century is that these two disruptive patterns were to fuse on a near : - 
Hellenic scale, thereby setting to motion those processes of Asides aad 


change that were to prove ultimately fatal to the Polis form of social 
organization. 


4.VI THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, CIVIC FACT 
’ IONALISM, 
AND THE RUPTURING OF POLIS COMMUNALISM 


In the opening remarks to his immortal history of the great intra-Hellenic 
war, Thucydides attempted to place his subject in perspective:' 


The greatest struggle in previous times was the Persian War, and yet the 
decision was reached quickly through two naval engagements aad two land 
battles. This War, on the other hand, lasted for a long time, and throughout 
. its course brought unprecedented sufferings upon Hellas. Never before had s 
many poleis been seized and devastated, whether by barbarians or by the Hel 
lenic combatants themselves . . , Never before had there been so many exiles 
’ 


never before so much slaughter, both i 
i , both in the actual war and - 
tional strife (stasiazein). Von 





The historiographic masterwork that Thucydides composed to retell this 
tale of national self-ruin documents the validity of his opening observati 
in vivid detail, as the historian traces the course of the war from pets 
_to campaign, noting along the way the shifting tides of political tane 
the. entrances and departures of major personalities, and not least the 
_social-psychological impact of the war on the participating communities 
For our part, we will refer to the chronology of events only in broadest 
outline and focus on the two points that Thucydides highlighted as dis- 
tinctive features of the Peloponnesian War: the scale and duration of its 
uilitary operations, and the frequency and intensity of its factional vio- 
lence. Both of these developments were to dramatically transform th 
stitutional framework of the classical Polis.' i f 








a immediate events that triggered the renewal of fighting between 
aes a Sparta were caught up within the maelstrom of interpolis 
ralry and civic factionalism. Epidamnus, a Greek colony on the south- 
eastern entrance to the Adriatic Sea, had long been embroiled in a ruino 

Struggle with her “barbarian” neighbors, the Illyrians. The eee EI 














their own advancement through timely interventions by the outside pow- 
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: y course of the war aggravated class hostilities within the community, 
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leading to the eruption of stasis in 435 Bc and the forced expulsion of the 
oligarchical faction. The exiled party immediately joined ranks with the 
Illyrians and proceeded to attack Epidamnus by land and sea. Both sides 


sent appeals to their “mother-polis” Korcyra (present-day Korfu), but. 


owing to ancestral ties and political sympathies, the Korcyreans—them- 


selves under an oligarchy—opted to restore the exiles. The beleaguered ` 


Epidamnian démos then appealed to Korinth, Korcyra’s bitter rival for 
control of the territory and trading resources of the Adriatic region. 
Korinth responded by strengthening Epidamnus with new settlers and a 
garrison, an action that incited the Korcyreans to besiege the colony. A 
naval engagement soon followed in which the Korcyreans vanquished 
the Korinthians and proceeded to ravage the territories of Korinth’s allies 
in the area. Shortly thereafter Epidamnus fell to Korcyra and the exiles, 

Over the next two years the Korinthians devoted their energies to the 
construction of a massive fleet. Alarmed by these preparations, Korcyra 
appealed to Athens for an alliance, and after some hesitation about risk- 
ing a possible truce violation with a Peloponnesian League member 
(Korinth), the Athenians opted for a purely defensive pact, sending a 


small fleet for Korcyra’s protection. In the fall of 433 Bc the Korinthian _ 
and Korcyrean fleets engaged in a major sea battle, and though the out- 


come proved indecisive, Athenian ships had entered the fray. This open 


breach with Korinth raised Athenian concerns about the loyalty of sub=: 


ject-allies in the Chalcidic peninsula, and as a precautionary move, Poti- 


daea, a Korinthian colony, was ordered to pull down a section of its: 
walls and dismiss visiting Korinthian officials. The Potidaeans balked at: 


these demands, their resolve strengthened by knowledge that a general 
revolt of the Chalcidic communities was already in preparation, galva- 
nized by a pledge of assistance from both Korinth and Sparta. In the fal 
of 432 Bc, Potidaea, Olynthus, Spartolus, and other smaller communities 
revolted, and the Athenians dispatched an army for their reduction. 
Korinth responded by sending an “unofficial” army composed of citi 
zen-volunteers and hired troops from the Peloponnese—the designation 


“unofficial” being a crude ploy to avoid violation of the thirty-years 


truce. The Athenians beat back the Korinthian force (in a battle best 
remembered today for Sokrates’ heroism in saving the life of the young 
Alcibiades), and laid Potidaea to siege (432 Bc). A meeting of the Pelo 





ponnesian League was hastily convened, and after strong remonstrances _ 


by Korinth and other allies, the Spartans voted for war. 

The opening move came in the early spring of 431 Bc, when an oli 
garchical faction in Plataea (a small Boeotian community but a longtim 
ally of Athens) attempted to betray the city to the Thebans. These oli 
garchs, revealingly characterized as “the first men in wealth and descent,’ 
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opened the gates to a Theban contingent of three hundred hoplites, where- 
upon the Thebans—ignoring the advice of the conspirators te first 
remove their political opponents—called on the Plataeans to reclaim 
eir old status as a member of the Boeotian League. This was a fatal mis- 
calculation of the mood of the pro-Athenian “multitude.” who upon dis- 
covering the paucity of the Theban contingent {the affair took place in late 
7 evening), launched an attack that resulted in the capture of one hund : d 
and eighty men and the deaths of all but a few escapees. The next a 
_ ing the main Theban army approached, but were met by a Plataean herald 
who advised them to withdraw if they valued the lives of their captured 
fellow citizens. Once the invaders had departed, the Plataeans satire 
heir belongings from the countryside and fortified themselves within th 
city walls. Their ancient hatred of the Thebans was then vented bya F 
: i 
s ree Berra Prisoners, an act of savagery presaging the 
~ As the grain and pulse crops were ripening towa 
he Spartans invaded Attika with a oi dies A ah ee 
began systematically ravaging the countryside; their Boeotian allies loin 
likewise in the north. The Spartan king, Archidamnus, anticipated that fhe 
sight of such destruction would compel the Athenians to issue forth and 
engage in a traditional hoplite encounter, which is what would have 
occurred had Pericles not been in charge. It was his strategy to avoid all 
ch confrontations with the Peloponnesians, the superior land power 
id to rely instead on the manifold strengths of the Athenian mas j 
urely protected behind the famous Long Walls (which extended EA 





































































the Piraeus harbor), Athens would utilize its control of the sea to 
ecure se aa of necessary resources, while blocking or hampering all 
hemy trading efforts. Offensive operations would exploit the advan- 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ages of surprise and mobility, in the form of seaborne raids against Pelo- 
onnesian coastal territories. Given their extensive trading networks and 
. F “ allied tribute, the Athenians could afford to forego 
ie of their cou i intai ini 
ne oe so long as they maintained dominion 
a K E EN of the Peloponnesians and Boeotians were 
idically different. Since most alliance members were self-sufficient agrar- 
tan communities, the requisite financial resources for continuous si 
zation were sorely lacking. As Pericles astutely perceived, the enemies of 
ens were indeed formidable in the traditional hoplite encounter bat if 
d pa a protracted, multifront struggle, and compelled thereby to 
iee ee long-distance campaigns while simultaneously guarding 
ightning raids against their coasts, both their ardor and capacit 
War would wane inexorably. The one potential vulnerability in as 
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Periclean grand strategy—the status of the tribute-paying allies—was 
admittedly a serious matter, but so long as the Athenians could preserve 
a modicum of loyalty through the “democratic connection,” or the req- 
uisite intimidation and deterrence through the retaliatory power of the 
fleet, the overall risk assessment did not appear unduly optimistic. Spar- © 
tan landlubbers could hardly pass as ideal liberators for the island and 
coastal communities that comprised the Athenian empire. 

Despite the cogency of the Periclean strategy, the Athenians were ` 
greatly distressed by the devastation of their ancestral homes in the coun- 
tryside, where a majority of citizens had in fact hitherto resided. Thucy- 
dides describes how heated crowds gathered in the streets and abused. 
Pericles for not defending their lands, but the leader remained firm. The: 
Peloponnesians and Boeotians continued ravaging Attika until their pro- 
visions ran low, whereupon they returned home, most of them directly to. 
their farms to take up the pressing tasks of getting in the harvest and 
preparing for the coming season (the Spartans being spared these labors 
by their Helots). In an effort to relieve some of the congestion—and ten- 
sion——within the city, Pericles expelled the Aeginetans from their island 
and resettled it with Athenian kleruchs. In the fall, he gave the hoplites a 
chance to vent their frustrations by invading Megara and devastating the: 
isthmian territories. The essential pattern for the initial phase of the war 
was thus set: with the arrival of spring, the Peloponnesians would invade, 
ravage the countryside, and depart, whereupon the Athenians would 
launch coastal raids and invade the Megarid. Far more consequential 
than these limited sorties was the outbreak of a horrific epidemic of: 
smallpox in Athens during the second year of the war, which for two. 

successive years filled the streets and temples of the crowded city with 
thousands of corpses (flaring up again briefly in the winter of 427 Bc). 
Something like a quarter of the total population was carried off by the dis- 
ease, including the great leader of the people. It would take nearly fifteen 
years before the Athenians regained their strength in manpower, but the 
loss of Pericles was to prove irreplaceable. : 

In light of the differing military capacities of the contending power: 
and their antithetical strategies, the deadlock that ensued is not surprising 
The Peloponnesians, to secure their geopolitical ends, were required to 
take the offensive; and if they were to attain more than ephemeral advan- 
tages, they would have to challenge Athenian mastery of the sea and. 
foment defections by the subject-allies. The first objective was hampered 
by two fundamental limitations: the relative inexperience of the Pelo- 
ponnesians in naval warfare and their lack of funds for maintaining a 
competent fleet. The second objective, the dislodging of Athenian tribu- 
taries, was circumscribed accordingly, for the lack of a strong navy all but 
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__ precluded moves into the Aegean, leaving only Chalcidice and Thrace as 
-realistic possibilities for subversion. Even those regions posed serious 
logistical problems, for they were situated far distant to the north, and 
therefore beyond the effective campaigning range of most citizen valdiers 
who, as autourgoi, needed to tend their fields on a regular basis.‘ The 
_ Athenians, in contrast, were far more versatile in their operational range 
possessing a proficient infantry as well as superior naval forces. In pees 
political terms, however, they needed but to defend and preserve to 
emerge victorious. Appreciative of the comparative disadvantage of engag- 
ing the Peloponnesian phalanx in an open confrontation, the ikenen 
leadership opted to wage a war of attrition, a test of financial and psy- 
chological stamina rather than a direct contest of arms. With rivals . 
matched, the most unusual fact about the war—that throughout its lon 
duration, only two conventional hoplite battles took e 
sadily understandable. The traditional style of warfare, featuring a set 
engagement between two heavily armed infantries composed of the more 
prosperous third or so of the citizen population, and usually conducted 
over border territories during a lull in the agricultural cycle, was no longe 
strategically decisive. i 
New and emerging styles of warfare are never easy to adopt, how- 
ever, even apart from the inherent conservativism that prolones the 
longevity of hallowed military practices beyond their manifest utilit 
‘The traditional hoplite encounter was in every sense a logical eee 
of the Polis form of social organization. Fought by self-equipped citizens 
momentarily released from the seasonal imperatives of agricultural activ- 
ity, this was a style of warfare that imposed no strains on either the fiscal 
: manpower resources of the “classical” city-state. An altered militar 
rmat—with enhanced operational capabilities mandating greater eee 
ssionalization—would require corresponding institutional changes, and 
erewith a fateful transformation of the Polis-citizen bond. Consider the 
ciological ramifications of first notable shift, the growing importance of 
aval power. Since the construction and maintenance of a large fleet 
uired huge and continuous capital expenditures, only the most com- 
rcially dynamic of states could be expected to compete in this arena— 
eality difficult to countenance from the traditionalist stance of agrarian 
elf-sufficiency and its military complement of sturdy yeoman hoplites. 
Moreover, as a consequence of the increasing manpower demands of 
= fleets, the recruitment of noncitizens to supplement citizen-crews 
: [ome a military necessity. Although the social-psychological impact of 
this practice is difficult to assess, the hiring of outsiders invariably com- 
Promised and diluted the Polis-citizen bond in the domain of war, as 
teasing numbers of men were now regularly offering: their lives: for 
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communities other than their own in exchange for pay (the wider impli- 
cations of civic demilitarization are addressed in 5.II and V, below). 
Developments in land warfare were no less disruptive of traditional 
arrangements: with the decline of the all-out phalanx encounter, armies | 
were required to spend more time in the field, either carrying out limited - 














operations in distant peripheral regions, or engaging in blockades that 
were quite lengthy owing to the primitive state of siege technology. Not 



































only did this increase dramatically the cost of campaigning, it seriously 
undermined the usefulness of the traditional citizen-soldier, who found it 
more and more difficult to participate in campaigns that required 














extended absences from his klêros. This rising importance of mobility. 











and maneuver likewise began to expose the inadequacies of the limited © 








training and tactical skills of civilian-warriors and placed new premiums .. 
on the development of professional leadership and command. More ` 
immediately pressing, however, was the sudden primacy of fiscal 
resources, which alone made possible and sustained the new patterns of 

















warfare. One need only reflect on the two-year Athenian siege of Potidaea 




















(432-430 Bc), an ultimately successful action that drained the treasury of © 
the enormous sum of two thousand talents, fully one-third of the reserve 
fund that had been carefully accumulated in the prewar years!’ Pericles 
had correctly perceived that finances would hold the key to military suc- 
cess; what he had not realized is how rapidly even his own state’s boun- : 
teous revenues would be consumed. 

In responding to these unanticipated financial and manpower pres: 
sures, the protagonists devised a variety of practices that corresponded to 
their respective situations. We know relatively little about the mecha- 
nisms whereby the Peloponnesians financed their war effort, but it 
appears that emergency property taxes on the citizenry, known as eis- 
phorai, provided the bulk of the revenues.‘ An inscription reveals that 
Sparta also received secret donations of food, supplies, and money from 
several “neutral” communities, as well as from oligarchical “friends of the 
Spartans” among the subject-allies of the Delian League.” The Pelopon- 
nesians remained chronically strapped for funds, however, which pat=: 
tially explains both the comparative inactivity of their fleet and the limited 
nature of their offensive ground operations. The one source that could 
(and eventually did) remedy this situation was Persia, but until the con- 
cluding phase of the war, the asking price—gold in exchange for restored | 
dominion over the Asiatic Greeks—was too high for the Spartans, who: 
after all had entered the fray as “liberators of the Hellenes.” The:second 
strategic dilemma facing the Peloponnesians—the limited campaigning 
range of their farmer-hoplites—was more satisfactorily addressed. When- 
ever citizen-soldiers were deemed inappropriate for the task, recourse 
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zas made to two alternative types of troops: paid volunteers from allied 
states (“home-grown” mercenaries, as it were), and recruits from the 
Helot population. The latter move is intriguing sociologically, but our 
ources convey no more than the familiar general principle, whereby the 
oppressor secures valuable services by offering positive differential treat- 
ment to select members of the subject population. In this case the Spartans 
transformed slaves into soldiers, creating an intermediate status within the 
social order composed of newly liberated Helots—the neodamédeis— 
who thereafter served in the infantry as members of the Spartan com- 
munity, though without full citizenship rights. 

_» As for the Athenians, their war effort depended almost exclusively on 
the imperial city’s extraordinary revenues, for it was the wealth derived 

om trade and tribute that maintained the fleet, paid the crews, financed 
the sieges and infantry sorties, and underwrote abandonment af the Attik 
ountryside to the seasonal ravages of the enemy. The scale and duration 
hese activities devoured the revenues at such an alarming rate, that the 
Athenians were compelled to introduce sundry emergency measures. The 
mediate reaction to dwindling reserves was an increase in the tribute 
quotas imposed on the allies, and we hear of additional exactions “over 
_and above” the regular tribute. A concerted effort was made to increase 
the number of “allies” contributing to the treasury—the tribute list of 
425 BC reveals that the empire more than doubled its membership during 
the early years of the war (from 180 communities to more than 380). The 
vast majority of these new dependencies were extremely small—hence 
sy to coerce into joining—but their collective contribution to the impe- 
I fisc was not negligible. A fourth measure was one the Athenians peri- 
ically imposed upon themselves: the eisphora or emergency property 
X; usually at rates of one or two percent, Recourse to these fiscal exi- 
ncies kept the fleet afloat and the citizenry fed, but there was a price to 
y in social terms: increased exploitation of subject-allies bred resentment 
fueled the fires of rebellion abroad; while at home, propertied oli- 
hs (who bore the brunt of eisphorai) found in the war tax still another 
son to favor the overthrow of the hated democracy, 
With the contending hegemonic powers reluctant to venture beyond 
he security of their own preferred rules of engagement—the Athenians 
hoosing to avoid major clashes with their principal foe on land, the 
eloponnesians steering clear of confrontations at sea—the two rivals 
led to conduct much of the war indirectly, by striking at their oppo- 
allies. For their part, the Athenians directed considerable effort 
t both the Korinthian Gulf region and Boeotia. While generally 
essful in their various gulf campaigns, the results did little to shift the 
all strategic balance. Boeotia proved to be the scene of a major Athe- 
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nian setback. At the request of Boeotian democrats eager to overthrow | 
their oligarchical rulers, a strategem was devised whereby two Athenian 
armies—one from the western end of the gulf and another from Attika— 
would invade simultaneously, while local democrats would open city 
gates and incite a general uprising. Word of the plot was uncovered in 
several cities beforehand, thus throwing off the timing and enabling the 
Boeotians to mobilize for a countering intercept. Their army fell upon the” 











































retreating Athenians just inside the Boeotian border, near Delium, there to: 
initiate the first real hoplite engagement of the war (424 Bc). Some seven; 
thousand hoplites on each side clashed in a fierce, evenly fought battle 
eventually turned for the Boeotians when the Theban contingent—: 
amassed in a unique formation twenty-five rows deep rather than the. 
conventional eight—shattered the Athenian phalanx and precipitated a. 
mass flight. This heavy defeat, tolling more than a thousand Athenian 
dead, basically offset earlier advances in the Gulf, thereby maintaining the. 
overall military stalemate. 

Spartan efforts to break the deadlock were similarly mixed. With: 
their Boeotian allies they captured and destroyed Plataea in 427 BC after. 
a two-year siege, but then suffered a paralyzing blow in 425.when the: 
Athenians overcame a Spartan force at Pylos in the southwestern Pelo-. 
ponnese, taking nearly three hundred men hostage. This temporarily sus- 
pended Spartan invasions of Attika, for the Athenians threatened to exe- 
cute the prisoners if such actions continued. The Spartans rebounded the 
following year, when they sent a contingent of seven hundred Helots 
under Brasidas, Sparta’s most effective general, to Chalcidice and Thrace 
with the aim of fomenting revolt among Athens’ subject-allies. Over the. 
next two years, Brasidas managed to win over a number of Athenian 
dependencies, often through the aid of local oligarchs opposed to demot: 
racy and Athenian rule. More importantly, he secured the vital Athenian 
colony of Amphipolis, a major provider of timber for the fleet and silve 
for the imperial treasury. Athenian reinforcements presently recovered 
several of the smaller communities, but the Spartans held on to most 0 
their recent gains. The ruinous strategic impasse thus continued, fo: 












































































despite these and many other peripheral campaigns too numerous ti 
mention, neither side had discovered the means to inflict a mortal wound: 


upon the other. 













As a number of incidents already surveyed have made clear, the contest 
between Athens and Sparta was integrally tied to another form of war- 
fare: the domestic variant of rich against poor, oligarch against. democrat. 
In forging and maintaining their empire, expediency and principle inclined _ 
the Athenians to interventions that favored the local démos against the 
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beltistoi, “the first men in wealth and descent.” Spartan interests, in co 
trast, were best served by collusion with the few rather than the m i 
With the consequence that they seized upon every opportunity, in Th me 
dides’ words, “to make sure that their allies were governed ok tee 
serviceable to Sparta. ”? Such being the affinities and realities of a i 
followed that when hostilities broke out between the hegemonic an G 
course of war would not be conducted solely beyond the wall EP lis 
society, but within them as well, ee ae 
Strategically limited in their capacity to strike at each other direct] 
two “superpowers” turned increasingly to subversion as a means of 
aking the impasse—more often than not at the behest of some embit- 
èd or ambitious local faction, keen to strike down their opponents 
ith the aid of foreign troops." It was characteristic of the pte z tri- 
umph of faction over community that it was accompanied by un p 
nted savagery, replete with the wholesale murder of SS Me and 
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27 BC served Thucydides as a paradigmatic case, his detailed exposi- 
on relating how the démos, aided by the Athenians, and the wealthy oli- 
archs, abetted by Peloponnesians and hired mercenaries, enga od in 
reacherous mutual slaughter. Foes seeking asylum were ec all 
murdered in the temples; slaves were liberated to join in the sie ie 
fathers slew their own sons; sons, their own fathers, With the arrival o ; 
Athenian fleet, the democratic faction proceeded “to butcher those of 
their fellow-citizens whom they regarded as enemies, on the char e that 
hey had attempted to destroy the démos; some, however aa ut to 
th simply because of personal hatreds, and others were Jan a 
tors over the monies owed to them.” To escape the fury of the ka 
ny of the oligarchs preferred suicide, “some hanging themselves f 
, others by whatever means possible.”# S Tom 
Inder the pressures of a war unprecedented in its scale and style of 
rations, the communal ideals that had triumphed with the transition t 
oplite warfare and the codification of law now gave way to renewed a d 
htened hostilities between rich and poor, the few and the man The 
itive sociology of this corrosive fusing of polemos and a h 
€n provided by the great historian himself: j 


















Virtually the whole of the Hellenic world was convulsed by stasis, for with 
rivalries existing everywhere, the leaders of the démos attempted to brin T 
the Athenians, and oligarchs the Spartans. In time of peace there would ity 
been neither the motive nor the readiness to call them in, but in time of w i 
when each faction could always count upon an alliance to harm their o ne 
_ nents and at the same time advance themselves, anyone wishing to Sena 
the existing state of affairs readily contrived these interventions, Many harak 
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sufferings fell upon the poleis through these factional struggles, as happens 
and will always happen, so long as the nature of men remains the same, 
though in severer and milder forms, varying according to particular changing. 
conditions imposed by circumstance. For in peace and prosperity, both states 
and individuals display better judgments, because they are not constrained by 
necessity into involuntary actions. But war, which steals the resources of 
daily life, is a violent teacher and brings the temperaments of many intoa 
likeness with their reduced circumstances. 
Stasis thus raged among the poleis, and in places where it erupted later. 
news of earlier struggles carried the plans of the conspirators to new and 
greater excesses, as revealed in the cunning of their attempts at power and 
their unnatural reprisals. Even the customary meaning of words changed, a 
men claimed the right to use them as they would to suit their actions 
Thoughtless daring was considered courage in loyalty to a comrade; cautious 
forethought was specious cowardice; moderation was held to be a cloak for 
unmanliness; and the ability to see all sides, the inability to act ... The advo- 
cate of extreme measures was always trustworthy, he who spoke against. 
them suspect. To plot successfully was to have intelligence, and to expose 
such planning more clever still. But to try and provide against the need to do. 
either, this was to break up one’s own faction and to be frightened of the 
enemy .. . Even the ties of kin had less claim than those of the hetaireia 
owing to the readiness of comrades to venture any action without excus 
for these associations were not formed for the sake of mutual aid under the 
existing Jaws, but for gain by illegal means... And of all these evils: tl 
cause was the pursuit of power, in the interests of greed (pleonexia) and to 
of honor (philotimia), from which proceeded the zeal for strife. The leading 
men on either side armed themselves with fine-sounding words: isonomia. 


ss of common citizens, or sOphron aristokratia, pruden 


equality for the ma 
rule by the best men, But the commonweal which they served only in wor 


was a prize they sought for themselves; and using every means to prevail the 
contended with each other, boldly executing villainous outrages and eve 
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From this contemporary, authoritative testimony, it is clear that th 
significant losses occasioned by the Peloponnesian War wer at the most 
logically speaking, those measured in material terms, i.e nis socio- 
of property and the immense human casualities. Far Mare co oy 
ras the spiritual catastrophe, as measured by the ien arta 
ommunal solidarity and of devoted commitment to the Poli ideal. N : 
generations do arise, houses are rebuilt and lands ET ea ew 
d de oan and imprinted memories of betrayal and Gide 
decades to com i 

Sows P STe iat to any attempted reconstitution of 


RE A by p inconclusive and ruinous process of their strug 
e, the Athenians and Spartans reached an i : 
gle ns re agreement in 421 Bc, callin 
Por! aes of captured territories, the release of the Spartan tee 
a z ERa se aie of the armistice did little to please Sparta’s 
‘maj , the Korinthians and Boeotians, whose i 
os 1 i , whose interests were shabbi 
iH regarded sy the Sa hêgemôn. A realignment of SRA 

ocks promptly ensued. Athens and Spart 

k a actually formed i 
h each other, one of ee se ara ra 
i of the more interestin i 
1 0 g clauses of which add 

overriding and perpetual S cae 
1e € partan fear: “Should the slave i 
e and pe opulation 
ere in ees the Athenians shall give Ae assis 
partans according as their stre i 
: l ngth allows.” Kori j 

Mantinea duly bolted f ; a 
; rom the Peloponnesian Lea i 

7 . ue 
ae with Argos and the Chalcidians. a 
ea e of political maneuvering and growing suspicion 
ae ass T je over their mutual failure to ee Ne terri 

rial: ges, the Athenians formed a defensi i i 
eee ti Aea ensive pact with Argos, Elis 
al . A year later the plain of Manti 

r i s ; inea served as the 
ite for a massive hoplite confrontation between the rival coalitions, as 
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more villainous acts of revenge, not stopping where justice or the interests.0 


the Polis demanded, but limiting themselves only by their own pleasures. An 
so, either by condemning their enemies by means of an illegal vote or by sel 
ing power with a violent hand, all were equally ready to satisfy their thirst 
victory. Neither side believed in piety, but any fine-sounding phrase that 
tified some malevolent action was readily attended to. As for those citizes 
who remained neutral, they were destroyed by both factions, either because 
they would not join in the struggle or from sheer envy that they might survi¥ 
‘Thus did every form of evil take root in Hellas by reason of stasis, 
that ancient simplicity of which a noble character is the greatest part: W. 




















and a of its remaining Peloponnesian allies clashed with con- 
oer om Argos, Mantinea, and Athens. The Spartans won an over- 
: ining nee ne: restoring their tarnished authority through 
ut the onnese. After imposing an oli in Si 
1 garchy in Sikyon, th 
anes an appeal by the oligarchs of Argos to A N 
; cracy. The imposed order was quickl 
? nocra y overturned, how- 
as the Argive démos rose up in the following spring, slaughtering oa 





























nishing their oli i 
is wee oligarchical opponents. The next few years witnessed no 
ontations between Sparta and Athens, as the two rivals limited 




















laughed down and disappeared, as lack of trust gained the upper hand amoi 
the opposing factions. For no word was strong enough, no oath solem 
enough, to reconcile them; and upon gaining mastery all alike calculate: 
that permanent security was not to be hoped for, and so, incapable of trust 
ing the other side, provided against dangers to themselves. 



































selves to mi i igni 
el minor peripheral campaigning and political interventions. 














The i i 
he turning point came when the Athenians attempted to break the 




























eadh h ; ‘ : 
: ak by eee and conquering Greek Sicily. Invited in by one of 
com ities fearing subjugation to democratic Syracuse, the island’s 
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dominant polis—and in size and wealth one of the foremost powers in the 

Hellenic world—the Athenians mobilized a massive invasion force in 415 

BC. Their strategic aims were twofold: to strengthen the empire by the 
incorporation of an island rich in resources and to cut off all exports of 

materials and possible military aid to Sparta (several Sicilian poleis, 

including Syracuse, were Dorian, and hence favorably disposed to their 

kinsmen in the Peloponnese). Thucydides pointedly adds that self-seeking. 
politicians promoted the ill-fated venture in the hopes of acquiring glory ` 
and renown for themselves, while “the great multitude and the soldiers” `: 

were animated by the prospect of “silver-coins for the present and, from 

$ the forthcoming conquest, an everlasting fund of wages for the future.” 
Before the invasion force set sail, a major scandal convulsed the city: 
nearly all of the stone busts of Hermes, which stood guard in the door- 
ways of houses and in sanctuaries, were desecrated in an act of nocturnal 
vandalism, generally believed to be the work of oligarchs opposed to the: 
1a war and the democracy. Though Alcibiades had been a chief advocate for 
| the Sicilian expedition, and had been granted a military command, his 
fa opponents seized on the chance to implicate him in the sacrilege. As a 
: high-living young nobleman and disciple of the “atheistic sophist”. 
Sokrates, their charges had a ring of plausibility; and though undoubtedh 
innocent of defacing the Hermae, a drunken Alcibiades was known t 
have participated earlier in a notorious symposion that had parodied th 
Eleusinian Mysteries. Upon arrival of the fleet in Sicily, Alcibiades wa 
ordered to return home for trial; weighing his options, he decided to see 
refuge with the Spartans. As for the expedition itself, it ended in complet 
disaster after two years of operations, largely through ineptitude on th 
part of the divided Athenian command and stout resistance by the Syra- 
cusans. Some two hundred warships were captured or destroyed, and. 
perhaps as many as forty thousand of the invaders—Athenians and 
allies—were killed or sold into slavery. As Thucydides tersely observed, 
the Sicilian affair was “the most brilliant of successes for the conquerors, 
and the most calamitous of defeats for the vanquished.”* os 
Compounding Athenian miseries was the sudden resurgence: of 

















municating to Sparta their readiness for revolt. Conducti 
ations in the eastern Aegean still 


given the sudden deterioration o 


) ng military oper- 
posed serious logistical Problemi- but 


f the Athenian positi 
e l position, the Pelopon- 
nesians decided for an all-out effort. The Spartans issued a eaa ohan 


their allies for the construction of one hundred warships and coordi 
ligarchical uprisings among the subject-allies, Chios Erythrae a 
nae, Teos, and Miletus revolted in the early spring of 412 Bc ; Sal ck 
them receiving direct guidance from a small Peloponnesian iets: 
d by Alcibiades (whose departure from Sparta had been hast. ar 
most recent misadventure: the seduction of king Agis’ wife) nn id A 
mer the “pact” so long resisted was finally forged between Sats apes 















































































































































































































































































Vvernment, but the seamen refuse 














Sparta, for just prior to the crippling denouement in Sicily, the Spartans _ 
had acted on Alcibiades’ advice to set up a permanent fortress withii 
















































Attik territory, at Decelea. From there they denied the Athenians:al 





















































access to their fields and provided refuge for more than twenty thousant 





























runaway slaves, most of them skilled workers. The presence of the Sp: 


















































tan forces severely curtailed the procurement of food supplies f 










































































Euboea and prevented work in the silver mines, a primary. source 






































Athenian revenues. When word of the Sicilian disaster carried ea 
























































wards, the oligarchs among Athens’ subject-allies lost little time in co 

























































































eversals, Alcibiades, who had not been 
j re ; recalled by the oli i 
ns (undoubtedly fearful of his unstable cinemas, a sah 











hoplite constitution. Within 
ed, the confidence of the démos 
r ed rebellious allies and won y 
By 407 Bc Alcibiades was abl 


two years the full democracy was 
reviving as the fleet under Alcibiades 
ictory after victory over the Spartan 
€ to return to a hero’s welcome in 
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Athens—all past sins momentarily forgiven, but not forgotten—and was 
granted supreme command for the conduct of the war. J 

In the following year, the Spartans began yet another comeback, ` 
having at long last found a military commander who could win at sea, the 
able and ambitious Lysander. The new Spartan admiral defeated an Athe- 
nian fleet off the coast of Ephesus, and as this contingent had been ineptly 
commanded by one of Alcibiades’ personal friends, the leader’s star 
quickly dimmed. When new generals were appointed back in Athens; 
Alcibiades took warning and withdrew to his private castle on the Cher- 
sonese peninsula, where he was subsequently murdered. The Spartans 
and the Persians now made a concerted effort to wrest control of the 
Hellespont from Athens, thus cutting her access to the wheat granary of | 
the north. The Athenians made one last desperate bid to recover, even 
manumitting slaves to serve as rowers in a newly outfitted fleet, but after 



































-of 403 BC. It was a democra 















































a few successes, they were decisively beaten when Lysander captured vi 
tually the entire Athenian fleet in a surprise raid at Aegospotami in 405 
Bc. Every remaining allied community except Samos now revolted and 
































went over to the Spartans, who proceeded to envelope Athens by land and 
sea. Famine gripped the besieged within their walls, but fearful of the 
fate of Melos and Scione, cities they had obliterated when the power 
































was theirs, they vainly tried to induce more favorable terms. In the spring _ 


























of 404 Bc the Athenians surrendered unconditionally. 
































Considering that many of Sparta’s allies, most notably Korinth and 











Thebes, demanded utter annihilation for the Athenian people, Sparta’s 























policy towards its vanquished foe was remarkably mild: the defensive 












































walls around the Piraeus were destroyed, all warships save a limite 



















patrolling force were confiscated, all kleruchies and colonies were fo 
feited, and an oligarchy subservient to Spartan bidding was to be esta 














lished. Thirty Athenian oligarchs under Kritias’ leadership were selecte 































to prepare a new constitution, allegedly to be modeled after the p 
democratic “ancestral politeia.” After introducing several moderat 
reforms, the rule of the Thirty quickly degenerated into a reign of w 
terror. Democrats, wealthy metics, even moderate oligarchs were co! 
demned and executed or murdered outright, their properties confiscate 
to help pay for a Spartan garrison that had been installed to hold dow 
the démos. As the death toll mounted—eventually reaching some fiftee 
hundred victims—a number of moderates and democrats went into exi 







































































to prepare for a counter-revolution. The Thirty itself split into a radici 































wing (headed by Kritias) and a group that favored extending the franchi 
to all of the kaloikagathoi, the hippeis and the leading hoplites. Internal 
divided and facing mounting pressure from the democratic exiles, th 
dictatorial regime finally fell after Kritias, Charmides, and a number « 
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cracy in the summer 

cy, however, that would ha ; 
: ve 
nder greatly reduced circumstances. After decades o to learn to live 


ad faction alist, tietan f destructive warfare 
ae was tru 
ld. e for much of the rest of the Hellenic 
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Fourth-Century Greece 
and the Decline of the Polis 














































































here is widespread agreement among historians that the Hellenic world 
ntered a protracted phase of internal “decay” in the aftermath of the 
uinous Peloponnesian War, a process that would eventually culminate in 
extirpation of Greek autonomy by external military powers. But if the 
ection of the trend is not in doubt, the social circumstances occasioning 
Greek decline—its nature, extent, and chronology—ail this remains 
ect to frequent debate and revisions in interpretation. Much of the dis- 
sus stems from conceptual imprecision—the use of terms like “decline” 
d “decay” is notoriously subjective—and from various analytical inad- 
icies, such as a singular devotion to battlefield results or political 
evelopments. Misleading analogies, both ancient and modern, further 
muddle the subject, as does a tendency to overgeneralize from Athenian 
nditions to those in the wider Hellenic world. The preceding chapters of 
; study were written with these problems in mind, and it is hoped that 
ormation that may have appeared incidental in its initial presentation 
(i now take on referential significance as we attempt to provide a soci- 
‘ally comprehensive explanation of the so-called crisis of the fourth 
entury. Having traced the emergence and maturation of the Polis form of 
al organization in some detail—the evolution of its basic institutional 
ures, class relations, social roles, and cultural ideals—the task of 
zing its decomposition should be easier to achieve. 

































































































































































5.1 HEGEMONIAL RIVALRIES, CLASS STRUGGLE, 
THE DEEPENING CRISIS OF SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 



































eat of Athens and the collapse of its maritime empire gave imme- 
pportunity and scope for expansion by Greece’s other aspiring 
. Even prior to the termination of the war, the Spartans had 
rging the instruments of a new imperial order: communities that 
n dislodged from Athenian control were promptly saddled with 
n oligarchies, while elsewhere the “liberators” chose to rule 
imposing garrisons in places of strategic value or wherever local 
¡needed the presence of Spartan arms to inhibit domestic oppo- 
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sition. Sparta was singularly ill suited, however, to play the role of Hel. 




















lenic hêgemôn: an insular, self-sufficient agrarian community, sustaine 




















by the enforced labors of a captive subject population, Sparta was defi 























cient in precisely those forms of power that had made Athenian imperi 




















alism possible. The financial resources to sustain an empire on land an 
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sea were plainly lacking, as confirmed by the earlier humiliating depen 




















dence on Persian gold. Manpower to control distant territories was like 





























wise inadequate, seeing that the wartime expedient of freeing Helots fo: 

















hoplite service could not, for rather obvious reasons, be continued indef 























initely. Sparta’s authoritarian customs were an additional liabilty, ren: 
dering it unprepared for the kind of diplomatic propriety with outsider: 
that is generally required of those aspiring to empire. Force rather thar 




























































Persian assistance produced immediate results: 
Greece occasioned the formation of an anti- 
» Athens, Korinth, and Argos. This so- 


l C) was marked by much i i 
P i inco 
paigning, but ruinous losses į r nclusive 





























consensus proved to be the hallmark of Spartan domination, with tribut 











































































































reimposed and a free reign given to local oligarchs, many of whom 
promptly engaged in murderous purges of their political opponents. Such 
practices dissipated whatever goodwill the Spartans had won in curtailing. 
Athenian dominance, and in short order the self-proclaimed “liberators of 
Hellas” came to be viewed as oppressors more onerous than their 
defeated predecessors. As discontent mounted over the harshness of the _ 
new order, forces were set in motion that Jed to a partial revival of Athe- 
nian power and the unexpected ascendancy of Thebes. The complicated | 
history behind those two developments, the shifting political alliances _ 
and the incessant military campaigns, need not be chronicled here; buta 
prefatory survey of the major geopolitical trends should help contextual- 
ize our attempted sociology of the “decline” of Polis society. E 

A succession crisis in Persia occasioned the first episode of note, in 401 
BC, when Cyrus attempted to unseat his elder half brother with the aid o 
some ten thousand Greek hoplites, mercenaries recruited with Spart 
assistance and attracted by the lucrative pay scale offered by the Persi 
prince. Xenophon, a young Athenian nobleman and disciple of Sokrat 
served as a commander and chronicler of the campaign, his stirring n: 
rative, the Anabasis, providing a detailed and glaring account of Persi: 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































geostrategic vulnerabilities and military limitations. Owing to the tactic 
superiority of his hired Greek infantry, Cyrus’ rebel army managed 
penetrate deeply into the Persian realm; but the prince was killed in ac 












































































































































just outside Babylon, leaving the Ten Thousand without a cause an 









































more importantly, without a paymaster. Stranded in a vast and unfam: 


















































land, and facing opposition from all quarters, the Greeks manage 


















































n lives and Property. Both Sparta and 




















King DS PER A that the poleis of Asia and the islands Kla- 
ò prus shall be his, and that all the other Greek poleis, gr 
and small, shall be autonomous, ... If any refuse this peace, eee ee 


make war in concert with those imi 
m \ who are of similar mi 
sea, with ships and money, j i 


his King’s Peace, as it came to be c 
mpromise” that had authorized P 
eks in exchange for Sp 
ost Greeks felt humiliat 
d imperium, 


alled, basically revived the earlier 
: Persian supremacy over the Asiatic 
artan dominance over its rivals at home. Though 
ed by the reality of Persian arbitration a 
, weakness and exhaustion mandated compliance 
e Spartans were not slow in eXercisin i 


catives: ee f ; 
gatives: democracies in Mantinea, Korinth, Phlius, and elsewhere 


püt down and replaced by pliant oligarchies, and the earlier network 


nd con- 
e. 





i d upon liberati i 
$ to es ; rating their 
sarin assassination coup three years later, they reorganized the 

itution on a democratic basis that owed much to the Athe- 





fight their way back to the coast and to eleutheria, ‘freedom’, a remarka 
feat that would stir Hellenic ambitions for generations to come. 













































































The Spartans were first to exploit this confirmation of Persian 
























































nerability, dispatching in 396 Bc an army of Peloponnesians and m 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































kample.* That political shift triggered a violent upheaval throughout 
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defend Boeotian oligarchs, but the Thebans and their Athenian allies 
withstood each onslaught and gradually freed the region from Spartan. 
domination. By 375 8c the Boeotian League was fully reconstituted, led 
by Thebes and featuring a new democratic federal assembly and a col- 
lective seven-man board of officials who managed foreign policy and. 
exercised military command. 

With Spartan repression now the overriding concern, the Athenians 
were able to find support for the restoration of their naval League in 


















378 BG, significantly remodelled, however, so as to prevent the easy tran- 
sition from alliance to empire that had occurred in the fifth century. Ae 
bicameral arrangement consisting of the Athenian assembly and a sepa~ 
rate allied council was established, with both parties exercising an equal. 
vote and right of veto. The Athenians again provided military leader- 















ship, but the acquisition of land in allied territories was now legally pro- 
scribed.’ The basic objective of the revived League is succinctly stated in 
its founding decree: “To force the Spartans to allow the Greeks to enjoy, 
peace in freedom and autonomy, possessing all their lands in security.”. 
‘After several naval victories over the Spartans, League membership: 
swelled to some seventy poleis, and included Chios, Lesbos, Rhodes, 
Byzantium, Euboea, and the Chalcidians. In military terms, however, 
this second Athenian alliance remained a mere shadow of its former sel 
incapable of outfitting more than seventy ships after maximal mobiliza: 




































tion, and even then subject to fiscal limitations that precluded sustained 














operations. When the Spartans expressed interest in a renewal of the: 
King’s Peace in 371 Bc, the Athenians, financially strapped and increas- 
ingly concerned over the waxing might of Thebes, readily concurred. 
The stage was now set for a Spartan-Theban showdown. On the 
pretext of liberating the Boeotians from Theban domination, a Spartan- 
led Peloponnesian army entered Boeotia in early summer. After manipu: 
lating the oracles and other religious symbols to bolster the confidence of 
their troops, the Theban leaders Epaminondas and Pelopidas initiated _ 
an engagement on the plain of Leuctra that forever ended Spartan hopes 
of hegemony.‘ Significantly outmanned (some eleven thousand to six), the 
Thebans owed their triumph to innovative tactics and inspired command 
Building upon earlier experiments, Epaminondas altered the conventional _ 
phalanx engagement by massing on his left wing—traditionally thi 
weaker side—a formation fifty shields deep, which spearheaded the attac. 







































































while the center and right held constant. The irresistible weight of th 
enhanced left wing was further augmented by an elite corps that led thi 
























charge, the so-called Sacred Band composed of three hundred men spe- 
cially trained at public expense and uniquely bonded in the form of 
homoerotic dyads. After fierce resistance, the Spartans were driven from 
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the field with heavy losses, including four hundred full citizens at a ti 
when the total number of Homoioi, or ‘Peers’, may have been less i 
: fifteen hundred. Leuctra was thus a stunning and crippling disaster = 
much so that the Thebans henceforth assume the role of aggressor nd 
nvade the Peloponnese almost annually for the next decade, while a ie - 
perate Sparta has all it can do to stave off annihilation—on Gie F 
pledging freedom to thousands of Helots for their assistance in repelli 
he foe from barricaded streets.” Under the repeated hammer Bowe of 
Epaminondas’ massed phalanx, Sparta’s centuries-old power base in the 
-Peloponnese crumbled away, as long suppressed democratic forces seized 
he opportunity to overthrow their pro-Spartan oligarchies. More disas- 
-trous still was Theban liberation of Messenia, that ancient land “good to 
plough and good to plant” that had been conquered by the Soe in th 
eighth century and had thereafter provided Sparta with servile labor as 
surplus land, the economic pillars of its military supremacy. Under 
Epaminondas direction, a formidable citadel was constructed on the 
slopes of Mount Ithome to serve as capital for the liberated Helots and 
perioikoi, while those who had been scattered during the Messenian dias- 
ora streamed back to their ancestral homeland in great numbers, thereb 
onstituting a permanent obstacle to any resurgence of Spartan ower i 
= n 362 BC the formation of an anti-Theban coalition of S aia 
Athens, Elis, Achaea, and several lesser states triggered yet a iva. 
on of the Peloponnese by Epaminondas, who was joined by his allie 
rom northern and central Greece as well as by contingents from Ar “a 
kadia, and Messene. The titanic battle that ensued on the ian of 
Mantinea reaffirmed the tactical mastery of the Theban forces bee victo 
in the field could not offset the death of Epaminondas, a loss that de Hid 
Thebes of the gifted leader who had harnessed its resources and guided its 
remarkable rise to power. As Xenophon notes in the despairing coda of 


his Hellenika, a narrative hi 
; rrative history of the period, the res i 
iis H ults of 
nfounded all expectations:’ i ii 














For with nearly all the Greeks gathered and arrayed against each other, th 
“was no one who did not believe that if a battle took place, the con aes 
would rule and the conquered would become their sublecte: But God # 
a it that both sides set up trophies as for victory, . . . and both asked 
a a >o a take up their dead as though defeated. Each side claimed vic- 
” pues ae a irae Bd more territory or a city or power than they 
: A r, ther i i 

in Greece after the battle than E al Suara sarees 










a pee four decades that followed the Peloponnesian War were thus 
matke by a virtually uninterrupted cycle of interpolis warfare and con- 
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tinued factional strife. Sparta’s authoritarian hegemony and support for. 
local oligarchs had from the outset provoked armed responses throughout 
mainland and eastern Greece, affording scant opportunity for any signif- 
icant recovery from the material devastation and psychological damage 
that had been wrought by the preceding Spartan-Athenian struggle. Far 
from establishing any kind of geopolitical equilibrium, the eclipse of :; 
Athenian power had only served to widen the scope for regional ambi- 
tions, which in turn deepened the fissures of faction at the local level. The 

inevitable by-product of these interwoven instabilities was a manifest 


and deepening social crisis. 


Among contemporaries, there was little doubt that the primary cause of 
current difficulties was unrestrained warfare. One need only consult the 
writings of Xenophon, Isocrates, and Diodorus, our principal historical 
sources for this period, to enter into a world where a cancerous mil 

tarism rages unchecked throughout the body social. Passage after passage 
is given over to the chronicle of armies on the move, of soldiers crossing 
borders and devastating territories, looting homes and livestock, and 




































































































































































































































































enslaving the vanquished. To convey something of nature of these local- 































































































ized but debilitating conflicts, let us briefly examine several select cases. 

One of Sparta’s first acts of aggrandizement in the aftermath of the: 
victory over Athens was an attack in 399 BC on democratic Elis, a pros- 
perous agrarian community in the western Peloponnese. Following thë 
customary offerings to the gods, the Spartan king led his army and a 
number of allies into Elean territory, cutting down fruit trees and burning 

















































































































crops along the way. As Elis had not suffered a breach of its borders fos 

















some two decades, the plunder was exceedingly rich:’ 







































Very great numbers of cattle and very great numbers of slaves were cap 
tured in the countryside, with the result that as others heard about it, man 









































































more of the Arkadian and Achaean allies came as volunteers to get a share o 
































the plunder. And so this campaign turned out to be a kind of restocking 0 
the Peloponnese. , 


Upon reaching the urban district, additional properties were looted and 
destroyed, including the splendid gymnasia. At this point the typical 


















































































































“internal” response to external pressure supervened, as Elean oligarchs— 





















emboldened by the proximity of Spartan arms—rose to overturn the con 
































stitution. Their success was limited to the butchering of a number of 
































their political opponents, whereupon they were forcibly driven from the 















































city. As the Spartan-led invasion force departed with its rich booty, 










































































garrison commanded by the exiled oligarchs was set up in one of th 

































































nearby towns to serve as a base for continued plundering raids througl 
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sui : : 
amare bes Noein ier supply gravely threatened, the Elean 
on but to settle i i 

sailed on Spartan terms in the following 
: In 389 BC the Spartans and their allies launched an attack on Akar- 
on : oe minor walled settlements and villages on the western 
coast of central Greece. The invasion for 

c0 r ST ce proceeded at a restrained 
pace, methodically devastating the countryside as it advanced a few kilo- 


a teeta day. Two weeks of systematic destruction followed, where- 
üp e Spartans abruptly quick-marched to the interior and there cap- 


türed agen all of the livestock that the Akarnanians had corralled for 
See enophon records that the Spartans “seized numerous herds of 
tt = horses, and all kinds of other animals and many slaves.” Lack- 
ing of pal ae equipment, however, the Spartan king failed to take any 
rtified settlements, and as autumn approached h 
ithdrawal. Requested by his alli Alay er ners 
: y his allies that the army “stay | 
t y long enough t 
prevent the Akarnanians from sowing their seed,” the king dive 
o a “the more these people sow,” he observed 
ne more they will yearn for peace” when the campaigni iis 
anew in the following spring. Fearin E Sena 
n t . g a successive loss of their harvest 
Akarnanian ambassadors presently arrived in Sparta and capitulated to 





the aggressor’s demands. 





a x a Spartan army accompanied by mercenaries sailed for 
orcyra, and on landing unopposed, proceeded to ravage “the well cul 
fated and very beautifully planted countryside.”" Unwilling to gi ba 
z T Korcyreans opted to remain behind their city walls ne ae i 
A great numbers of slaves and cattle from the fields, and lonfered 
the magnificent country houses and their well-stocked wine-cellars.” I 
s alleged that the soldiers became so spoiled by this luxur tae : 
pn began spurning any vintage that “lacked a fine banue = The 
ee serene a arena were reduced to a famine so depaete 
a rting to the enemy, preferring slavery to st l 
ese desertions reached such numbers that he § hea 
hem back with whips, only to find that th eee 
eadmit their fellow citizens, many of oe seri ra shee P 
earning that an Athenian squadron was sailing for I a ie 





avai ; 3 , 
ders aS their transports with the captured booty and departed 
ng > their wake a wasteland of death and destruction pi 
. Soy cases just reviewed, only one aspect can be judged unusual or 
ane: = San terms, these were among the more fortunate of 
ni tes! Elis, Akarnania, and K ing si 
nunit ; orcyra, being situated on the fri 
aynit l e fringes 
in theaters of war, were not subject to the repeated Ka 


la befell Korinth, Phokis, Thessaly, Sikyon, Lokris, Argos, Olynthus 
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Arkadia, Sparta, and many other core communities. As the evidence. 














reviewed clearly indicates, however, the destruction of property and losses’: 









































in livestock, slaves, and crops that could result from even a single cam- 


















































paign represented a life-threatening challenge to the typical agrarian Polis 























which depended heavily on the seasonal yields of the countryside for it: 
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ctive apparatus, foodstocks, terra-cotta storage vessels and tiling, build- 
g timber, and personal property such as clothing and furniture was 
epleted; and, in consequence, the normal patterns of exchange beer 
he rural oikos and the urban craft and commercial sectors suffered dis- 
ption. The nature of the damage inflicted by large-scale assaults on the 



































survival. Given that fundamental reality, any discussion of the “decline” 



































of Polis society must begin by examining the consequences of the spiral 



























































ing cycle of intensified military conflict, a process that began with the pan: 












































Hellenic Peloponnesian War and continued virtually unabated well int 



























































the fourth century. 






































In a country of light soils and rainless summers, most Greek com 






































munities were sustained by a rather slender margin of agricultural surplus 












































one that could be easily lost, either to drought and pestilence or to th 






































human scourge of war. As the entire political and cultural edifice rested’ 




























































































upon this precarious base, any circumstance which curtailed agricultural 




















production would necessarily strain existing social arrangements." From. 


























the very inception of Polis society, the safeguarding and acquisition of | 
































arable farming land through military means constituted what Marx called 

































































































































































“the great communal labor,” the basic collective activity whereby thë 












very existence and livelihood—the bios—of the landowning citizen-soldier 
was secured. The emergence of a distinctively Greek “way of war,” fea- 
turing the heavily armed hoplite warrior and phalanx tactics, is largely 











explicable in terms of this need to defend or acquire the precious few 
alluvial plains that could sustain production in an otherwise mountainous: 





















terrain better suited for mobile, lightly armed fighters. The fact that the 








majority of hoplites were themselves autourgoi, self-working peasant 

















farmers, also accounts for the traditional confinement of major military. 























operations to border engagements during the brief spring and summe 
































lulls in the agricultural season. This circumscribed style of “agonal” war 
8 y g 















































fare began to change with the Peloponnesian War, which introduced ò 









































expanded on a pan-Hellenic scale the role of long-distance campaigning 


























mercenary forces, sea power, and siege operations. Ritualized combat; i 


















































short, was rapidly giving way to rationalized forms of military efficiency 









































With the resulting intensification of interpolis warfare, greater strain 




















untryside, moreover, did not generally allow for rapid recovery of the 
roductive base. The legacy of invasion was in most cases not onl ae 
iate but long-term hardship, for of the three main ctops—grain : ra Pa 
ind olives—only the former was sufficiently resilient to bund fois 
horough destruction and so yield a consecutive harvest, though even 
it: would prove meager given the greatly diminished seed inventor 
loss of fertilizer from the stolen animals, and the labor fetches 
aused by the loss of plough oxen and slaves. The destruction of vineyards 
d olive groves entailed more lasting damage: vinestocks would require 
eral years of labor intensive tendance before gtapes could once more be 
rofitably gathered; while new olive trees would not produce a mature 
p for some fifteen years, though the practice of grafting cuttings onto 
damaged trunks or stumps might yield limited fruit after six or seven.” 
ince the easily transportable and much-valued products of the tape 
ty ne) and the olive (multipurpose oil used for cooking, soap, and fuel for 
lumination) were important elements in both local and itahorne trade, a 
decline in their production spanning several years would undoubted} 
result in economic dislocation, particularly for smaller producers a 
could ill afford any reduction in income. To replenish plundered herds of 
estock and captured slaves would require either considerable capital 
itlay or comparable successes in war, which would of course onl > 
äte the cycle of ruinous violence. A 
_ As economic distress deepened with the intensification of interpolis 
rfare, political and social tensions between rich and poor aia ced 
rdingly. Though the wealthy were not spared the ravages of invasion 
e hit hardest by the devastation of the countryside were generall 
istence producers, small peasant-farmers who lacked the este 
ier to survive Consecutive lean years or to restore their damaged kléroi 
roductive viability. Attempts to remain on the land often resulted in 





































were placed on the agrarian base of the economy, particularly as th 



















































strategic value of set phalanx engagements declined in favor of lengthie 
campaigns that afforded greater scope for systematic ravaging of th 
























































countryside. 












































The immediate effects of invasion on the local economy were ty 
cally threefold: the basic means of production—land, livestock, slaves 
and farming implements—were plundered or destroyed; much of t 





























































































































wealth of a community, as measured by the capital worth of the pro 






































































































































































































































































































































ebtedness, with the consequence that many lost their lands and were 
ven Into precarious forms of tenancy or debt bondage." Others were 
: ly forced by the grim economic reality to sell their lands at depressed 
ue, henceforth to toil as laboring thétes or to earn their livelihood in the 
idly expanding profession of mercenary service, The depression in 

ial standards for the peasantry (“dikaios men for whom there is 
daily bread,” is the last lament of Aristophanes) and the threat of dis- 
ment from the land that sustained their status as full citizens ius 
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combined to create conditions for armed confrontations within the citi- 
zen-body itself, and hence for a further rupturing of the Polis koindnia. 
Given the ubiquity of interpolis warfare from the late fifth century 
onwards, it should come as no surprise to learn that there were few com- 
munities that escaped the evils of stasis during this period, and that a 
good many suffered through repeated eruptions of class violence and 
protracted turmoil. Since the number of known cases of civic discord is _ 
considerable (there are nearly forty instances recorded in Xenophon’s 
Hellenika alone), let us survey, in “headline” fashion, several cases that 
illustrate the intensity of the struggle and its basic patterns.” 
In 401 Bc an uprising by the masses in Cyrene resulted in the execu- 
tion of five hundred of the “most powerful” citizens, followed by forced 
exile for many of the so-called “men of refinement.” In 392 BC the 
beltistoi of Korinth, weary of the current war against their longtime ally 
Sparta, began agitating for peace, whereupon “those desiring démokratia” 
rose up during a religious festival and massacred their opponents, their 
hatred so intense they willingly incurred pollution for the satisfaction of 
butchering those of their enemies who had fled inside the temples for 
asylum. In 391 Bc the pro-Spartan oligarchs of Rhodes received armed 
support from a Spartan fleet and promptly overturned the Rhodian 
democracy amid mass expulsions and slaughter of the démos. In 379 Bc 
Theban exiles liberated their polis by assassinating the leading oligarchs 
and expelling the pro-Spartan garrison, after which they treacherously. 
murdered their rivals, notwithstanding a sacred pledge that had offered 
safe passage into exile. An instance of stasis still more horrific was the 
notorious skytalismos affair in Argos, triggered in 370 Bc when “the men 
of outstanding repute and property” decided to overthrow the democracy, 
allegedly owing to the slander of demagogues inciting “the multitude” 
against the megaloploutoi, or ‘superrich’, Whatever the motives, the plot 
was uncovered and thirty conspirators executed, an action that only 













































































































































































































whetted the appetite for more “class justice.” Inflamed by continuing 
demagogic agitation, the masses launched a murderous assault on thë- 
entire order of megaloploutoi, clubbing more than twelve hundred of | 
them to death with cudgels (skytala) and confiscating their property. The 
frenzy of the mob was such that eventually even the demagogues were 
turned upon and killed. That same year, in the wake of the shattering 
defeat of the Spartans at Leuctra, stasis erupted throughout the Pelopon- 
nese, as long repressed democratic forces rose up and violently over- 
turned Spartan-supported oligarchies, “exiling many agathoi” and “con: 
fiscating their property for the démos.” In Tegea this uprising culminated 
in a mass execution of the leaders of the oligarchical faction, who had ini- 
tially sought refuge inside a temple, but were sacrilegiously seized and put 
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death. Similar horrors were perpetuated elsewhere—in Elis, in Sparta 
Paros, in Mantinea, in Phlius, in Pharsalus, in Megara, in Sikyon, to list 
nly a few better-known cases—a pattern of violence that confirmed 
‘hucydides’ grim prophecy that stasis would continue to tage and brin 

uffering, “so long as the nature of men remains the same” and so long i 
ar, “a violent teacher which steals the resources of daily life,” continues 


to transform “the temperaments of men into a likeness with their reduced 
ircumstances.”” 
__ Though commonly bound up with wider geopolitical concerns, these 
fratricidal struggles for control of the politeia were ultimately rooted in 
the economic differentiation between rich and poor, the “notables” and 
multitude.” That much is confirmed by the fact that risings by the masses 
ariably called for cancellations of debt and redistributions of land 
hereas the coups of oligarchs were typically motivated by a desire to hes 
ve wealth from heavy liturgical and tax burdens, and property from 
fiscations initiated by demagogues.” Plato and Aristotle, alike stu- 
ents of history and keen observers of the contemporary scene, both 
affirm that the primary causes of factionalism lie in pronounced material 
isparities: the former expressly noting that in every existing polis there 
¢ in fact “two communities, one of the poor, the other of the rich, and 
they are at war with each other”; a view endorsed by Aristotle who cons 
cludes that the political rivalry of oligarch and democrat is, ae bower a 
tuggle of classes, between “those who have property and those who 
lack it. 2 Plato even goes so far as to argue that neither oligarchies nor 
ocracies merit the appellation “constitution,” seeing that they do not 
stitute true civic communities, politeias, but stasidteiai, or ‘faction 
es’, marked by the domination and exploitation of one class by 
ther.” Wherever the rich rule, they “insert the wounding sting of their 
oney” into their fellow citizens and “carry off from them interest many 
ies greater.” From this extortionate yield flows poverty and class 
tred, as “some become burdened with debt and others are disfran- 
hised,” victims of greed who will henceforth “long for revolution, hating 
{6 conspiring against those who have acquired their estates.” Where 
Pooant sine ee 
un A emagogues who “deprive 
the rich of their properties” and distribute a portion of this “honey” to the 
emos while retaining the largest share for themselves.” In more prosaic 
erms, Aristotle correspondingly holds that if the politeia gives supremacy 
the wealthy, “they seek to behave hubristically and grasp more than 
share (pleonektein),” whereas in extreme democracies, the poor 
k to despoil the plousioi, “committing injustice by confiscating the 
Perty of the rich minority,.”* 
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The normative culture that “legitimized” this recourse s TERT 
violence was, paradoxically, a logical extension of the Paor i S > i 
Polis communalism, which alloted to each citizen sundry rights P Ng 
ileges on the basis of membership in the hereditary koinônia. Give 








i iti —an ethos fostered by the ~ 
evailing ethos of equality among the citizenry—an eth 
yl Gua linkage, cultic confraternity, the highly public nature of Greek 








: a z eee 
socialization practices, and the experience of civic self-governance y 

















glaring inequities or violations of the rights and poe 2 ee | 
members invariably sparked protests and efforts at ee : is a 
exalted ideals of civic egalitarianism, however, perio ically foun i : 
upon the relatively undeveloped and inelastic agrarian pasi PAN i 
that lacked the capacity to significantly expand the supp yo Ueda 
goods and resources for its citizenry. So constrained, domestic poll 


struggles tended to degenerate into zero-sum contests, wherein one faction 


could gain only at the expense of another, excepting those instances 
where acquisitive imperatives could be satisfied externally through the 
dium of warfare. l - 2 
a During its fully developed, “classical” phase, the stability of Polis 
society had been founded upon a high degree of functional integration 










between its major institutional sectors—military, economic, kopii 
religious, and kinship—which in turn provided for a ares emen 
tarity in the role set characterizing the status of citizenship: warrior, 






















landowner, direct participant in politics, devotee of the communal cults, 








and descent-group member. Because the citizenry constituted, in Max 




















Weber’s terms, a “political guild,” a closed status oe aoe 
various rights and privileges denied to all outsiders, co ee 
mediated through the institutional structures typically ok itte the ah 
population as a whole, thereby sustaining a high level o comp as a 
ity between public and private interests. To be sure, antagonisms W i 
the aristoi and the dêmos were never fully bridged and remained a p 


manent rift within the koinônia. During the dynamic period of economic 























: ; : of 
expansion in the sixth and fifth centuries, however, the material causes 


























i i of 
class tension were greatly reduced, particularly as the iia beac o 
exploitation were shifted from citizen-peasants to slave-outsiders. 


















ance was similarly achieved in the political arena, where the eras : 

erally retained their honors and leadership positions 1n exchange ae sa 

gical and public services, and an acceptance of legal isonomia and greater: _ 
olitical participation for the démos. o 

X In true dialectical fashion, however, the development of the objective 


d 
ich the commune was based eventually transforme 
promt ntly discerned by Marx 








conditions upo con aean 
the traditional social organization, a point brilla 
in the Grundrisse:” 
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The aim of all these communities is preservation; i.e. reproduction of the 
individuals who compose it as proprietors, i.e. in the same objective mode of 
existence as forms the relation among the members and at the same time 
therefore the commune itself. This reproduction, however, is at the same 
time necessarily new production and destruction of the old form. For exam- 
ple, where each of the individuals is supposed to possess a given number of 
acres of land, an increase in population constitutes an impediment, If this is 
to be managed, then colonization, and that in turn requires wars of con- 
quest, With that slaves ete. 


Stability and order within the ancient city-state, as with most agrarian- 
based societies, rested upon a continuing balance of land and popula- 
tion: hence the “bellicose organization” of the commune and the promi- 
nence of military concerns in daily life, above all the preoccupation with 
territorial defense and expansion. Where proprietary access to the soil is 
mediated by membership in the civic koindnia, the citizen’s “surplus 
me,” notes Marx, “belongs precisely to the commune, to the work of 
ar,” and “his own sustenance as such is likewise the sustenance of the 
commune.”’* But the warfare necessary to continually reproduce the 
landed citizen—i.e., to maintain the land-population ratio that preserves 
civic communalism—eventually erodes the traditional structure: in the 
successful conquest state of Rome (Marx’s principal example), by the 
tremendous accumulation and concentration of landed property and 
_wealth, the massive influx of slaves, the professionalization of war, and 
_ the transformation of the small peasantry into a dependent urban prole- 
riat; in Greece (whose fate Marx does not examine), by repeated failures 
ustain hegemonial expansion, and the economic and social disloca- 
tions thereby engendered. 


| this and the preceding chapter we have shown how the rise of Athens 
is an imperial power and the ensuing Peloponnesian War set in motion 

Veral developments that began to undermine the “classical” institu- 
tional matrix, chiefly through the prolongation and intensification of 
rpolis warfare and the attending explosion of domestic factionalism. 
th the continuation of hegemonial rivalries in the fourth century, the 
ocating effects of polemos and stasis—ramifying throughout the social 
er—were extended to such a point that Polis society manifestly entered 
phase of crisis, the depths of which can be gauged by the chorus of 
despair sounded by contemporaries. In contrast to the real and idealized 
glories of the previous age, the present era is decried as a time of disarray 
and desolation, an epoch plagued by ‘innumerable evils’ (anérithmeta 
kaka), ‘confusion and disorder’ (akrisia kai taraché), and ‘common anar- 
chy’ (koiné anarchia)” 
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The observer providing the most comprehensive account of these 
unsettled times is the educator and political “journalist” Isocrates 
(436-338 BC), whose published works include several lengthy pamphlets 
that purport to offer remedies for “the present evils of Greece.” His 
inventory of the “diseases” and “disasters” then besetting the Hellenic 

















world documents extensive social disorganization: rampant ‘wars’ (pole- 




















mous) and ‘factional strife’ (staseis); the ‘unlawful exile of citizens’: 
(phugai anomoi) and ‘massacres’ (sphagai); ‘the plundering of property’ ` 
(barpagai chrématén); the ‘subversion of laws’ (nomôn sugchuseis) and 
‘revolutionary changes of constitutions’ (politeias metabolai); ‘destruction ` 
of the land’ (chdéra diaphtheirein) and ensuing ‘poverty’ (aporia); the.” 
insecurity of the wealthy caused by the ‘abolition of debts’ (chreén 
apokopé), ‘land redistribution’ (gês anadasmos), and the ‘confiscation ` 
of estates’ (démeuein tas ousias).* All of these many evils Isocrates traces’. 
to a single root cause: the escalating cycle of interpolis warfare, which he 
characterizes as “our madness against each other.”” In a brief historical 















































review spanning the first half of the fourth century, he notes that each of 
the major Hellenic powers—Sparta, Athens, Argos, and Thebes—has:. 
been “reduced to hardship through war,” having suffered great losses in. 
life, the devastation of their lands, and enmity within the citizen body. 

To rectify the plight of these and all the other war-ravaged communities, ©. 
Isocrates counsels a pact of homonoia, or ‘concord’, among the Hellenes 



















themselves, to be coupled with an imperialist crusade against the bat- 
barian. His clarion call is first sounded in the Panegyrikos, published in. 
380 Bc, the contents of which furnish a trenchant overview of the fourth- 
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There is, fortunately, a “simple solution” to this litany of woer 


It will not be possible for us to 
against the barbarian in commo 
until our benefits are drawn from 
Once these things occur, 
. removed—the poverty whic 
©- of kinship into enmity, 

` surely we shall have co 


secure a firm peace unless we 
n, nor for the Hellenes to attai 
the same ventures against the sa: 
and our want of life’s necessities has been 
h tears friendships asunder, perverts the feelings 
and plunges all mankind into war and Se nies 

ncord of mind and true goodwill towards 2 


ss i i 
No le peor ane such a policy would greatly reduce class tensions 
withi civic community, thereby restoring that lost asphaleia, or ‘secu 
, 3 


rity’ for the wealthy of which Isoc i 
it e rates, himself a 
ee ‘ member of that group, 


wage war 
n concord 
me enemy, 


ourselves, 


a this war alone is better than peace, more like a sacred mission than a mil- 
i ary campaign, as it will benefit both those who lead the quiet life and those 
who desire war, For it will allow the former to enjoy the fruits of their own 


5 possessions in abundance and the latte to gain f the ely 
3 T 1 g 
: 8 or h ms l es the great 


D conservative” coloring, Isocrates’ di i 
it í ; ates’ diagnosis 
f the maladies then plaguing Greece was fundamentally sound. He cor- 

















century crisis. 


























The stated aim of the discourse is to garner pan-Hellenic support 
for an invasion of Persja under joint Athenian and Spartan leadership, the 
premise being that this is the one policy that can “deliver us from our 
wars against each other and our domestic disorders, the greatest evils of 
the day.”*! The deteriorating situation in Greece is presently such that 
“pirates encompass the seas and mercenary garrisons occupy our poleis; 
where citizens, instead of warring against the enemy in defense of their 
lands, are fighting amongst themselves within their own walls.” Indeed, 
revolutions now “follow so thickly upon each other that those who reside 
in their own communities are more despairing than those who have been 
punished with exile, being fearful of future disasters.”** Amidst the anar- 
chy of war and factionalism, all security and solidarity is lost:** ; 






































































Citizens are being put to death illegally in their own communities, while oth- 
ets ate wandering with their women and children as exiles in foreign lands; _ 
many, compelled by a lack of life’s daily necessities, are forced to become _ 
mercenaries, and are being slain fighting for their foes against their friends: 
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ly perceived that the demise of the Athenian empire “coincided with 

e beginning of evils for the Hellenes,” ushering in the brutal desc Ha 
of Sparta and the subsequent hegemonial rivalries that brought ec. sone 
in nd intensified civic violence. As for the notion that stabilit tine 
aired expansion abroad, this was simply a matter-of-fact Ren 
TaS ee ee Poverty and stasis, and of the time-honored 
E 7 a primary means of material acquisition. Where 
S pan-nelenic policy lacked realism was in its assumption that 


he Gre i i i 
reeks could ever lay aside their traditional tivalries and act in con- 
achieve even during the invasions by 


t, something they had failed to 
Sa : ; p 
vane napa National action would require something like nation- 
"tutions, but developments in that direction were basically incom- 
re of Polis society, a point cogently 














atible with the fundamental natu 
lained by Max Weber: 


TAJI! ancient hop 
self-interest of p 
open the citizen 


lite communities shared the disinclination, 
owerful, economically profitable political m 
s$ association by relaxing restrictions on me 


based on the 
onopolies, to 
mbership and 
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hts with those of a number of other individual polis: 
communities into a universal citizenship of an empire. All incipient develop- 
ments toward inter-city community formation and citizenship rights could 
never quite overcome this basic tendency. For upon the individual’s mem- 
bership in the military citizen-guild depended all his rights, his prestige and: 
ideological pride in being a citizen, as well as his economic opportunities. The 
rigid mutual exclusiveness of the cult-communities was a further powerful 


check on any unitary state formation. 

























merging their civic rig 








By the mid fourth century, however, as our review of that era’s 
«innumerable evils” clearly indicates, the Polis form of social organization 
had reached an impasse, a crisis stage that the citizen was singularly ill 
equipped to resolve, Not surprisingly, therefore, when Isocrates’ dream of 
a crusade against Persia became a reality, it was led not by a coalition of 
Greek poleis and their citizens, but by a Macedonian king and his pro- 


fessionally trained warrior-subjects. 


5.11 MERCENARIES, MILITARY MONARCHS, 
AND THE EROSION OF CITIZEN POLITICS 








As interpolis warfare became subject to the imperatives of rational mili- 


tary efficiency, the ensuing intensifications ceased to be “socially con- 
tainable” within the traditional parameters of Polis society, occasioning 
disruptive changes both structural and normative. The devastation of the 
countryside and the plundering of livestock and slaves by invading armies 
dealt crippling blows to the productive base of the typical agrarian Polis, 
which in turn deepened the social cleavages between rich and poor. A 
sections of the yeoman-peasantry were threatened with displacement 
from the soil, and as their less fortunate neighbors were expropriated 
through foreclosures, debt bondage, and outright poverty, mobilizatio 
around the demands for “debt cancellation” and “redistribution of th 
land” sparked violent confrontations within the citizen-body and fr 
quent armed seizures of the politeia. During this extended period of civ 
polarization, the sacral legitimacy of the legal-political apparatus and 
the traditional ideals of Polis loyalty.and homonoia were increasingly 
































rendered hollow by the violent course of events and the triumph of na 

















row partisanship. 
The most striking evidence for the decomposition of the Polis-citizen_ 


bond is furnished by a most unusual source: a military handbook on siege _ 
operations, written by the strategist Aeneas “Tacticus” sometime around 
360 Bc.! As one would expect given the subject matter, the treatise abounds 
in various tactical and logistical stratagems for Polis defense; totally unex- 

















pected is the fact that more than half of the recommended ploys are 
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‘ irected not against external foes, but towards forestalling treach d 
revolution from within! Among the more revealing econ R y 
those dealing with the security of perimeter walls and city gates Tacticus 
repeatedly counsels that only the most “trustworthy” of a ; h oe 
placed in charge of such positions, and these he identifies as k k i i 
wealthy family men who “have a stake in the Polis” and who A ei 
it” in any metabole, or ‘change’ in the constitution.? Another admoni ion 
autions against allowing weaponry to be displayed or sold in bulk ie 
gora, for in such cases “those wishing a revolution” might seize th as pa 
ile and overturn the politeia.’ More revealing still is Tacticus’ a 
securing concord within the Polis: it is of “greatest necessity,” he ne be 
that. “the multitude be won over to homonoia,” and this we d Ee 
ase of debtors—described as “men much to be fated ly “by re 
eduction or complete cancellation of interest, and in ETONE of = 
anger, by cancelling some part of the principal, or even all of it wh an 
tis necessary.” He further counsels that “those who are in wae 
Sap must be restored to sufficiency” but only through such m oe 
ill < not give pain to the plousioi.”* Although Tacticus claim ke : 
a ee ci delicate problem in his book On Poceni 
(unfortunately lost), other sources strongly suggest that civi i 
between rich and poor was an ideal long since shattered E O 
E Ae neay i was in Hi faa nee 
gre ed and hated than the foe wi iti 
ores the growing incapacity of Polis gils ae ea ena ae 
s material and ideal interests of its citizenry. PERS 
le ari ales ee are also visible in the 
MBIO O 
$ frequently transgressed wired ioe cig ee a nr 
oe pollution, a slaughtering of opponents who nan ae 
mples was not unknown, nor were certai i i 
cover of religious festivals for morda a a dows thek 
med a rivals. In 364 Bc the Eleans and Aada 
oe eats aes p the sacred grounds of Olympia, sacri- 
isly g the traditional truce and outraging popular i 
‘ining the sanctuary with the carnage of dae his ples was fo. 
| a ie yet a as the victorious PEE a os 
‘Vlympia’s sacred treasures for the purpose of maintaining their f 
my. From Xenophon’s account we learn that thi paar sae 
ntegrally linked to class divisions within th me Te lian 
League, for once use of the funds was wale i tapes) Pee 
issembly (fearing retribution from the nds} eat secur S 
my Who could not afford to serye a la ake Fores male a 
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resulting social imbalance eventually provoked both open warfare 
between and factionalism within various poleis of the League.‘ 
Historians of religion have also surmised that the sudden introduction 
of several foreign gods during the Peloponnesian War and the early 
decades of the fourth century betokens mounting anxiety over the anarchy ` 
and disorganization within Hellas, as does the apparent recrudescence of 
superstition and magic.’ These new gods—Cybele, Bendis, Sabazius, Ado- 
nis, and others—were typically worshipped in highly emotional, orgiastic `: 
fashion, a form of “release” commonly associated with stressful social ` 
conditions. Another novelty was the transformation of Asclepius the | 
“healer” from a minor mythic hero to perhaps the most popular god of ` 
the period, supplanting Apollo as the patron deity of healing, and bring- - 
ing comfort to thousands of individuals who flocked to his shrines seek- 
ing magical cures for distress and suffering. Cults of deified abstrac- 
tions—Peace, Wealth, Hope, Fortune, Opportunity—became increasingly 
popular, while several of the Olympians receded in importance. Most 
surprising of all perhaps is the marked decline in votive offerings to: 
Athena in Athens, which Nilsson interprets as a sign that the goddess. 
had become too exalted and remote from the needs of the common citi: 
zenry, though declining patriotism in the afterglow of a shattered impe- 
rialism is a more plausible inference.’ l 
There is striking evidence for increased tensions on the interpersonal: 
level as well. Numerous “curse tablets,” most dating from the fourth. 
century, have been unearthed by archaeologists, upon which are inscribed’ 














requests for various underworld powers to inflict other people with dis- 
ease, death, or some other form of harm. That this magical practice was: 


















not confined to the lower strata is suggested by the fact that many of 
those named as victims in the curses are prominent historical figures, cit- 


















izens noted for their wealth, power, and prestige.* Indeed, Plato specifi- 












cally mentions that it is “at the doors of the rich” that wandering magi 














cians and seers find employment, offering to expiate pollution or injure: 
personal enemies through incantations and magical spells.” The precise 
significance and meaning of these religious developments is difficult to 
determine, the evidence being slender and capable of sustaining diverse 
interpretations. But given the inherent conservatism of religion, a con 
clusion that these changes were somehow rooted in the unsettled condi 
tions of the time is not unreasonable: as disorder gripped the Polis, con 
fidence in the traditional state gods and cults was shaken as well 
occasioning a search for alternative sources of comfort and deliverance.’ 












































Crisis conditions, where they do not lead to societal collapse, typically 
hasten the emergence of new social forces and practices. As established _ 
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institutional arrangements prove incapable of responding to changin 
__ ‘circumstances, innovations will occur, or practices that had been mar a i 
< may suddenly rise to unexpected prominence. Such a situation e ? 
fourth-century Greece, for amidst the dislocations caused by a spirali ‘ 
-_warfare-factionalism cycle, two new “players” were to fone tease 
onto the stage of Hellenic history: the professional mercenar aad his 
isual paymaster, the military autocrat. As “outsiders” or “ f » 
within the framework of the traditional Polis 
figures will join forces to bring down the old order, the one by upsetti 
he balance of power on the field of battle, the other by Ee ie 
mbalance so as to override hallowed principles of civic Eleva: 
& The practice of selling one’s martial prowess to foreign emplo ers 
was not in itself new. Greeks had served as mercenaries for ce f a 
and kings as far back as the eighth century, and one finds ahn Hell ; 
as well, functioning on occasion as bodyguards for the early tyrant a 
_ assisting neighbors in interpolis conflicts, During the Pelpconnesan W z 
Spartans and Athenians alike employed noncitizens in their eene. 
) imarily as roWers in the fleets), though most of these were citizens of 
allied ” poleis rather than full-fledged mercenaries. Instructive is the t 
minology used for designating the hired warrior: from Homer’s day u fe 
the end of the fifth century, mercenaries are invariably styled e ike roi 
helpers’ or ‘assistants’, but thereafter as misthophoroi RE eas 
Wwage-earners’, Behind that lexical s i 
from incidental service to careerism, characterized by the emergence of 
ll-time professionals whose skills are sold to the highest bidders u Th 
decisive turning point was the Peloponnesian War. the long duratio f 
which not only accustomed large numbers of men to the practice of H 5 
but owing to the devastation inflicted on the countryside, created k 
poverty that compelled so many to turn to the me i da 
heir sole means of livelihood. It was then, too 
ind tactical limitations of the citizen-hoplite began to appear as major lia- 
ilities in the conduct of war, thereby providing a positive stimulu : h 
evelopment of more flexible military forces. PS 
_The set phalanx engagement for control of the agricultural plain was 
citizen-soldier’s raison d'etre; as this form of battle detlinc in strate- 
° alue, new tactics were adopted that curtailed the heavily armed 
plite s dominance in warfare. The gradual lengthening of the cam- 
gning season put severe strains on the citizenty’s capacity to serve 
; : € ae increasing tactical importance of foray and retreat, flanking, 
z san fat baa ana called for skills and functions that could io 
aa aah ary t iE the limited training practices of citizen-sol- 
Ts exibility in maneuver, particularly over unlevel ground, 
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-citizen nexus, these two 
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became increasingly decisive in the new patterns of warfare, and these 
were tasks that could best be realized by soldiers less burdened with 
armor and by formations less compacted and uniform than the tradi- 
tional phalanx. Hence the rising military value of lightly armed infantry or 
“peltasts” (so named for the much smaller shield they employed, the i 
pelté), and the gradual emergence of formations composed of diversified 
tactical units—hoplites, peltasts, cavalry, archers, slingers—whose coor- 
dination on the field of battle henceforth held the key to victory. 
Sparingly employed as a skirmisher and harrier in Greek warfare 
until the end of the fifth century, the lightly armed soldier—a role for 
those lacking the resources for a full panoply, and disesteemed accord- — 















ingly—suddenly emerged as a deadly offensive threat during the: 
Korinthian War (395-387 BC), when citizen and mercenary peltasts began 
inflicting heavy losses on hoplite contingents that were caught traversing 
uneven terrain. The most celebrated demonstration of peltast prowess 
occurred in 390 Bc, when a Spartan hoplite force was enveloped and. 


























nearly annihilated by lightly armed troops, whose deadly hail of javelins 
raked the ranks while their mobility enabled them to easily evade the - 
countercharges of the slower hoplites.” A revolution in military tactics: 
was thereby initiated, and over the course of the fourth century lightly 
armed troops were to play an increasingly significant role in the conduct: 
of war. In addition to limiting the hoplite’s operational range, the expand 
ing role of the light-armed soldier also modified the established equa 





















tion whereby military prominence had been roughly proportional to: 














social and economic standing—the well-to-do yeomanry having formed: 
the core of the classical phalanx. Unlike the costly hoplite panoply, añ 
investment of several hundred drachmas (i.e, many years of frugal saving. 
by a farmer or skilled artisan), the peltast’s basic arms of wicker shield, 
javelins, and dirk were all readily affordable, a circumstance that explains 


























why so many impoverished citizens found the transition to mercenary 
service within their means. i 
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As coordinated tactics employing diversified units and complicated 
maneuvers became ever more imperative for military success, the 
restricted performance range of the citizen-soldier became a mounting 
liability. Gymnastic exercise in the palaistra, athletic competition, and 
occasional formation drills—suitable in an age of ritualized, agonal war- 
fare—no longer sufficed for the increasingly rationalized forms of combat 
now emerging. A turn to professionalism, however, would require far 


















reaching changes in social organization. One need only reflect on the sit 
uation in Sparta—where martial superiority had been sustained by the _ 
Helotage system and a full-scale militarization of social life—to see the 
implications of intensified training and discipline for the traditional Polis- 
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pee ne A number of city-states responded to these exigencies by cre- 
T g select companies of full-time warriors maintained at public expense 
e ite alae as as the Argive One Thousand, Thebes’ three-hundred- 
Jo n ke the several-thousand-man Eparitoi of the Arkadian 
eague, 7 ean Three Hundred, and the Phliasian Epilektoi. Major 
moves an direction were precluded, however, by two obstacles, one 
P the ra normative. The provisioning and malftenance of 
arge-scale standing armies presu 
: pposes not only surplus-generati 
r n 
EE but also bureaucratized, revenue-extracting polities: even a 
7 ost populous and wealthiest of Greek city-states—largely self-sufficient 
area communities featuring private civic ownership of the means of 
pro To REg agriculture, and collective self-governance—were 
capa a ulfilling those requirements. Nor was the sovereign citizen 
particularly keen or disposed to sacrifice his rich and i i 
eae et and manifold public 
oe : e monotony of the barracks and parade ground. The 
Ë p m mercenaries presented a more feasible and attractive alter- 
ne uy o oth counts, for these were soldiers whose services could be 
irec T onver rates and for limited contracts, and who, as noncitizen 
outsiders,” were not entitled to share in the civic li 
out e civ i inô 
ee ic life of the Polis Roiné- 
fe Te heel nue ruin caused by decades of war and faction 
id of course place financial constrai i i 
ism l aints on the capacity of most 
pleis to employ mercenaries, notwithstanding the low pay A that 
$ E E e ptt (bare subsistence rates of less than a drachma per 
; epleted treasuries did not prove as 
pleted trea grave a procurement hand- 
a 
ce i Aa So for R prospect of financing the operations of 
war, rigandage and plunder was sufficient i 
icient in most case 
v | s to 
Fact bands of the desperate to service. Our fourth-century sources pre- 
> Hees ee of mercenaries receiving small initial advances 
anc reafter to their own devices to sec 
t ther ure whatever the Id b 
ae é y cou 
P “cla A the field. Indeed, this method of “plunder B AS. 
ne to apply to citizen troops as well 
ne te who were regularly s 
ampaigns without funds ade t URIO TEA 
am quate for the task but with th i 
T paigns wi with the expectation 
t: y to be won would sustain the i 
) i operation. Such haphazard 
ethods invariably red ili ici ree 
th y reduced military efficiency and planni 
a planning, problems 
n a o mercenaries were involved, since they could be 
at oe 7 the apd or, T frequently occurred, would simply dis- 
egari ion and pursue the best available 
a ; l prospects for plunder. 
fe cies sae with the mercenary’s customary porpal 
j a of low birth, poverty, and noncitizenshi 
ne of ow ; ty, oncitizenship, accounts for the fact 
s were generally reviled by the citi 
a : by the citizenry, and branded 
: on enemies of mankind” by intellectuals like Isocrates and 
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Plato. Hostile appraisals of that sort could not override the changing exi- 
gencies of war, however, which decreed the employment of mercenaries in 
ever-increasing numbers, primarily for long-distance campaigns and for 
extended services such as siege operations and garrison duty. Nor was the 
demand for mercenary talent restricted to the rank and file, for as the art 
of command became increasingly complex, poleis were oft compelled to 
hire mercenary generals to plan and conduct their campaigns—yet 
another encroachment on the ancestral prerogatives of the aristoi.’* 

The numerical mix between mercenary and citizen troops in any par- 
ticular operation varied according to sundry strategic and logistical con- 
siderations—the duration of the campaign, the immediate financial situ- 
ation, etc.—but the general trend was away from citizen-soldier: 
exclusiveness and towards greater professionalism. Between 399 and 375 
BC, it has been estimated that there were never fewer than twenty-five 
thousand mercenaries in active service, with the average rising to around 
fifty thousand after that period.” To appreciate the significance of those. 
figures, keep in mind that even for major city-states such as Korinth, i 
Thebes, and Byzantium, the number of adult male citizens was only on 
the order of ten thousand, while a mere five thousand or less was the 



















































norm for conventionally sized communities like Megara, Sikyon, and 
Elis. A floating population of 30 to 50,000 armed men—lacking all ties to 
Polis law and tradition—constituted a destabilizing element indeed. 

In circumscribing the citizen’s role on the battlefield, the mercenary 
also began undermining that most intensive of psychic supports for Polis 
communalism: the corporate bonding of the citizenry as forged through: 
the crucible of military. service. From its origins in the turbulent aftermath | 
of the Mycenaean collapse, the Greek Polis had been organized as a mil- 
itary koindnia, a warriors’ guild wherein status and political power were 
largely determined by one’s capacity to protect and acquire the territory 
that sustained the commune and its individual members. The full citizen 






































was first and foremost a warrior for his community, as evidenced by the 
fact that the operative realization of communalism in the political sphere 







































was occasioned by a broadening of the social composition of the warrior 
group, i.e., the transition from “Homeric” to “Hoplite heroes.” This 
centrality of the warrior role in the institutional life of Polis society was 
paralleled by the centrality of martial values in the Hellenic moral cod 
Areté, or ‘excellence’, the “worth” of a citizen, was measured chiefly by 
one’s performance in battle, and towards that end Greek socialization 
practices featured both athletic competition and the transmission ofa 
cultural legacy marked by the celebration of martial valor. With war- 
fare constituting “the great communal labor,” the yeoman-hoplite served _ 
as the principal representative and “carrier” of the communal ethos, 
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while the compact formation of the ph i 

ict fo phalanx symbolized the fund 
equality and solidarity of the citizen-body. By taking up eaa 
-for his native land, the tombs of his ancestors, and the shrines of his 


lepicted his valor, and the verses of poets that preserved his glory for the 
nerations to come. Performance in the warrior role was thus not onl a 
major determinant in the citizen’s definition of self, it also expressed th 
eeply rooted self-identification of the individual with the communit : 
onding sustained by the shared material and ideal interests which we 
Polis promoted as an organized warriors’ guild. All this was challenged 
confounded, by an increasing reliance on mercenary cee 
__warriors whose services were secured not by the obli 
or the traditions of Polis devotion, but solely by the 
gain. 
On the institutional level, the large-scale utilization of mercenaries 
Was to foster an ever-widening rift between political and militar ower 
As direct citizen involvement in the waging of war declined nee th 
f the Polis as a power unit waned inexorably, ennervated by la ie 
artial skills and spirit. Recourse to mercenaries did not upon a 
is loss, as hired troops—notwithstanding their tactical superiority— 
cked the reliability and dedication that is essential if military ise 
to serve political ends," Hitherto the army and the assembly had for a 
two congregations of essentially the same koinônia; such functional Be 
_ Bruence was no longer possible in an age when mercenaries either s 
planted or significantly supplemented citizen armies. a 
As the changing strategic and tactical nature of Hellenic warfare 
overtaxed the limited operational capacities of the citizen-soldier, a delib- 
ate and growing aversion to military service on the part GE citizens 
mselves followed apace. This pacific disposition—a dramatic break 
th normative tradition—becomes manifest as early as 395 Bc dia 
e Spartan-led campaign to liberate the Asiatic Greeks fr eal 
ored Persian dominion. Lacking a substantial cava 
: the Spartan king Agesilaus resorted to a novel procurement polic 
t enabled the wealthiest Greeks in the area to avoid personal aie i 
sie they supply a substitute warrior replete with arms and horse, AG 
ara notes, ee proved remarkably successful in raising the 
sane ar : e rich “eagerly sought after others to die on their 
ccs the Spartans were compelled to adopt the same prin- 
pie Of pecuniary commutation within their own Peloponnesian League, 


troops, professional 
gations of citizenship 
prospect for pecuniary 
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as war-weary allies became increasingly reluctant to take up arms. Hence- 
forth, any allied community that so wished could “send money instead of 
men” (at specified rates), the resulting fund to be used for the procure- 
ment of mercenaries.” A decade later the Athenians, after voting in assem- - 
bly to send a squadron of sixty warships for the relief of Korcyra, were - 
themselves unwilling to serve in the crews, thereby forcing a postpone- - 
ment as the commander embarked on a recruiting drive among impover~ 
ished Aegean islanders.” By the mid-fourth century this aversion to per- 
sonal service had reached crisis proportions, and the assemblies regularly. 
resounded with oratorical censure of declining civic devotion and praise - 
for ancestral patriotism. Isocrates’ pamphlet On the Peace (355 BC) pro- : 
vides a classic exposition of this hortatory contrast between past martial. 
virtues and present dereliction of duty:” 


If a stranger from another land were to come to Athens, . .. would he not 
consider us insane and deranged of mind, seeing that we pride ourselves on 
the deeds of our ancestors and think it fit to eulogize our polis for the 
achievements of their times, yet act in no respect like them, but do entirely the 
opposite? . . . Indeed, we fall so far short of those who lived in those days, 
both in our deeds and in our thoughts, that whereas they fought on behalf of 
the common salvation of the Greeks . . . and vanquished the barbarian on: 
land and sea, we do not even see fit to run any risk even for our own advan- 
tage. For though we seek to rule over all, we are unwilling to take to the field 
ourselves; and though we undertake to wage war upon, one might almost 
say, the whole of mankind, we do not train ourselves for this effort, but 
instead employ those who are apolis, deserters, and other criminals who 
have thronged together, men who whenever anyone offers them higher pay, 
will follow their lead in a war against us... We have proceeded even to this 
absurdity, that while we ourselves are in need of the necessities of daily life; 
we have undertaken to support mercenary troops, and so that we might 
have the funds to pay these common enemies of mankind, we exact tribute 
from our allies and despoil their private resources. So far inferior are we to 























































































































































































our ancestors . . . that whereas they, whenever they voted to go to war—and: 
notwithstanding that the acropolis was stored full with gold and silver— 
deemed it their duty to face dangers in their own persons in support of thei 
resolutions, while we, who are in such extreme poverty and in such great: 
numbers, employ mercenary armies just like the Great King of Persia! ` 









Although the growing incapacity of citizen-soldiers to serve effec 
tively in the field provided the objective basis for this psychic demilita 
rization, a contributing cause of considerable weight must be sought iñ; 
the decades of stasis that had undermined the principles of civic com? 
































munalism. The triumph of faction over community bore grim testimony 
to the failure of Polis society to satisfy the needs of its members and the 
failure of consensus politics to redress widening disparities between rich 
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and poor. Effective collective action was all but impossible gi h 
nature of these domestic divisions, particularly in the ae pen : 
where the costs, risks, and potential benefits of campaigning were = 
ee uniformly borne. Formerly zealous to garner public praise and honor f 
their contributions to the glory of their communities, it now trans i od 
that sections of the wealthier strata became increasingly Ona 
port or serve the call to arms. The special war taxes, liturgical assi a 
ments, and other expenses involved in a vigorous war effort ee dee ah 
burdens too heavy to bear for the strategically inconclusive campai i f 
the fourth century. For the impoverished masses, in Bae f i 
continued to offer the one hope for relief in the form of plunder : a a id 
the acquisition of land. The aged Aristophanes’ observation ce : 
_ most eager to launch the warships are the poor, while the farmers ar id 
plousioi are opposed, finds confirmation in the many political and we 
court speeches that lambast the rich for shirking civic responsibilities 
_ Goncealing portions of their wealth in order to minimize taxes, failing t i 
spend the sums necessary for the proper maintenance of Baie ned ae 
hips, squandering their fortunes on private luxury rather than a liturgi 
for the public good: these are the charges and the signs of civic f ea 
tation and class betrayal.” ales 
i Contemporaries were fairly uniform in viewing these developments in 
fms of mounting greed and waning patriotism, but disproportionat 
onomic burdens alone cannot account for upper-strata derailitad i 
tion. Such costs had been readily borne by preceding generations ener 
hom found the public honors and emotional gratification that such oe 
vi e entailed more than adequate compensation for championing th 
interests of their communities. In the fourth century, however both ie 
inclination to sacrifice for one’s fellow citizens and the capacit to do 3 
Were seriously undermined, first by the internecine factionslistn shat 
destroyed communal ties, and then by the changing nature of ae 
at eroded the citizen-hoplite tradition. As new tactics and operatio T 
ained the citizen’s competence and resources, and as new onan 
rcenary “criminals” and lightly armed “kakoi” drawn fan the ies 
ial ranks—rose in prominence on the battlefield, warfare lost some- 
i ng of its traditional ennobling aura as an arena for the manifestation of 
mae and Polis loyalty and became increasingly tainted as a desperate 
r ed. affair, with citizen and mercenary forces alike dependent upon 
under for their basic provisioning. 
The a character of fourth-century warfare is nowhere 
h ma on display than in the spectacle of several major poleis 
plenishing their treasuries through what might be termed “militia 
ntals,” a practice that entailed the sending of thousands of their own cit- 
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izens abroad to serve as “state mercenaries” for foreign potentates.* In 
361 Bc one of the kings of Sparta secured employment as a mercenary 
general in Egypt, accompanied by a contingent of officers, Helots, and 
one thousand mercenaries, Though the affair was personally humiliating 
to the king, his assistance placed a rebel prince on the Egyptian throne, : 
thereby netting for Sparta the enormous sum of 230 talents, a desperately © 
needed windfall that enabled it to hire mercenaries for its own paltry. 
struggles within Greece. Following the collapse of its short-lived hege 
mony, a hard-pressed Thebes rented out five thousand of its own troops. 
to a rebellious Persian satrap in exchange for three hundred talents and. 
later provided one thousand men for the Persian King. Argos similarly. 

























bartered its citizen’s martial skills for Persian gold (three thousand troops: 
on one occasion), while Athenian commanders frequently took pay from. 
Persian kings and satraps in exchange for various forms of military assis»: 
tance.” That warfare should be devalued in such circumstances is readily 





















understandable, for as glory and patriotism were routinely subordinated: 
to pecuniary considerations in the new warfare, the traditional normative 
supports that had induced men to engage in the blood-spilling “work of 













iron” necessarily proved less compelling.” 














Throughout its ascendant and classical phases, stability within Polis: 
society had been founded upon the close functional integration betwee 
the economic, military, and political spheres, a basic structural equilib: 
rium wherein wealth, martial capacities, and political power all tended tc 
coalesce throughout the social hierarchy. Temporary imbalances dic 





















occur at certain historical junctures, as when prosperous members of th 
démos began entering the ranks of the hoplite phalanx while still lackin 




























full political rights in an age of aristocratic supremacy; but progressive. 
adjustments in the allocation of citizenship rights and privileges—though 
usually forthcoming only in the wake of civic unrest—invariably restored 











the equation of stability. The explosive rise of mercenary service in the 
fourth century could not be so accommodated. Where the progressive. 
democratization of citizenship rights had entailed a fulfillment of the. 
communalism inherent in the Polis ideal, i.e., a development consistent 






































with the institutional logic of Polis society, mercenaries were “outsiders,” 
noncitizens who could not be incorporated into the Polis koinénia wit 
out destroying its essential nature. Composed out of the discarde« 
“refuse” of Polis society—exiles, criminals, the destitute—mercenaries 
were quite literally “foreign bodies” whose rising military prominenc 
constituted a development inconsistent with the traditional institutional 
matrix. For not only did the mercenary reduce the citizen’s capacity and 
participation in war, but as a separate, external instrument of power— 
loyal not to the Polis but to the paymaster—the mercenary posed a revo 
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lutionary challenge to the citizen’s political autonomy, 
a number of ambitious men whose seizures of autocra 
entailed a skillful and decisive deployment of mercen. 


a point not lost on 
tic power typically 
ary arms,” 


Collectively characterized as “the new tyranny” by modern scholars, th 
udden resurgence of autocratic rule in the fourth century differed i : 
amentally from the tyrannies that had served to hasten and brid e 
ransition from aristocratic supremacy to broader-based oaa 
the Archaic period. A few brief case histories of these new-style tyrant. 
nd their mercenary foundations should suffice to explicate t on 
ern. 
Exposed on one of the frontiers of Hellenism, Greek Sicily had lon 
ollowed a somewhat distinctive developmental path, owing vt onl i 
the proximity and great numbers of inhabiting barbaroi {includin ihe 
powerful Carthaginians, who controlled the western portion of the fe til 
island), but also the composite “racial” mix of many of the colonial i . 
munities (Dorians and Ionians) and the cultural and PEO 
occasioned by fresh immigration (the entrenched privileges of the original 
ttlers fomenting disaffection among later arrivals).” Political fates 
ons were unstable, as the threat posed by the Carthaginians and native 
Sicels te or the rise of strong military leadership, while the 
composite nature of the citizen population precluded the aee E of 
eply rooted communal bonds.“ Tyranny accordingly experienced a 
ger reign in Greek Sicily than on the mainland, and the lar e-scal 
lization of mercenaries made an earlier appearance. In the ee fol 


he basic pat- 

















C, constitutional rule did revive in a number of Sicilian poleis, and i 
Syracuse, the largest and most Prosperous community, it was a det i 
mined democracy that beat back the Athenian challenge in 413 Bc Yet 
nother invasion followed, as the Carthaginians renewed their bid -o 
ubjugate the entire island. After the brutal sacking of several Greek 
tes; the resulting panic in Syracuse enabled a young aristocratic cavalry 
a Perma the leadership and gain election in 405 gc as stratégos 
utokrator for the duration of the crisis. Dionysios quickly consolidated 
osition by gathering a large mercenary bodyguard and by boosting 
ay for citizen troops, both measures being financed out of the aie 

tions of property that befell his Opponents. He promptly failed i 
fort to relieve the two Greek cities in the path of the Cala zini i 
nce, a setback that emboldened the cavalry to at stich 
h ° aspiring tyrant. Their hold on the city proved ten 
nysios mercenaries had little troub 


ad forced entry—the Syracusan dém 











tempt deposition 
uous, however, as 
le restoring their master once they 
os having conspicuously failed to 
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rally to the aristocrats. The foreign menace likewise dissipated, though the 
agent here was not the tyrant’s mercenaries but a horrific epidemic that 
ravaged the Carthaginian camp, forcing an armistice on the basis of the 
status quo. 

Temporarily free from the Carthaginian threat, Dionysios directed 
his energies towards securing the tyranny. Real and potential enemies 
were summarily executed or exiled, their lands parcelled out amongst his 
supporters. An inner fortress sanctuary was constructed to protect th 
tyrant from any uprising by the citizenry, and thousands of mercenar: 
ies—Greeks, Italians, Celts, Iberians—were brought in to serve as ani 
instrument of imperial conquest and of domination within the walls of 
Syracuse. In 403 Bc the citizen army revolted while on campaign again 
the Sicels, but though Dionysios was momentarily besieged within his 
fortress, his mercenary army once again effected his restoration. To 
maintain the standing force that assured his supremacy, Dionysios 
resorted to the time-honored practices of conquest, taxation, and rob- 
bery. Numerous Sicel communities were subjugated and compelled to 
pay tribute, while the Greek cities in Sicily were eventually brought 


under the tyrant’s control, some through intimidation, others through | 


armed assaults and the sale into bondage of all surviving inhabitants; 


their lands providing “bonus wages” for thousands of mercenary settlers. _ 


Dionysios sought legitimation for his rule by periodically launching 
nationalistic wars against the Carthaginian presence, but amid great 
carnage and wild oscillations of fortune, the geopolitical map of Sicily 
was not significantly altered. The tyrant was more successful in southern 
Italy, where he sacked several Greek communities and forcibly trans- 
ferred their populations to his expanding imperial city. Though plunder 
and territorial expansion provided the bulk of the revenues for his 
ravenous mercenary army, the citizens of Syracuse were also forced t 
bear heavy tax burdens.” Even these measures proved insufficient, an 
Dionysios was at times driven to the expedient of robbing the fund 
that had been deposited in temples (the “banks” of the ancient world 
Greek and barbarian alike. For four decades he carried on in this fashi 
amassing vast riches and a considerable territorial empire, his milit 
success reconciling many Syracusans to the material benefits of auto 
cratic rule. The fagade of constitutional government was in fact p 
tially maintained, as Dionysios expressed his will through magistrate 
the council and assembly. The visible presence of ten to twenty thousan 
mercenaries at the tyrant’s beck and call, however, left no doubt as to th 
nature of his rule. By the time of his death in 367 Bc, the tyranny h 
become so entrenched that a son succeeded to the position without ch 
lenge by a citizenry effectively reduced to subject status. 
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gion and reduced 
-called penestai, or ‘toilers’, 
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Jason was fast duplicatin i 
0 g the career path of Dionysi 
i f 3 ysios. By 375 gc h 
ady ane for the position of Tagos of Thessaly ie subd ed by 
rce an intimidation many Thessalian and Epirot a o 








Whether your polis liked it or not, 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Magine you know that I have up to 6 j i 
whom, I believe, there is no polis ca 
here are others that could send out f 


you the truth—not only h 

st tel y has a mag- 
JOYs putting it to the test. In fact, he tries out his 
marching at their head in full 


t h bling, trebli 
oe them additional gifts, and by acer 
when they are sick and burial rites of distinction when 
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they are dead. The result is that all of the mercenaries in his service know 
that martial aretê on their part will earn them a most honored and boun- 
teous livelihood, 


This passage, the sociological significance of which can hardly be over- 
stated, unambiguously attests to the emergence of a new realpolitik, as the: 
limitations of the citizen-soldier vis-a-vis the professional warrior begin to: 
upset traditional balances of power, and where a new form of solidarity— 
that between military autocrat and his mercenaries—begins to threaten 
the viability of the old Roinénia of the citizenry. As it turned out, the 
consequences of this momentous “realignment” were only foreshadowed 
rather than fulfilled in the career of Jason. For though the Pharsalians 
enrolled themselves under the tyrant’s banner (the Spartans were unwill-. 
ing to test him in the field), and Jason acceded to the position of Tagos, 
thereby acquiring command over the most powerful army of the day— 
consisting of some eight thousand cavalry, twenty thousand hoplites, 
and innumerable peltasts—his grand designs for conquest and hegemony. 
were abruptly cut short by an assassin’s lance (370 Bc), The fact that th 
surviving perpetrators of this deed were honored as heroic. tyrannicides 
throughout Hellas shows clearly that many Greeks had come to unde 
stand that the combination of soldiers-for-hire and the “will to power 
constituted a grave threat to their cherished civic freedoms.” 
The endemic problem of stasis furnished yet another avenue for th 
entry of mercenaries and military autocrats into the political arena 
Though available for hire by any party with money or objectives suited t 
their interests, Aristotle observed that oligarchies were particularly prone. 
to employing military professionals, both for purposes of war and fo 
internal security, as their own oppressed commoners were unreliable in 
combat and dangerous in peace.” But excessive reliance on mercenaries 
was fraught with its own peril: the military coup. The strategist Aeneas 
Tacticus pointedly advised that the number of citizens under arms should 
always exceed that of the recruited mercenaries, “for otherwise both the 
citizens and the polis will be under their sway.”*” A case in point is the. 
tyranny established in 364 Bc in the resource-rich polis of Heraklea-Pon: 
tica, situated on the Black Sea’s southern coast. 
Our sources relate that Heraklea was beset by a major agrarian cr 
during the early decades of the fourth century, and as distress mounted 
the masses began sounding familiar demands for debt relief and rediv 
sions of the land. Lacking the means to forcibly restrain a rebelliou 
démos, Heraklea’s oligarchical regime sought the policing services o 
mercenary army. The commander of the force hired was one Klearcho 
man previously exiled from Heraklea, but presently available as a c 
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ar ple require a champion—t 
heir oppressors. Roused by the oratory, the démos Bone ai 


ency powers, which Klearchos promptly exploited to banish, murder 
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e. His position as stratêgos autokratôr was soon transformed 
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le wa Aea loudly celebrated in the Academy (eventually becom- 
PEA . iy nig novel written in the first century AD), the polit- 

l puton y ; t e Herakleans was not restored, as the tyrant’ 

~ paged to reclaim his father’s position after a brief period of sich, 


m ry m l 8 y ty joyed a long 
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os a o the Theban victory over the Spartans at Leuctra i 
-BC provided the spark for a major conflagration throughout the Pelo- 
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Euphron to stage a successful comeback at the head of several thousand 
mercenaries. His ultimate political intentions remain difficult to discern, 
obscured by the conservative bias of our contemporary sources (who 
uniformly depict him as a ruthless tyrant), and by the brevity of the man’s 
career (he was assassinated by oligarchs before two years had elapsed). 
What is certain is that the démos of Sikyon viewed him as a legitimate - 
defender of their interests, as indicated by the fact that he was interred in 
the public agora and accorded cult status as the true “founder of the 
polis.” A disgusted Xenophon unintentionally confirms their judgment, 
closing his hostile account of the Euphron affair with the following acidic 
jibe: “Thus the multitude, so it appears, define those men as agathos 
who act as benefactors on their behalf.” ® 
Though the majority of new tyrants found the adoption of a: 
prodemocratic pose the most convenient cover for autocracy, 4 different: 
alignment was also possible, and should a strongman arise and defend the 
interests of the propertied elite, he might even be ranked among the true 
kaloikagathoi, ‘the noble and the good’. Such at any rate was the praise 
Isocrates bestowed upon the tyrant of Methymna on Lesbos, Kleommis, 
whom he lauds as a great ruler who abjured the common tyrannical prac- 
tices of executions, banishments, and the confiscation of estates, in favor 
of providing “great security” for the lives and property of his citizens.” 
This willingness on the part of the affluent to consign their civic free 
doms to a “higher power” in exchange for economic z i 
loom ever larger in the politics of the fourth century, leading ultimately to 
the triumph of class over community and the concomitant suppression © 


Polis autonomy. 


Autocratic ambitions sustained by mercenary power thus formed a new 
equation in the historical evolution of Hellenic society, a negating cha 
lenge to the tradition of citizen politics. Seizing the opportunities afforded 
by mounting political disunity and martial weakness, a number of indi- 
viduals were able to override constitutional limits on power and install 
themselves as military autocrats. The roll call of these “new tyrants” ran 
distressingly long: in addition to the cases examined, it included Timo 
phanes of Korinth, Alexander of Pherae, Iphiades of Abydos, Simus © 
Larissa, Python of Klazomenae, Themison of Eretria, Hermias of 
Atarneus, Neagenes of Histiaea, Charidemus of Oreus, Plutarchus:o 
Eretria, Deinias of Krannon, Onomarchus of Phokis, and numerous oth 
ers in Persian-controlled Jonia and in Greek Sicily, where the predatory 

olicies of Dionysios had promoted petty tyrants throughout the war-torn 
island.” With the exceptions of Korinth and Sikyon, however; where th 
autocracies proved shortlived, militaristic tyrannies in the first half. 
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the copious writings of others. Ancient secondary accounts make it clear, 
however, that the Sokratic legacy was a divided inheritance, as each fol- 
lower pursued in distinct fashion separate lines laid down by their master. ` 
We will turn to the so-called minor Sokratics in section 5.IV, below, but 
our attention must first focus on Plato, that most celebrated and gifted of 


“disciples,” whose life and thought can in many respects be best under- - 


stood as protracted meditation upon—and engagement with—the rupture 
between philosophy and society that the death of Sokrates so vividly 
symbolized.’ 

Plato has long been a tempting target for superficial “sociologizing.” 
His aristocratic genealogy, his undisguised contempt for the “banausic” 


callings of trade and craftwork, his bitter denunciations of democracy, | 


and the marked authoritarian strains in his social philosophy have all 
contributed to the familiar—though by no means uncontested—picture of 
Plato the reactionary ideologue.’ If this line of interpretation has hitherto 
generated more heat than light on most issues (the rather crude forms of 
“class analysis” employed have too often resulted in sweeping and sim- 
plistic sociological imputations), few scholars today would deny that the 
ideological elements in Plato’s reflections on politics, labor, and slavery 
are now much clearer to view. Identifying axiological appraisals that are 
determined more by existential commitments than by rational argument 
is of course only a preliminary stage in the sociological exegesis of any 
philosophical system; and it does not in and of itself legitimize reducing 
the other doctrinal components to the level of ideology. Plato’s aristo- 
cratic heritage did place various fetters on his imagination and left him 
blind to certain aspects of the human experience. But for all that he was 
not the ideological spokesman for a declining nobility, seeking to sal- 
vage the privileges and powers of the traditional elite to which he 
belonged by birth and association. Far from being a class-conscious reac- 
tionary, Plato’s reforming vision was so radical that it demanded a sweep- 
ing transformation of conventional practices and values, notwithstanding 


that the guiding impulses behind his social therapeutic were undeniably - 


conservative. Plato’s response to the deepest existential questions and 
the particular problems of his era were filtered through a variety of fac- 
tors, including his psychological character and personal experiences, his 
status as a citizen and his ties to the aristocracy, and certainly not least, 
his revolutionary conception of the role of philosophy as a transfiguring 
power for both self and society. 


Born around 428 Bc into one of the most distinguished of Athenian fam- 
ilies, Plato could trace his paternal ancestry back to Kodrus, the leg- 
endary last king of Athens, while on his mother’s side he could claim 
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kinship with Solon, the great lawgiver. With such Eupatrid credentials 
rominent public role was virtually Plato’s birthright, though the we 
gressive democratization of political life in Athens over the course of the 
fifth century had significantly altered the criteria for such service. Winnin, 
popular civic support was now essential for the acquisition and pee 
_ tion of leadership positions, a requirement that intensified the long-stand- 
ing Greek concern with oratorical and reasoning skills. It was largely in 
response to those increased educational needs that the professional sage or 
__ sophistés made his appearance, offering a training in politiké techné for 
: the wealthy and leisured few who sought distinction in the forums of 
public life (4.IV). 
© New educational practices and expanded horizons of learning were 
not the only by-products of the Sophistic revolution. The discovery of 
cultural relativism and the nomos-physis controversy greatly undermined 
the sacral legitimacy of custom and law, while public discourse was ren- 
dered problematic by the value-neutral techniques of rhetoric and anti- 
ogic. As traditional certainties were shaken by the relentless probings of 
ritical rationalism, a more extensive disorder was occasioned by the 
eloponnesian War and the raging disease of stasis that attended the 
truggle for Hellenic hegemony. The confluence of cultural and political 
upheaval thus effected formed the turbulent context of the young Plato’s 
wn paideia, and renders explicable his subsequent tendency to conflate 
ntellectual problems with questions of civic order. The unceasing war he 

















too his readiness to countenance various forms of censorship as a means 
of preserving social harmony. 
. The initial strategies in the campaign against Sophism had been 
charted by Sokrates, who sought to stem the tide of relativism by ground- 
ing moral excellence in knowledge, and by associating the true physis of 
man with the rational psychê, Plato would retain those two principles at 
the core of his philosophy, and many of his own insights were reached by 
Way of a search to support them with a more comprehensive ontological 
and epistemological framework. In addition to the formative influence of 
Sokrates, however, the spirit of Platonism was forged in the crucible of 
practical politics. 
Towards the end of his long life, the philosopher produced for public 
circulation a remarkable document, the famous Seventh Letter, which 
De ogia pro vita sua. For reasons that 
will presently become clear, Plato’s reputation and that of certain mem- 
bers of his school had been tarnished as a consequence of their participa- 
Jon in the dynastic intrigues at Syracuse, occasioning the need for ae 
orm of public statement, if only to counter the slander. The result was the 
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Seventh Letter, a carefully crafted and at times moving testament (longer 
than many of the early dialogues) that attempts to explain not only the 
Sicilian fiasco, but also other aspects of Plato’s own unconventional 
career. As his decision to become a philosopher rather than an active 
statesman was clearly the most important issue, both to himself and to his 
peers, Plato opens the epistle with a revealing account of the motivations 
and experiences that impelled him in that direction:* 


As a young man, I felt the same as many others. I thought that once I came of | 


age, I would immediately take part in the public affairs of my polis. And 
owing to certain fortunate political events, such an opportunity arose. For the 
existing [democratic] politeia was reviled by many and a revolution 
occurred... in which thirty men were set up as rulers with autocratic power 
over all things. Some of these men happened to be relatives and acquain- 
tances of mine, and they at once called on me to join in these affairs as my 
proper duty. And I, not surprisingly for one of such youth, believed that 


they would lead the polis from a life of injustice to the way of justice, and . 


govern it accordingly. I thus gave them very close attention, to see what 
they would do. As it turned out, I saw in a short time that the preceding 
politeia was a golden one compared to that installed by these men. Among 
their other crimes, they sent an elderly man, my friend Sokrates, whom I 
would not be ashamed to say was the most just man of his time, . . . to 
arrest by force one of the citizens and bring him for execution. Their purpose 
was to implicate Sokrates in their own activities whether he wished it or 
not. But he did not obey them, for he was willing to hazard any suffering 
sooner than become a partner in their unholy deeds. When I observed all this 


and other acts no less heinous, I became indignant and withdrew myself © 


from the evils of that time. 


Not long afterwards came the fall of the Thirty and their entire consti- : 


tution. Once again, though more slowly this time, J was drawn back by my 
desire to take part in public life and politics. To be sure, there were many 
things occurring in those unsettled times which could cause discontent, and 
it is not surprising that during revolutions some men take excessive revenge 
on their enemies. Yet for all that the restored exiles [the democrats] acted 
with great fairness. By some chance, however, certain men in power brought 
my hetairos Sokrates to court on a most sacrilegious charge, one which he of 


all men was least deserving to bear. For they put him on trial for impiety, and 
he was condemned and put to death—the very man who had earlier refused: 
to take part in the unholy arrest of one of their friends at a time when they: 


themselves were in unfortunate exile! 


Now as I reflected on these matters as well as on the men who were con~. 


ducting political affairs, and on the laws and customs, the more Į] examine 


them and matured in age, the more difficult did it appear to me to adminis-: 
ter political affairs correctly. For such a thing could not be done without: 
friends and loyal companions, and these, even when they existed, were not: 
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Wys importance of this extended declaration can scarcely be over- 
D i s that the tension between politics and philosophy that rever- 
berates throughout so many of Plato’s dialogues is here laid bare in 








explicit autobiographical terms. The intensely felt reforming zeal of a 
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Experiments in philosophical prose date from this period (the 390s) and 
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8 BC proved to be singularly fateful, for it was then that he first jour- 
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e Pythagorean societies, including the remarkable statesman-sage Archy- 





























the constitutional ruler of Tarentum and renowned mathematician 
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moments at the court of Dionysios were more than compensated for by | 
his encounter with Dion, the tyrant’s youthful brother-in-law and a man 
with whom Plato was to share a most intriguing, but ultimately tragic des- 
tiny. 

Ancient and modern scholars alike have suggested that Plato’s per- 
sonal contact with the Pythagoreans marks a critical phase in his intel- 
lectual development, for his subsequent dialogues chart several new direc- 
tions that are largely Pythagorean in inspiration.’ Even the dialogue form 
is modified, expanding significantly in size and featuring a “Sokrates” 
more didactic than before. More important is the changed content, the 
influx of new ideas that testifies to the emergence of a “Platonic” philos- 
ophy that, while building upon Sokratic principles, also goes beyond 
them. That much is clear from Plato’s most celebrated pupil, Aristotle, 
who expressly relates that whereas Sokrates had inaugurated the search 
for universal definitions (what is “justice,” “temperance,” etc.), it was 
Plato who gave them a separate ontological existence as transcendental 
“Forms” or “Ideas.”* 

By grounding the objects of knowledge in an absolute reality that is 
eternal, immaterial, and apprehensible by reason alone, Plato had hoped 
to complete the Sokratic search for objective truth, and thereby counter 
the epistemological and ethical relativism of the Sophists. Rational sup- a 
port for belief in a supersensible realm was furnished by the formal logic 
of mathematics, a science, or epistémé, that deals with abstractions and: : 
pure relationships that are found in the phenomenal world only in rough 


















































































































































approximation. It was here that contact with the Pythagoreans proved 











particularly stimulating, for they had long been exploring the metaphys-. 














ical implications of mathematics, following Pythagoras’ two celebrated 




















discoveries in harmonics and geometry (c. 540 Bc). The first, that con- 








cordant notes in the musica! scale correspond to fixed mathematical 














ratios between the first four integers, indicated that sound is in some 
way controlled by number; the second, that the square of the hypotenuse 
of a right-angled triangle is always equal to the sum of the squares on the 
other two sides, implied a similar connection for shape. From these two" 
remarkable findings, it was not too strenuous an imaginative leap to: 
assume that all relationships and entities were somehow ultimately gov: 
erned by or composed of numbers and that mathematics could provide. 
cognitive access to the transcendental. : 































































































Plato concurred that mathematical knowledge intimated the exis: 





























tence of a higher ontological plane, but his own metaphysics would fea- 

















ture a different hierarchy. The ultimate category of Being he reserved for 



































the ideational Forms, while the objects of mathematics were placed in an 





























intermediate level, above the phenomenal realm that, in accordance with 
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Heraclitus’ doctrine of perpetual flux, never is, but is ever becom 
through ceaseless genesis and destruction. The relationship between ie 
immaterial Forms and the phenomenal world is said to consist in ‘parti : 
ipation’ (methexis) or ‘imitation’ (mimésis), with particular sienouie = 
ie, the objects of sensory experience (ta aisthéta), deficiently copyin P ; 
approximating the paradigmatic Forms that are their PERR 
Plato, notoriously, never provides a comprehensive, systematic account f 
: the Forms—one finds frequent shifts and revisions in the dialogues ae 
open self-criticisms—and though various rational arguments are olfeced in 
support of their existence, Plato also relies heavily on myth and metaph 
in presenting his basic ontological postulate. he 
Intimately linked to the “Theory of Forms” is Plato’s metaphysics of 
the ‘soul’, or psyché, which likewise manifests a strong Byles) influ- 
ence. As noted in our discussion on the rise of mystery cults in the Archaic 
Age, the Pythagoreans had produced a philosophical-teligious soteriolo 
based upon the doctrines of metempsychosis and the immortalit ad 
ivinity of the soul (3.1v). The psyché was held to be a fallen spice or 
daimén, “entombed” within the body for a series of reincarnations i 
various life-forms, hierarchically arranged. Release from the cycle of 
rebirths could be achieved only through a life of purification aie it. 
ual and dietary purity, ascetic practice, ethical conduct, and mathematical 
_ study, whereupon the psyché would regain its original state of union 
with the Divine. His own mystical inclinations clearly drawn to these 
Principles, Plato harnessed them to the this-worldly, practical rationali 
hat had characterized the Sokratic “care of the psyché ” ie the lif al 
noral excellence that was “good-in-itself” and required no Snare: 
anctions or rewards. The elaborate eschatological myths of the middle 
liälogues (Gorgias, Phaedo, Phaedrus, Republic) that refer to “judgm i 
lay and the torments of Hades and the bliss of “heaven” ig a 
ntended to supplant the Sokratic view that virtue is its own reward ae 
| ath punishment, but to strengthen the call to areté and to harmonies 
Okratic ethics with Plato’s subsequent explorations in metaphysics.® 
- The contention that the psychê possesses what we would term J j 
ori:knowledge forms the central theme of the Meno. In an Hoe a 
demonstrate that point, Sokrates proceeds to lead a slave boy, one lacki : 
conscious knowledge of mathematics, to the solution of a onlin 
eee problem involving Pythagoras’ theorem, all by a process of 
mple questioning. The principles of mathematical knowledge, so it is 
erred, must be innate and latent within the psychê. This epistemotogi- 
w is pee in the Phaedo, where it is shown that certain concepts 
as perfect or exact equality, cannot be derived from sensory experi: 
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ce, on the ground that absolutes of that sort do not exist in the phe- 
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nomenal world. No two stones or sticks, however similar, can ever yield _ 
the notion of exact or absolute equality since, as approximations, they do 
not manifest the requisite perfection.’ By analogy the same is said to be 
true of all other logical categories or universals, such as beauty itself, 
justice, and so on. Having thus disposed of empiricist claims, Plato con- 
cludes that the psyché must have acquired this knowledge prior to its 
association with the body—a proposition that ties in with the doctrines of 
transmigration and immortality, Resorting once again to the expressive 
discourse of myth, Plato relates that during its disembodied interphases 
between corporeal reincarnations, the immortal psyché soars beyond the 
physical world and enters the realm “where true Being exists, colorless, 
shapeless, and intangible,” i.e., the supersensible world of the Forms, the 


reality “visible to reason alone, the pilot of the psyché.”” As the psyché . 


falls back once more into the “prison-house” of the body and the world 
of Becoming, this “vision” fades from memory, the more so as bodily 
vices and passions overshadow the light of the true reality and contami- 
nate the soul.!' But those who keep themselves pure, and who are true 


lovers of wisdom, knowledge of the Forms can be “recollected” through - 
dialectical inquiry and the pursuit of virtue. Hence the famous Platonic . 


doctrine that learning is recollection or remembrance, anamnésis, with: 
learning restricted here to the cognition of “true Being,” i.e., knowledge 


of mathematics and the Forms, truths which, unlike the particular empir- - 


ical facts of the phenomenal world, are universal and logically necessary. 
Though largely Pythagorean in content, the Anamnesis doctrine is func- 
tionally congruent with the Sokratic role of the philosophical “midwife,” 


the one who through dialectical discourse is able to assist others in “giv-. 


ing birth” to the wisdom latent within themselves. 


Having outlined the rudiments of Plato’s metaphysics—a necessary 
preamble to any deeper probing of his social philosophy since, as we 
shall see, his ontological and epistemological views carry considerable 


axiological significance—let us turn directly to our major concern, Plato’s © 


ambivalent relation to the Polis-citizen heritage. 

Returning to Athens in 387 BC from his travels in Italy and Sicily, 
Plato set about establishing a philosophical school in the Academy, a 
public gymnasium and religious sanctuary located a short distance outside 
the western walls of the city. He purchased a modest estate nearby, and 


for the remaining forty years of his life spent most of his time in the com- 


pany of friends and students, discussing philosophy and writing the dia- 


logues that were to secure his eternal fame. The actual organization of 
“Plato’s Academy” remains something of a mystery: the number of stu- 
dents is unknown, the curriculum is nowhere clearly specified, and even 
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the philosopher’s own role as a teacher is obscure. Undaunted by th 
absence of firm evidence, modern scholars have boldly proferred div - 
ing reconstructions, some likening the Academy to “a kind of Gesin 
university with a regular program of lectures by the professor and seine 
nars, while others prefer to view it as a “political organization,” whose 
primary function and purpose was the defense of international conser- 
-vatism.”” The reality, both educationally and politicall : 
© been rather more modest. ‘i EPTO 
S Given the marked doctrinal influence of the Pythagoreans on Plato’ 
: philosophy, a number of scholars have assumed a similar organizatio i 
¥connection. There is, however, no evidence to suggest that the keadan 
was modelled after the Pythagorean brotherhoods, with their hierarchic 1 
status levels and strict dietary rules, their initiation rites and sacred dog- 
mas, or their communism in property and cult of secrecy. Althou n 
few of these practices do resurface in Plato’s writings as nede? : 
various social ills, the Academy itself was decidedly A ON = 
gent views were held even by Plato’s closest associates—and there s net 
to have been no hierarchical structure, apart from the basic dichotomy of 
older associates and younger students. The school was, after all shied 
na public forum, with the consequence that many of its activities w 
conducted in the open—as evidenced by the numerous witty barbs hu ied 
at the Academy by the comic poets, including one memorable fei 
which Plato and his young pupils are heckled by an onlooker fo th 
‘pedantry in defining the genus of the pumpkin.” — 
©. The safest conclusion to be drawn from the fragmentary evidence i 
hat the basic organizing principle of the Academy was the Baoa 
unousia, or ‘living together’. Historically, associational education had 
risen in the form of “pederastic paideia,” wherein adolescent ari 7 j 
were introduced to the adult world of war, politics, and culture a eA 
onding relationships with older men {3.ILiv). As democratization died 
he AUR rules for public success—shifting the locus from aristocratic 
a Ws sto E politics—the Sophists radically transformed the nature 
OF education by offering advanced instruction in politiké techné for any- 
5 vaa and able to pay for the service, Educational practices in the 
ʻcademy appear to owe something to both of these models, as the 
Sokratic-Platonic appreciation of Eros legitimized and eneanvaned per- 
see ab among the members, while the formal teaching meth- 
ds: of the Sophists were adapted to suit the school’s pedagogic aims." 
fis associational routine featured group discussions and lectures b 
ato and the other distinguished sages who joined his company, and it i 



































































































































= ; 
sown that many an evening was spent in the entertaining ambiance of 
© symposion.” The duration of study appears to have been solely a 
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matter of personal choice, with some members remaining for many years 
(two decades in the case of Aristotle), while others opted for shorter 
stays, ranging from a few months or weeks to three or four years. The 
curriculum is likely to have coincided with the subjects Plato explored in 
his written works, with mathematical study serving as the principal 
preparatory discipline. It should be kept in mind that for both Sokrates 
and Plato, philosophy was not simply a matter of education, but a way of 
life, to be shared by friends in the common pursuit of wisdom. Such 
being the case, it is most unlikely that the inner circle of members ever `; 
grew to sizes that precluded close interpersonal relations, or that formal 
scholastic rules and requirements rigidly governed their collective activi- 
ties. 
The role of the Academy as a “political organization” is a more con- 
troversial subject. While there are few today who would deny that polit- 
ical concerns loomed large in both the founding and functioning of the 
Academy—to do so would entail rejecting not only the larger part of 
Plato’s political philosophy, but also a historical record that is crowded 
with a number of Academics who played major roles in the political 
affairs of Greece—there is strong disagreement as to how that involve- 
ment is to be interpreted.** As was the case with Sokrates, the registry of 
Plato’s “pupils” includes several figures whose notoriety does not reflect 
favorably on the man who supposedly trained them. More disturbing 
still is the fact that unlike Sokrates, Plato himself chose to enter the polit- 
ical arena on several occasions, becoming deeply involved in the san- 
guinary struggles that revolved around the Syracusan tyranny. These 
matters are all rather difficult to assess, as most of our information about 
Plato’s political activities and other “Academic intrigues” is derived from 
partisan sources, both for and against. It is essential, therefore, that we 
begin by identifying the probable objectives and motives behind these 
engagements, a requirement that can best be achieved through an exam- 
ination of Plato’s political philosophy as expressed in his written works. 

Although the early dialogues do not focus directly on political issues, 
Plato’s initial probings into the nature of areté and its manifold capacities: 
wete politically relevant. Within the insular world of the Polis, to raise: 
questions pertaining to the moral life of the citizen was ipso facto a polit. 
ical act, inasmuch as public and private were bonded through the status of 
citizenship and its core social roles. We have already seen how the 
Sophists incurred public hostility for subjecting traditional normative: 
ideals and practices to critical analysis, and how Sokrates himself was 
tried and condemned for impiety and “corrupting the young.” The haz- 
ards of his calling were thus not unknown to Plato, which may explain 
why his writings repeatedly seek to differentiate the true philosopher 
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from the sophist, the true statesman from the rhetorician-demagogue. 
Praising the true philosophy,” as he would express it in the Seventh 
` Letter, thus constituted an essential task for the young Plato, an enterpris 
call the more necessary given the personal tragedy that was Soba death 
: and Plato’s growing conviction that philosophy alone could provide th 
basis for a moral regeneration of both self and society. i pii 
= The Sokratic thesis that virtue depends upon knowledge is employed 
by Plato in his early writings for two basic purposes: to counter Hg ae 
‘jectivism and moral relativism that had been introduced by the Sophistic 
Opposition of “culture” to “nature,” and to lay bare the deficiencies of 
many traditional conceptions of aretê. Not only are the arguments of 
‘sundry Sophists rendered hollow by Sokrates’ dialectical probings, but the 
same “numbing” is inflicted on various representatives of the elite mem- 
bers of the aristocracy as well as prominent democrats, whose firm con- 
victions and conventional judgments typically fail to pass the test of philo- 
~sophical reason. The work of criticism that predominates at this on e 
of Plato’s work is generally thought to reflect the legacy of the historical 
Sokrates, whose own search for wisdom was more successful in exposin 
error and ignorance than in formulating solutions to the questions he 
ised. This latter task Plato eventually assumed as his own, as is clear 
from the fact that after the trip to Italy and Sicily in 388 gc the ositive 
dactic content of the dialogues expands significantly, ai i 
The dialogue that contains the first detailed exposition of Plato’s 
social philosophy is the Republic, a massive work that he completed 
ometime around 375 BC after many years of careful sae The 
Most celebrated volume in the history of philosophy, the Republic chal- 
lenges all interpreters through its synoptic scope (epistemology theol- 
ogy, metaphysics, politics, ethics, education, aesthetics, and ps cholo 
are all densely interwoven into a coherent whole), as wall as Bei h ie 
dramatic artistry, which not only conveys important information aoa 
_cursively (and hence abstrusely), but also “shields” the author behind 
he many voices of his characters. Interpretations have accordingly varied 
idely, not to say wildly, with much of modern exegesis revolving around 
anachronistic question of whether Plato’s work is “humanitarian” 
s totalitarian” in its intentions and implications.” Our concern here will 
€ more strictly sociologica]: namely, to examine Plato’s response to the 
stitutional disorganization and normative anarchy of his era, and to 
entify the social concerns that shaped his perceptions and reasonin 
: At should be noted at the outset that the English title Republic (via the 
atin res publica) is a rather pale rendering of the Greek Politeia, a reso- 
sant term which simultaneously expresses the notions of ‘citizenshi f 
and: ‘constitution’, and hence the organic unity of civil society and de 
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state, Within such a social framework, ethics and politics comprise a cor- 
responding unity, as the moral life of the citizen encompasses his public 
participation in the affairs of self-government. Plato’s assumption that the 
virtues could not be fully realized without a radical reordering of the 
existing socio-political structure was therefore perfectly congruent with 
Greek tradition and the legacy of the great lawgivers, Lycurgus and Solon 
above all. The articulation of a moral code fundamentally sundered from 
the Polis-citizen nexus will become possible, as we shall see, only after the 
tradition of civic communalism had been irrevocably shattered by various 
structural changes which undermined the viability of Polis autonomy 
and the sovereignty of the citizen. 

The problem that opens the Republic concerns the nature of justice, 


dikaiosuné, and the attempt to define this term and demonstrate its value | 


for human existence constitutes the core of the dialogue. The Sokrates 
character initially questions several interlocutors on their understanding 
of justice, but the answers they advance are all found wanting, including 
the traditional “benefitting one’s friends and harming one’s enemies.” 
This claim is dismissed by Sokrates on grounds that to harm others is to 
make them worse, and therefore more unjust; the aim or function of jus- 


tice cannot possibly be the genesis of its opposite, so intentional harm can — 


never qualify as justice.” At this point the sophist Thrasymachus bursts 


into the discussion and abuses Sokrates for his “driveling nonsense.” A 


champion of the egoistic claims of physis, Thrasymachus declares that 
“justice is nothing other than the advantage of the stronger,” 


proven by the fact that all ruling powers—whether tyrants, oligarchs, or : 
democrats—invariably enact laws that are partisan and self-serving.” _ 


Sokrates counters that it is possible for rulers to err through ignorance, 
and therefore unwittingly enjoin what is harmful for themselves. Every 


techné exists for the purpose of discovering and providing for some spe- ` 


cific advantage (e.g., medicine:health, navigation:safe travel), but this is 


dependent upon acquiring the knowledge particular to that art or craft. | 


The ‘art of politics’, politiké techné, he then defines in traditional terms, 


as providing for the good of the Polis and its citizenry. Possessed of the. 


requisite knowledge, rulers “in the true sense” would not seek the selfish 
gains that Thrasymachus and others advocate, but the harmony and 


health of the community as a whole. For the sophist, however, this is all : 
mere wordplay, far removed from the “real world” where the strong.: 
dominate the weak and where the just man is repeatedly exploited by. 


those whose “will to power” overrules the spurious claims of nomos. 


Unsatisfied by the course of the discussion, the two brothers of Plato, 
Glaucon and Adeimantus, intervene and implore Sokrates to provide “an. 





encomium on justice in and of itself,” i.e., without reference to any pos 
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sible external rewards, such as high repute, honor, or divine favor. b 
solely on the basis of its consequences for the psyché, the true self ye i. 
ing to their request, Sokrates begins by shifting the focus from th indi. 
vidual to the Polis, arguing that it will be easier to discern the aes: k i 
larger context first. To facilitate the quest still further, the Poli n 
‘examined will be a hypothetical “ideal” or “model” TR 
-festing all of the virtues, ciel 
3 The search for justice begins with the observation that communal liv- 
ing is a necessity, given that humans are not self-sufficient, but re wir 
the cooperative interchange of services for survival. A rudimentar di tae 
of labor—farmers, artisans, traders—arises in response to ee a 
heeds, since productivity and performance are both enhanced thr = 
occupational specialization. Sokrates also notes that “by nature” each Oh 
is best suited for a specific function or task, a thesis mentioned in aes 

















a Lia with far-reaching implications that are realized later in the 
ialogue. The same holds for the casual remark that there are some people 





































at A , 

Whose intellect” is not “entirely worthy of our koinônia,” but whose 

‘bodily strength” is sufficient for “hard work”—an assumption no doubt 

nsistent with the prejudices of leisured aristocrats and slaveowners, but 
> 
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a unusual anus for a philosophy of social justice.” 
okrates proceeds to discuss the simple life of the c i 

rO ommunity he h 
a but is interrupted by Glaucon’s comment that he is da 
pone pigs,” a community lacking the cultural refinements and luxuries 
hi a Spartan austerity is closer to Sokrates’ ideal of a 
healthy polis” than Glaucon’s “feverish polis,” he agrees to expand the 















































e of the community to accommodate those. engaged in nonessential 
asks, such as poets, dancers, cooks, and barbers. An expanded po ses 
n creates the need for additional territory, and hence the nee of 
aging war. Since the traditional citizen army composed of a 
























































































































































































































































nd artisans does not conform to the one man/one function rincipl 
okrates argues that a class of full-time warriors or “Guardians” ill be 
eeded. As this concentration of martial power poses the dan P f : 
ae tyranny over the other citizens, selection of prospective Guardians 
$ e PER controlled. Two character traits will distinguish those 
Who are best suited by nature: a “high-spiritedness” conducive of fie 
ness and courage in war, and an inherent “love of wisdom” conduci e of 
riendship and gentleness towards one’s fellow citizens. These two ne al 
raits will be directed towards the proper ends only if the a 
tem is sound, and as that is not presently the case, Sokrates pro 

lical reformation of Greek socialization practices. aa 
He begins by noting that most of the stories that are told to children 






































fe utterly unsuitable for the inculcation of virtue: myths about gods 
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who castrate their fathers and commit adulteries, who fight amongst 
themselves and who deceive and mistreat mortals, along with the stories 
of heroes who rape, steal, and speak falsehoods—all this only serves to 
sanction and excuse immorality. The normative content of poetry, and 
that of Homer and Hesiod in particular, must be strictly censured so 
that the young will not be corrupted by inappropriate standards. The 
dramatic arts of tragedy and comedy are to be banned altogether, pri- 
marily on the ground that they undermine the principle of one man/one 
function by presenting to audiences a multiplicity of personalities, 
actions, and beliefs. Not only does this foster the emergence of pol- 
laplous, or ‘manifold’ men, who seek to imitate the varied experiences 
presented to their imaginations, but both arts stir and elevate the irra- 
tional elements of the psyché through their vivid portrayal of excessive 
emotions and states (grief, fear, sexual desire, buffoonery, etc.). For 
analogous reasons, the harmonies and rhythms of certain musical modes 


ate to be banned, as are harps, flutes, and other polychordic-polyhar- - 


monic instruments, whose complexity and versatility are deemed a threat 
to decorum and moderation. Sokrates completes his sketch of the ideal 
educational system by outlining a simple dietary and gymnastic regi-. 
men, the basic aim of which is to enhance military performance. In sum, 
the entire cultural realm is to be carefully supervised and censored, “in 
order that our Guardians may not be reared among images of vice as if 
in a pasturage of evil.””* 

Sokrates now turns to the problem of selecting the actual rulers, an 
elite group to be drawn from the ranks of the Guardians. The aristoi, or 
‘best’ rulers, must be wise and protective of the interests of the polis, 
and convinced that it is ever necessary to do what is best for the commu- 
nity. From youth onwards, therefore, the Guardians are to be tested by 
various pleasures, toils, fears, and pains to see if this conviction remains 
firm; those who endure these trials will become rulers, the true Guardians, 
while those who fail are to be restricted to the warrior role, henceforth 
identified as epikouroi, or ‘auxiliaries’. 


Having divided the citizenry into three functional classes—the ruling 


Guardians, the warrior-Auxiliaries, and the laboring artisans and farm- 
ers—Sokrates proposes a charter myth for the founding of the commu- 
nity. A “noble fiction” or “falsehood” must be told to the citizenry con- 


veying two “essential truths”: first, that they were all originally fashioned 
within the womb of the earth, their mother, and are therefore obligated to 
defend their native soil and to regard their fellow citizens as earthborn sib- 
lings; second, that while they are indeed all kindred, the god so created 
them that gold is mixed into the natures of those who are fitted to rule, 
silver in the warriors, and iron and bronze in those who are obligated to 
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< labor.” The underlying purpose of this “noble fiction” (which is adapted 
=: from traditional mythic materials) is unfortunately left very muck in 
doubt and constitutes one of the most bitterly contested issues in Pla- 
tonic scholarship. That a philosopher would legitimize deceptions or 
falsehoods—which Plato does here and elsewhere on the grounds that 
some untruths are socially beneficial—has incensed many who regard it as 
“a cardinal violation of the philosopher’s calling. Political judgments have 
-been equally severe, with Marxists and liberals alike condemning the 
: ploy as “propaganda,” “racialism,” or “totalitarian thought-control.” 
< Since Sokrates himself is made to say that the myth lacks plausibility 
however, it would seem that Plato’s primary considerations were artistic 
and didactic rather than practical: the earthborn motif furnishes a con- 
: venient means for Plato to express his belief that a feeling of communal 
“kinship was an essential component of the healthy Polis {a traditional 
Greek notion); whereas the allegory of the metals strikingly illustrates 
‘Plato’s fundamental belief in the natural inequality of human beings {a 
traditional aristocratic credo). Indeed, the Republic as a whole given its 
: notable lacunae and explicit declarations that consideration of details 
can be postponed, should not be read as a specific blueprint for practical 
reform (that was to come later, with the massive Laws), but rather as a 
statement of essential principles, a reforming vision or paradigm founded 
upon philosophic wisdom. 
To reconcile the claims of communalism with those of hierarchy is 
‘one of the challenges Plato addresses in the remaining sections of the dia- 
: logue, and the radical solutions he proposes make it extremely difficult to 
justify charges that his philosophy somehow defended the interest of the 
hereditary aristocracy. He begins by having Sokrates observe that the 
most shameful thing for a shepherd is to breed dogs that through indis- 
ipline, hunger, or some other evil, become like wolves and so harm the 
sheep they are assigned to guard and protect.” Correspondingly, the 
Guardians and warrior-Auxiliaries must be prevented from becoming 
“Savage masters” of the citizenry instead of their “benign allies.” ‘The 
i ensored education they are to receive provides one safeguard, but others 
are manifestly needed. To that end the entire Guardian class must be 
: prohibited from owning private property, beyond the limited personal 
‘Necessities they will receive from the farmers and artisans. All Guardians 
åre to dine in common messes and live together in fellowship “like soldiers 
on campaign”; and as they already possess “divine” gold and silver in 
their souls as a gift from the gods, they are to refrain from any contact 
with “mortal” gold and silver, whether in the form of coinage or as items 


of luxury. So living, it is declared, they will “save” and “preserve” both 
themselves and their polis:25 
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But whenever they shall acquire for themselves private land and houses and 
wealth, they will become household managers and farmers instead of 
Guardians, hostile masters instead of allies of the other citizens; and so hat- 
ing and being hated, plotting and being plotted against, they will pass their 
whole lives, fearing far more the enemies within than those without, and 
thereby rushing themselves and their polis ever nearer destruction. 


Quite understandably, these institutional proposals strike the noble 
Adeimantus as highly questionable, and his objection that Sokrates is 
not making his Guardians “entirely eudaimonas,” i.e., materially pros- 
perous and psychologically contented, undoubtedly expresses the natural 
reaction of conventional aristocrats to such a call for “monastic auster- 
ity” 226 

For in truth the polis is theirs, but they derive no good from it, as do men 
who possess lands and build grand and beautiful houses decorated with suit- 
able furnishings, and who offer private sacrifices to the gods and entertain 
guests, . . . possessing gold and silver and all the things that are thought to 
belong to those who are fortunate. But your Guardians, one might say, seem 
like hired mercenaries, sitting idly in the polis with nothing to do but keep 
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ruling Guardians, who possess the requisite ‘science’ or ‘knowledge’ 
epistêmê, of proper rule. Courage is the essential trait of the wa ie 
Auxiliaries, whose supervised paideia has been “dyed” in so dee ae 
the corrosive “lyes” of pleasure, pain, and fear cannot wash ia F 
proper and lawful beliefs.” Temperance or sôphrosunê is sli ith = 
` elusive, and Sokrates begins by defining it as a kind of selfe Aa oP, 
: enkrateia, regarding certain pleasures and desires, characterized apne 
; lar idiom as a “mastery of one’s self.” Such mastery is said to exis RA 
“eyer the “naturally better part” of the human psyché, the pea ee 
controls “the worse” or appetitive part. Corresponding a comm T 
will be “master of itself” whenever the superior few ( “those wh ce 
X by nature and best educated”) control “the manifold desires ce ie 
and pains” of the inferior multitude.” Temperance in the a niet 
thus a shared agreement or ‘oneness of mind’, /omonoia Te teak: 
izenry as to who should rule and who should obey. As a 
Sokrates promptly locates it in the foundational principle of he ideal 
Polis: the injunction that “each individual perform the a service i i 
: Polis for which his nature is best-suited.”” It is this principle e 















































the other three virtues to develop within the community, whereas its vio- 
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Sokrates responds that while he suspects that the Guardians will 
indeed prove to be the most fortunate or happy (eudaimonestatoi), the 
aim in founding the ideal community was not to establish surpassing 
happiness for any one group; but for “the polis as a whole.” Moreover, ` 
since true well-being is contingent upon functional excellence or areté, 
anything that corrupts or interferes with functional performance will 
necessarily hinder the realization of happiness. Among the principal `: 
causes of such corruption are the extremes of wealth and poverty, the one 
engendering idleness, negligence, and innovation, the other incapacity 
and meanness. No less detrimental is the discord bred by great disparities 
in wealth, a problem that is said to plague all existing poleis. Far from 
denying eudaimonia to the Guardians, the ban against private owner- 
ship and the proposed communal life-style (subsequently broadened to 
include Plato’s notorious “communism. of women and children”), are 





lation ioe cause “the greatest ruin.” In short, so long as each of the ‘three 
’ . A A 

B or types (tritta gené physeén), the Guardians, Warriors 

ucers, pursue their own ‘proper functions’ (oikeiopragia) anid 
















: i ss 

Sek oa meddling in many affairs’ (polypragmosunein), the com- 

a y will be united and just. Alternatively, “whenever one who is by 

nature an artisan or some other kind of Producer is incited by wealth, the 
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multitude, his strength, or by some other such thing, and attempts to 





























enter the class of the Warriors, or one of the Warriors tries to enter th 
ranks of the counselling Guardians, though unworthy of it es whe : 
ever the same man attempts to perform all these fonctions to ethe : 
this polypragmosuné entails ruin for the Polis.” ene 
- aY ya e virtues have been illustrated on the social plane, the 
ge is set for discovering the nature and value of justice for the individ- 
ual. Central to Plato’s entire line of analysis is his assumption that a f 
damental correspondence exists between polis and psyché, an Seidel 



























measures that will actually promote the well-being of all the commu- 





parallelism that he grounds in two ontological postulates, one metaphys- 




















nity’s members. 


ic iologi 
al, the other sociological, Because the phenomenal realm is said to con- 





The basic institutional arrangements of the ideal polis having been’ 






st of particulars t i i iti i 
| hat derive their qualities through imperfect “partici- 




















outlined, the search for justice is now resumed. Since the “completely 





ation” or “imitation” ing, i 
imitation” of the unchanging, immaterial universals, it 








llows that all phenomenal particulars that can be subsumed under a 








good” community will by definition manifest each of the cardinal 














virtues—wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice—Sokrates argues that 


ymmon Form wil i i j 
] 1 manifest that Form’s essential attributes or nature: a 



































if the first three qualities can be identified, justice, as the remainder, will 





autiful horse, a beautiful statue, and a beautiful person are all “beauti- 















































be easier to discover. Wisdom is then shown to belong essentially to the 


: owing t ir “ icipati i i 
g to their “participation” in the universal Form of the Beautiful, 
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“beauty itself.” In the present case, therefore, “the just man will in no way 
differ from the just Polis in regards to the Form of justice itself, but will be 
alike or similar (bomoios).” Even apart from the metaphysics, Plato is 
able to sustain the polis-psyché analogy by observing that the social qual- 
ities of wisdom, courage, temperance, etc., are all ultimately derived from 
the actions and characters of individual citizens.* l a 
Having established the interdependence of collective and individual 
psychologies, Plato proceeds to the nature of the human psyché itself. 
Given the conflicting impulses and desires that arise within every indi- 
vidual, Plato argues that the psyché must be composed of diverse ele- 
ments or parts: the logistikon, or ‘rational’ element, that reasons; the 
thumoeides, or ‘spirited’ element; and the epithumétikon, or ‘appetitive 
part. In accordance with the polis-psyché analogue, each of these three 
parts is said to stand in a functional correspondence with the three classes 
of the ideal community, the Guardians, Auxiliaries, and Producers respec- 


tively. It consequently follows that in the ideal “constitution” of the ` 


human psyché, the rational logistikon will rule, “being wise and exercis- 
ing forethought on behalf of the entire soul”; the spirited thumoeides 


will function as the “ally” of the ruling principle, implementing and, | 
enforcing its decisions; while the appetitive epithumétikon, revealingly 
characterized as “the mass of the soul in each of us, and by nature the 


most insatiate of possessions,” must be disciplined and controlled by the 
two superior elements.” It further follows that the social virtues discov- 
ered earlier will be paralleled in form by those of the individual: wisdom 
is thus manifested when the rational element governs in accordance with 
“the knowledge of what is beneficial for each of the parts and for the 
common whole”; courage is on display whenever the spirited element 
“preserves in the midst of pains and pleasures the commandments of 
reason”; while temperance occurs whenever there is “friendship and con- 
cord” among the elements and “a shared belief that the logistikon should 
rule without the other two parties rising up in faction against it.” As for 
justice, this turns out to be nothing other than the proper internal order- 
ing of the psychê, wherein “each of the elements performs its own func- 
tions.” Injustice, in contrast, is “a kind of stasis among the three ele- 
ments, their meddling and interference with each other’s tasks, a rebellion 
against the whole of the psychê by a part seeking to rule that is unfit, since 
by nature it is of a kind suited to serve as a slave (douleuein) . . . to the 
ruling element.” Eai 
Inasmuch as health is by definition a proper ordering of one’s internal 
elements, “a relation of domination and being dominated among the 
parts according to nature (kata physin),” and disease is disorder, “parts 
ruling and being ruled contrary to nature (para physin),” it follows that 
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virtue, or areté, will be a kind of health and beauty and good condition of 
the psyché, whereas vice, or kakia, will be a kind of disease, ugliness, 
and weakness. Justice, as one of the cardinal virtues (indeed, the basis for 
all the others), will therefore be beneficial in itself, irrespective of any 
external rewards or punishments, whereas injustice, a diseased condition 
‘in which the appetitive element is no longer under the control of reason 
but dominates the entire psyché, the true self, will be intrinsically harm- 
ful. 

_. The question that opened the Republic has been answered, and in 
that regard the dialogue is complete. In the process of discovering the 
true nature of justice, however, a number of subsidiary issues and prob- 
lems were raised that Sokrates is now called upon to address. 

The first request is for a fuller account of how the “communism of 
women and children” for the Guardians and Auxiliaries will be man- 
aged. The details of Plato’s most controversial proposal are so well known 
‘that only the essential features need be mentioned: contrary to conven- 
“tional practice, women will receive the same training as men and, if fit, 
“share equally in the tasks of guardianship; eugenic couplings will be 
; arranged periodically through a rigged sortition process controlled by 
‘the supreme authorities; all healthy offspring will be given over to special 
~nurses for rearing; and the biological ties between parent and child will 
remain concealed behind a substitute kinship language that establishes 
parental and sibling relations in accordance with the controlled breeding 
schedule. The intended purpose of all these machinations js identical with 
the proposed ban on private Property: to create the greatest possible unity 
‘and solidarity among the Guardians and Auxiliaries, something Plato 
believes can best be achieved through the curtailment or ‘elimination of all 
rivate interests’ (ididsis dialuei), and most particularly those powerful 
concerns that are engendered by familial affections and matters of prop- 
erty.” 

¿o After several critical remarks on the savagery of interpolis warfare, 
_ the impropriety of reducing fellow Greeks to slavery, and a recommen- 
__ dation that Greeks henceforth treat barbarians “as Greeks now treat each 
= other” (i.e., to destroy and enslave them, devastate their lands, burn habi- 
tations, etc.), “lest they suffer enslavement to barbarians,” Sokrates is 
asked to discuss whether the ideal polis is at all possible, and if so, how it 
could be realized. He notes that since “it is not in the nature of things for 
actions to lay hold of truth to the same extent as speech,” it should suffice 
__ if they can discover the possibility of realizing a polis that most closely 

approximates the ideal paradeigma they have constructed. As to its actual 
feasibility, that can best be demonstrated by identifying “the smallest 
change” from existing practices that would promote the desired trans- 
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Having sufficiently perceived the mania of the multitude, and that there is 
nothing healthy or sound, so to speak, regarding public affairs, nor an all 

with whom one could go to the aid of justice and survive, he will be like À 
man who has fallen among wild beasts, unwilling to share in their misdeeds 
but, as one man alone, lacking the strength to oppose the savagery of all, and 
so would perish before he could benefit the polis or his friends useless to 
himself and to others. Taking all these things into account, the philosopher 
remains quiet and pursues his own affairs, like a man who in a storm of 
dust or hail takes refuge behind a wall, seeing the others filled with lawless- 
ness, he is content if he can somehow live his life in this world unsoiled by 


injustice and unholy deeds, and depart from it with fair hope, serenity, and 
graciousness. , 


formation. Introduced as his “greatest wave of paradox” and a thesis he 
expects will be “inundated by ridicule and contempt,” Plato identifies 
that “smallest change” in the following passage, the most celebrated of his 
philosophy:* 


Unless either philosophers rule as kings in our poleis or those whom we 
now call kings and rulers become lovers of wisdom truly and adequately, and 
these two faculties, political power and philosophy, coincide in the same 
persons, . .. there can be no cessation of evils for our poleis, dear Glaucon, 
nor, I suspect, for the human race. Nor, until this happens, will the politeia 
which we have been discussing ever grow to the limits of its possibility and 
see the light of the sun. 
















In order to justify his call for “philosopher-kings,” Plato proceeds to 
define the nature of the true philosopher, a figure fundamentally different 
from the “sophistic” character who has sullied the calling of philosophy 
and brought confusion to the masses as to its real value. The distinctive 
mark of the philosopher, “a lover of all wisdom and truth,” is that he is - 
capable of apprehending “true being,” of perceiving the universal, eternal 
Forms amidst the confusing flux of phenomena! particulars. And it is 
precisely possession of that knowledge that legitimizes his right to rule 
and serve as lawgiver:*” 


Although a life free from iniquity is praised as “not the least” of achieve- 
ments, Plato stresses that it would not encompass ta megista, ‘the greatest 
things’, for only when a philosopher lives in a community suited to his 
nature can he attain his full stature. The maximal augmentation of the 
_true lover of wisdom, in other words, presupposes his governing role in 
l See affairs. The centrality of this position in Plato’s thought is unmis- 
takabie; 


Being compelled by the truth, we declared that neither Polis nor politeia nor 
even Man will ever attain perfection, until either those few philosophers 
who are not corrupt—those now bearing the label of useless—are compelled © 
by some chance turn to take charge of the Polis, whether they wish to or not. 
and those in the Polis obey them; or until by some divine dispensation the 
sons of those who are now rulers and kings, or they themselves become 
possessed of a true passion for true philosophy. To affirm that it fa impossk 


ble for either or both of these things to come to pass is, I say, quite unrea- 
sonable, 


Do you think there is any difference between the blind and those who are 
deprived of knowledge of the reality of each thing, who have no clear 
paradeigma in their souls and thus cannot, as painters look to their models, 
fix their gaze upon absolute truth, and always with reference to this and in 
the exactest possible contemplation of it, so establish in this world the proper 
customs regarding the noble, the just, and the good, when that is needed, or 
guard and preserve them once established? 


Sokrates concludes by enjoining those in attendance “to persuade the 
multitude” as to the real nature of the true philosopher, a task that is like- 
wise declared feasible, seeing that the majority of men are not “harsh by 
_ nature,” but have simply been diverted by corrupt pursuits. Enlightened 
_ by the truth, they will—given the natural human desire for the good— 
accede to the ordering vision of philosophy, which seeks to realize in 
society the images of “the divine order,” i.e., the Forms of justice, tem- 
perance, and the other virtues. 

: It is unnecessary at this point to examine the remaining subjects of the 
= Republic: the advanced education of the Guardians; the ontological and 
axiological status of the supreme Form, the Form of the Good; the famous 
allegory of the cave and the philosopher’s ascent from the dakness of 
opinion to the light of knowledge; the nature of the dialectic; the renewed 
criticisms of Homer and the mimetic arts; the arguments in favor of the 


Such natures are unfortunately all too rare, since many are corrupted 
by improper education or are diverted by the so-called worldly goods of 
wealth, physical prowess, beauty, noble birth, and all the things akin to 
these. Moreover, in order to achieve public recognition in the present 
state of affairs, all gifted individuals are compelled to gratify the cravings 
of the “ignorant multitude” and so are constrained to learn not the true 
nature of virtue and vice, but the impulses and desires of the dêmos, “a 
mighty and powerful beast.” In such circumstances the true philosopher 
will indeed be scorned as a useless fellow, a crank and babbler, and will 
perforce abstain from the corruption presently holding sway in all existing 
poleis. But this forced exclusion from public affairs is not experienced 
without considerable pain and torment, as Plato reveals in a bitter; clearly 
autobiographical portrayal of a philosopher who is trapped in a world 
unworthy of his nature and ignorant of the blessings he can bestow:* 


; 
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soul’s immortality; and the great transmigration myth that brings the 
dialogue to a fitting close—all these basically serve to clarify and reinforce 
the essential arguments already presented. It is essential, however, that we 
briefly note the lessons of Books VIII and IX, wherein Plato offers a 
detailed “pathology” of the major existing political structures and the dis- 
eased or unbalanced characters that they foster among the citizenry. 

As one might expect given the paradigm of the ideal! Polis and Plato’s 
definition of justice, the social ills peculiar to each constitution—mili- 
taristic aristocracies or timocracies, oligarchic or plutocratic regimes, 
democracies, and tyrannies—are ultimately traced to property differen- 
tials and the pursuit of narrow factional interests, while personal vices 
are correspondingly attributed to disorders within the psyché and the 
enslavement or subordination of the rational element to the spirited or 
appetitive parts. As constitutions of civic and psychological discord, all 
stand condemned for their failure to secure communal solidarity and 


the moral betterment of their citizens—the twin ideals of the Polis-citizen - 


cultural tradition. Fully cognizant of the institutional and normative 


crisis besetting contemporary Polis society, Plato nonetheless refuses to ~ 


abandon these ancestral civic principles; indeed, to judge from the con- 
tents of the Republic and other dialogues, it would appear that the tur- 
moil of his era only served to exalt these ideals still higher, thereby giv- 
ing sanction to the radical, extremist measures that he proposed for 
their realization. 


So much, then, for an overview of theory; it is to praxis that we must now 
return. As noted earlier, Plato’s first sojourn in Syracuse at the court of 
Dionysios furnished the occasion for his encounter with Dion, the tyrant’s. 
youthful brother-in-law. From all the available evidence, which includes 
Plato’s own testimony in the Seventh Letter, the mature philosopher 
(then aged about forty) and the young aristocrat (approaching twenty) 
formed an intense personal relationship that apparently mirrored the Pla- 
tonic conception of true Eros, i.e., homoerotic bonding through the 
mutual pursuit of philosophy, an ideal championed most extensively in 
the Symposium and the Phaedrus. Indeed, several scholars have main- 
tained that a famous passage in the latter dialogue is in all likelihood an 





allusive reference to Plato’s own relationship with Dion, given the sug- = 


gestiveness of the syntax and grammatical construction of the Greek: 


Thus the followers of Zeus (Dios) seek a beloved who is Zeus-like (dion) in 
the soul; wherefore they look for one who is by nature disposed to be a 
lover of wisdom (philosophos) and a leader of men (bégemonikos), and 
whenever they find him, they will love him and do everything they can so that 
he will become such a man. 
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“More directly, Plato himself relates in the Seventh Letter that during his 
: initial association with Dion, he imparted to the noble youth his views 
regarding ‘the best things for mankind’ (ta beltista anthrépois) and point- 
edly encouraged him to implement those ideals in the arena of practical 
affairs. Gifted with a remarkable capacity for learning, Dion responded to 
those teachings “more keenly and zealously than any other young man | 
ever met, and he resolved to live the remainder of his life differently from 
most of the Greeks in Italy and Sicily, holding areté dearer than pleasure 
‘or luxury.”” 
F Over the course of the next two decades, while Plato was preoccupied 
i with philosophical work and the affairs of the Academy, Dion rose to a 
position of power at the Syracusan court. He amassed a tremendous for- 
tune in the process—valued at more than one hundred talents—and 
strengthened his hand by marrying his niece, one of the daughters of the 
bigamous Dionysios, who had simultaneously married into a prominent 
local family (wedding Dion’s sister) and another from Lokris in Italy. At 
‘the tyrant’s death in 367 Bc, the throne passed to the eldest son, Dionys- 
‘ios IL, then in his early twenties and a product of the Lokrian marriage: 
: Rival factions formed around the two families, and each side tried to 
-exercise influence over the young tyrant, a vacillating character heavily 
dependent on court flatters and advisors, 

-Dionysios II was utterly unsuited for the position he had inherited, for 
his paranoiac father—fearing a possible rival—had kept the youth in 
seclusion and uninitiated in the affairs of state. Dion now sought to bring 
the young tyrant under the sway of philosophy, a conversion he hoped 
would lead to a “prosperous and true way of life throughout the coun- 
try.” He promptly called on Plato to assist him in the enterprise, pointedly 
eminding the philosopher of the extensive dominion of the Syeactican 
tyranny, his own great power within the government, the youth of Diony- 
‘sios II and his eagerness for learning, and the likelihood that other family 
1embers would also become attracted to the life of philosophy. “What 
greater circumstances could we expect,” he wrote pressingly, “than those 
which have now arrived by some divine fortune? . . . Surely now if ever 
ill the hope be realized that the same persons will become both lovers of 
Wisdom and the rulers of great poleis.” Though allowing that Dion had 
reasoned correctly” in these matters, Plato remained ambivalent, fearing 
that the sudden and contradictory impulses that commonly beset the 
young might divert the tyrant from Dion’s design, an outcome ail the 
more likely in the corrupt atmosphere of a tyrant’s court. Notwithstand- 
ing his doubts, the philosopher resolved to go, reasoning that “if ever 
anyone was to attempt to establish that which had been reflected upon 
regarding proper laws and constitutions, now was the time to try; for if I 
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could persuade but one man sufficiently, that would bring to pass every- 
thing good.” He goes on to add that he was not guided by the motives 
some have suggested (presumably a desire for power and wealth), “but 


most of all by my own sense of shame, that I would not appear to myself ` 


as a man utterly and entirely concerned with words alone, and who 
would never willingly lay hold of any practical task.” Concerned lest he 
betray the cause of philosophy and disgrace himself as an idle dreamer, 
the sixty-year-old Plato set sail for Syracuse. 

We learn from Plutarch’s biography of Dion that the initial reaction 
to Plato’s efforts was highly propitious, as discourse and philosophy 
became all the rage at court—the palace itself being filled with dust for 
purposes of tracing geometrical figures. The fashion proved short lived, 
however, for within the space of a few months Dion was expelled on a 
charge of plotting with the Carthaginians. Plato himself was not impli- 
cated, and as Dionysios had grown quite fond of him (even jealous of 
Plato’s friendship with Dion), the philosopher was compelled to remain at 
court, his docility assured by repeated promises that Dion would be 
recalled in due course. No communion with philosophy was ever 
achieved, as the slander and intrigues of various factions prevented the 
impressionable tyrant from subjecting himself fully to Plato’s instruc- 
tion. A major military campaign in 365 Bc furnished Dionysios the oppor- 
tunity to release his would-be mentor without public embarrassment, 


and Plato was allowed to return to the safety of the Academy, presently = 


providing haven for the exiled Dion. 

A few years later, in 361.BC, the tyrant once again desired Plato’s 
company and enlisted the support of the Pythagoreans in Italy to convince 
Plato of his renewed interest in philosophy. He also indicated that Dion’s 
fate rested with Plato’s response, a threat that basically forced the disil- 
lusioned philosopher to sail once more into the dangerous waters of Syra- 
cusan politics. The fiasco he expected readily ensued: the tyrant not only 
failed to respond to the call of philosophy, he also opted for a complete 
rupture with the exiled Dion, confiscating his property and compelling his 
wife to wed a court henchman. Plato himself was placed under a form of 
house arrest, being “lodged” among the tyrant’s mercenaries, a number of 
whom made threats against his life, convinced as they were that Plato was 
attempting to eliminate the tyranny, and with it their lucrative employ- 


ment. The captive sage managed to send word to his friend Archytas, | 


the Pythagorean statesman of Tarentum, who promptly sent an embassy 
that secured Plato’s release (360 BC). His travails were not yet over: with 
the breach between Dionysios and Dion now complete and irreparable, 
the latter began preparations for war. His vast private fortune enabled 
him to recruit an army of elite mercenaries, and many of his aristocratic 
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:: friends from the Academy rallied to his cause, including Speusippus 
~ Plato’s nephew and eventual successor, Plato himself refused to join fhe 
expedition, however, pointing to his advanced age (nearing seventy) and 
>the fact that he had “broken bread” with Dionysios and thereby estab- 
; lished sacred ties of guest fellowship. The feasibility of the invasion must 
have seemed a grave matter of doubt as well, for after three years prepa- 
-fation, it was a line of only five vessels—conveying eight hundred men 
and a surplus arsenal of weapons—that set sail against one of the most 
formidable military powers in the Hellenic world. 
Incapable of challenging the tyrant’s forces in direct combat, Dion’s 
-strategy was premised on sparking an internal uprising.” Plutarch relates 
that several Academics had circulated among the Syracusans during 
‘Plato’s second stay at the court and had discovered that popular support 
would be forthcoming if Dion chose to act. The intelligence proved 
ccurate, for as Dion’s private army marched towards the city, it was 
joined along the way by armed contingents from several subject poleis 
3 and by large numbers of Syracusan peasants, their objective succinctly 
_ conveyed by a stirring chorus of eleutheria, ‘freedom’, that heralded 
_ their advance. Dionysios was absent from the capital during this critical 
moment, having recently embarked on a military venture in Italy with a 
portion of his fleet. Employing a ruse that drew most of the remaining 
mercenaries away from the city, Dion entered Syracuse without oppo- 
sition amid wild rejoicing by the citizenry. He and his brother were 
elected stratégous autokratoras, and twenty others were chosen to form 
_ 4 provisional council. Upon learning of these matters days later, the 
_ tyrant returned to his island citadel in the harbor, determined to estore 
the autocracy. 
E During the protracted struggle that ensued, Dion’s liberation forces 
Were joined by an armament of ships and soldiers under the command of 
Heraclides, a man of democratic leanings previously exiled by the 
tyrant. Opposition to the tyranny now began rupturing along the class 
divide, as the masses turned increasingly to Heraclides, while the rich 
nd noble rallied to the conservative Dion, In the aftermath of five 
decades of tyrannical rule, marked by population transfers, banishments 
and confiscations, relief and redress for economic hardship naturally 
formed the core of the democratic program. Particularly urgent was the 
need for land redistribution, a demand vigorously defended in the assem- 
bly on the principle that “equality is the basis of freedom (eleutheria) 
while poverty brings slavery (douleia) to the dispossessed.”* Dion 
nwisely attempted to block this measure, and for his efforts was deposed 
as supreme general. Shortly thereafter he and his supporters were driven 
rom the city by the democrats—a departure that provided Dionysios his 
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opportunity. Having secured reinforcements from Italy, the tyrant’s mer- ; 


cenaries launched a surprise counterraid that succeeded in recapturing 
much of the city. The hard-pressed citizens had but one remaining hope: 
the recall of Dion and his men. Plato’s erémenos responded magnani- 
mously and heroically, drove the foe back into the island fortress, and was 
hailed as the savior of his polis. At long last the tyrant’s son—who had 


assumed command following Dionysios’ earlier escape—surrendered the . 
8 


island to Dion in 355 Bc. The stage was now seemingly set for a Pla- 
tonic reformation of the Syracusan politeia. 

Dion’s first measure upon his return to power had been to annul 
earlier decrees entailing redistributions of the land, and he steadfastly 


opposed all additional requests of that kind. With intransigence ruling out - 


compromise, the Syracusan citizenry began splitting once again into rival 
factions, ‘the notables’ and ‘the best’ (gnôrimoi and aristoi) supporting 
Dion, while ‘the nautical mob’ and ‘vulgar craftsmen’ (nautikos ochlos 
and banausoi} pressed for a return to democracy. Dion’s own constitu- 
tional objective was to establish some form of oligarchical governing 
apparatus that, according to Plato’s surmise, would administer the affairs 
of state in accordance with the principles of isonomia, ‘equality under the 
law’. Plutarch provides a less guarded characterization of Dion’s political’ 
vision:* 


It was his intention to prevent an unrestrained democracy (which he did not 
even regard as a constitution at all, but—in Plato’s words—a kind of “bazaar 
of polities”), and to introduce and set in order a blend of democracy and 


kingship on the Spartan and Kretan model, wherein an aristocracy presides - 


over and controls the most important affairs. 


Within short order, however, suspicion began to mount that Dion 
was himself intending to reign as tyrant (he had conspicuously refrained 


from destroying the island fortress); and following the assassination of the 


democrat Heraclides by Dion’s associates—a murder Dion had sanc- 
tioned—the prospects for tyranny seemed very real indeed. Whether Dion 


intended to rule as a kind of philosopher-king is uncertain, for before his: 


plans were fully implemented or made clear, he was cut down in 354 Bc 
by assassins in the employ of his Athenian comrade Callippus, a fellow 
Academic. There followed a succession of transitory tyrannies—Callippus, 
Dion’s nephews, even Dionysios again, who returned in 346 Bc—and 
amid the factional violence and political anarchy that attended these san- 
guinary struggles the once great empire of Syracuse disintegrated, and 
virtually all of Greek Sicily fell under the sway of petty tyrants and their 
mercenary armies. As M. I. Finley characterized the situation, “outright 
gangsterism had taken over.”* 
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-The pressing need for the public apologia of the Seventh Letter should 
‘now be clear: far from effecting any positive changes in Syracusan life, the 
attempt to wed politics and philosophy had ended in unmitigated disaster 
with the Academy itself stained by the bloody crimes of assassins. Plato’s 
own involvement as the “educator of a tyrant” was a complete failure— 
: though throughout he appears to have been a rather helpless and reluctant 
participant, motivated less by any real expectation of success than by the 
_sense of shame that torments the contemplative personality whenever 
onfronted by a challenge to translate theory into practice. He did choose 
articipation, however, and it is clear that he saw in his beloved Dion a 
champion worthy of his philosophical ideals, “a man dikaios, andreios 
sôphrôn, and philosophos.”” The inability to convert Dionysios to phi- 
losophy could be rationalized as an unsuitable test case, and that is appar- 
ently how Plato himself judged the matter, for he never abandoned the 
otion that the conversion of autocrats offered the quickest and easiest 
oute to social melioration.* The calamitous miscarriage of Dion’s enter- 
rise posed a more difficult problem, for not only was Dion Plato’s close 
personal friend, his erémenos, he also represented the living embodiment 
of the ideal Platonic ruler. That latter aspect becomes particularly manifest 


__ when one examines Plato’s Politikos, or ‘Statesman’, a dialogue generally 


dated between 367 and 357 Bc, the decade of his most intense personal 
involvement in the affairs of Syracuse. 


Employing his new method of logical division to reach a definition of 


__ the true statesman as one who is responsible for the “tendance” or care of 


a human community, Plato goes on to stress that it is the distinguishing 
ark of the true politikos that he alone possesses requisite knowledge in 
atters of ruling. Since such knowledge takes precedence over all other 
political concerns—including constitutional structures, codes of law, and 
even the consent of the governed—those special few who possess it are to 
be accorded considerable license in their “tendance” of the community:” 


In purging the Polis for the good, they may put some of the citizens to death 
and banish others, or reduce the population by sending off colonies like bees 
from a hive, or augment it by admitting to citizenship those from the outside. 
So long as they follow knowledge and justice, thus preserving and improving 


` the community so far as is possible, this alone according to our standards 
must be called the true politeia, 


=> In defending this authoritarian doctrine, Plato deploys one of his 
favored analogies, that between politics and medicine. He maintains that 


_ the true statesman governs in much the same manner as the true physician 


heals: not on the basis of wealth or poverty, or on any rigid, written 
instructions, but solely on the expertise or knowledge appropriate to 
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these respective tasks. Indeed, the claims of epistémé are so overriding that 
they are to take precedence even over the willingness of subjects and 
patients to undergo tendance and therapy! And when pointedly asked if it: 


is not the case that “persuasion” is a necessary part of the statesman’s art, ` 


Plato again invokes the medical analogy, declaring that if a physician: 
effects a cure by imposing treatment on an unwilling patient, it would be 


absurd to hold that the physician had transgressed or violated the art of. 


medicine. So, analogously, with the actions of the true statesman, who 
overturns written laws and ancestral customs and so forces the citizens 


into juster, greater, nobler actions: 


No wrong can possibly be done by rulers so minded, so long as they preserve ` 


the one great principle, that they must always administer justice to those in 
the Polis, using intelligence and skill (meta nou kai technés), and so save 
and improve the citizens so far as is possible, 


Plato immediately concedes that where the philosopher-statesman 


does not appear, the primacy of law must be maintained. For though 
Normos is an imperfect master, too general and rigid to provide justice ini: 


all particular cases, it is “second best” after true knowledge, and therefore 


much to be preferred over the private and factional interests of those. 
lacking true wisdom. Such a backhanded compliment does little to: 
resolve the tension, however, for in theoretically allowing for the possi- ; 
bility of a philosopher-king, Plato legitimizes the kind of “savior with a © 
sword” figure that Dion personified and a handful of other Academics $ 
attempted to imitate. The least that can be said here is that a philosophy « 


that sanctions the purging and cauterizing of unwilling subjects is dis- 


pensing a very dangerous and heady medicine; and in light of the doctrine, 
it is not at all surprising that the legacy of the Academy is burdened by the 


record of members turned tyrant and assassin. 


The depth of Plato’s involvement in the affairs at Syracuse and the 
magnitude of the ensuing disaster were experiences that could not pass: 
without occasioning a reexamination of his political philosophy. And it 
appears that Plato did indeed come to grudgingly appreciate that the : 
“real world of politics” was less malleable to the ordering vision of phi- 
losophy than he had originally supposed. The first signs of that rethinking ` 
can be found in the “postmortem” that is the Seventh Letter, addressed to 
the followers of Dion who were then seeking his advice, There he con- 
spicuously avoids mention of the “true statesman” whose knowledge 


raises him above the law, and rather pointedly declares “do not subjec 


Sicily or any other polis to human masters, but to the laws—this is my 
doctrine!” Moreover, the ominous medical analogies of the Politikos are 
now recast so that the patient’s willingness to undergo treatment becomes: 
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the primary consideration, with the consequence that Plato here con- 
demns the purgative methods of exile and death he had earlier sanc- 
tioned.” That this revision was not simply a defensive move to blunt crit- 
icism of the Syracusan tragedy is clear from Plato’s last words on the 
subject, the Laws, written during the final years of his life. 

A massive tome offering a host of detailed legislative proposals for the 
proper ordering of Polis life (“not Ten Commandments,” Finley humor- 
ously notes, “ but ten thousand”), the Laws has been generally regarded as 
practical manual for lawgivers, Plato’s paradigmatic bequest to his 
associates in the Academy and to any existing or future rulers who might 
be interested in ordaining “the good” for themselves and their cities 

Despite the limitations of Nomos that he had earlier exposed in cham i 
: oning the “true statesman” of the Politikos, Plato now holds that fhe 
salvation of a community depends on the subordination of human author- 
ities to the rule of law—a self-correction he justifies by the parenthetical 
comment that “a man is always most shortsighted in such matters in his 
youth, and most farsighted in old age.” The ideal of the philosopher- 
king is likewise abandoned as a practical impossibility, though Plato still 
lings to his vision as philosophically true: 





There is no man whose nature is naturally competent both to perceive what 
is beneficial for mankind in civic life and, perceiving it, to be always able and 
willing to do what is best. For in the first place, it is hard to perceive that a 
true political art cares for the community and not the individual for the 
common interest binds poleis together, the private tears them asunder—and 
` that it benefits both the community and the individual if public interests 
take precedence over private. Secondly, even if someone perceived the nature 
of these things and sufficiently mastered this techné, and afterwards became 
an absolute and unchecked ruler of a Polis, he would never be able to abide 
by this view and spend his life fostering the civic koinônia, with private 
» interests subordinate to the public. Rather, his mortal nature (thnété physis) 
will always urge him towards aggrandizement and self-interested action 
(pleonexia kai idiopragia), avoiding pain and pursuing pleasure without rea- 
„Son, and placing both of these in preference to what is better and more just 
So creating darkness within itself, this mortal nature will in the end fill both 
the man and the entire Polis with all manner of evil. Yet if ever there should 
arise a man begotten by a divine fate, competent by nature and with the 
capacity to attain this stature, he would need no laws as rulers over him. For 
there is no law or ordinance that is greater than knowledge, nor is it right for 
intelligence to be subject or slave to anything, but to be the tales of all things 
if it is in fact true and free in its nature. But at present there is no such mele 

anywhere, except in a small degree; wherefore we must choose what is second 
: best, ordinance and law, which look to and take heed of the general, but a 
incapable of regarding every case. i j 
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As he expresses it elsewhere, “we are talking to men, not ods,” and a 
p > 8 














































absolute power necessarily gluts those of human nature “with hubri: 
and injustice,” it is imperative that civic life be founded on the rule of law 
which constitutes the instantiation or “dispensation of nous.”™ Thus i 























the second-best (but best possible) polity of the Laws, it will not be 























philosophers who are empowered to rule in accordance with their knowl- 
































edge of the Good, but civic magistrates who administer the dictates of. 
sovereign Nomos. The institutional arrangements of the Republic that had 
fostered the emergence of philosophical natures and had insulated the 
Guardians from particular interests are accordingly dispensed with in 
the Laws, which substitutes a social order rather closely modelled after: 











the Spartan politeia. . 
As with his cherished philosopher-king ideal, Plato does not repud 



























ate the polity of the Republic as flawed in principle, but only unrealistic i 
practice, fit perhaps “for gods or sons of gods” but “beyond the presen 



































birth, rearing and education” of men. Thus, notwithstanding that a “com 
munism of women, children, and all possessions” would constitute the 
best way of life, “reflection and experience” indicate that this ideal is 






































unattainable; and so traditional family units as well as the private own- 
ership of property are to be allowed, though not without restrictions, 
The territory upon which the new polis will be founded is to be par- 
celled into five thousand equal allotments, each k/éros henceforth hered: 
itary and inalienable. As in Lycurgus’ Sparta, no citizen will be allowed to. 
engage in the vulgar callings of merchant trade or craftwork, on the 

ground that such activities necessarily corrupt the soul through the shame- _ 
less pursuit of private gain. Nor will citizens be required to perform ma 

ual labor on their own behalf: estates are to be “let out to slaves who will 
render up from the land such produce as is sufficient for men living mod: 
erately.” As a further check against the pernicious influence of pecuniary 
concerns, the private ownership of gold and silver is forbidden, and’a 




































































































































strictly local currency will be employed for all internal transactions (sim 
ilar to the Spartan use of iron spits). And as “it is impossible for a man of 






























































extreme wealth to be also extremely good,” no citizen will be allowed to. 
accumulate possessions exceeding four times the value of his k/éros, with 
all surpluses accruing to the polis. In short, disparities in wealth will be 
minimized so as to eliminate the basic cause of civic factionalism, i.e., the. 
opposition between rich and poor; while all economic production and 
commercial activity will be turned over to metics and slaves (revealingly 
characterized as “men whose corruption would not entail a great dis- 
grace for the polis”), thereby freeing the citizens—a landed gentry simila 
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a Inasmuch as despotism and excessive liberty are the two ext 

hat destroy civic communalism, the political apparatus of the tae 
must be established on the basis of a balanced mixture, a bl Joe o 
monarchical, aristocratic, and democratic features.“ In lieù of th sce 
eee fas of oe the traditional ideal of Nomos Bee 
‘the is King’, is to be enthroned in an extensi 
‘ing all facets of Polis life, including politics, religion a ilies 
relations, and education. Administrative and enforcement res nsibili 

ties are to be vested in various boards and offices whose eee ie 
elected on the basis of personal excellence in citizenship, thereb are 
ing an aristocracy of merit. To ensure balance from the o ale ergs 

asure of democratic practice is to be allowed in the fora of ae on 
; the equitable rule of law, and in the principle of open eligibility for 


m oe ete the ae was the inculcation of civic virtue 
n Izens, a charge that Plato accepts a i 
m s the primary responsi- 
ene pins Before all else, then, the educational pei must 
e est is i on a sound basis, and as “the Polis teaches man,” this nec 
. . 2 
é Sari y on sa reformation of the entire cultural sphere. Although Plato 
mes pai es in traditional terms, “the training in areté from child 
_ hood onwards which engenders i 
an ardent and passionate desi 
o hi ar ire t 
poe a perfect ee (teleos polités), one knowing how to rule and be 
Hed with justice,” the normative conte i 
uke nt of that education differs si 
i ' i rs sig- 
icantly from conventional practice.” As in the Republic, Plato mae 
ains that a rigorous censorship of all ials is ne : 
is cultural materials is n i 
ng are to learn that the good j PASEN 
i good, the just, the pleasant, and 
a , the p nt, and the noble are 
1 m each other. Unseemly m 
l in ; ths, legends th 
suitable role models, musi eerie e ereh 
, musical modes that excite the lo j 
i wer elements 
" in 
i iene and all other cultural productions that undermine the call 
a eee banned, including tragic drama. Somewhat 
ie sae sate aoe = ee comedy, though of a controlled 
ev » In which the objects of satire ar i i 
vite e to be restricted to 
ee and alee slaves or foreigners. More fundamen 
Ly, the artist in the Law-state will be igati ; 
1 i under an obligati 
ontour his art to the requi EEA 
conto quirements of moral excell b i 
zelebrating virtue and ing vi e eo 
leb. condemning vice—he will al 
abe will also be compelled to 
ed pains powers, on the ground that all innovation and aaa 
re ide ~is highly perilous.” Hence Plato’s peculiar fascination 
ca a : pee he lauds for the cultural rigidity it has displayed 
g niformity of its art over the preceding ten thousand years!* 
































to the Spartan Homoioi—for the more noble pursuits of public service i 
politics, culture, and war.” 















































































































































































































































Indocin ters 
sae ae and conditioning are thus central in the socialization of 
‘oung, but Plato appreciates that mature compliance with any moral 
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code presupposes a measure of reasoned acceptance 
Toward that end, he proposes that the legislative art be significantly 


broadened: all major injunctions and regulations of the lawcode are to be ` 


prefaced by written accounts that provide rational justifications for each 
statute. Beyond strengthening the devotion and commitment of the citi- 
zens to the laws, these educational “preambles” will also assist the law- 


giver in his other major task, that of fostering phronésis (‘practical wis-. 


dom’) and eradicating anoia (‘ignorance’ within the community.” 
8 8 y 


Owing to the “universal weakness of human nature,” these educa- 
nal techniques can never fully reform and restrain those whose hard 
natures are “unsoftened” by paideia. A comprehensive criminal code is. 
therefore necessary as a safeguard against the recalcitrant few, and it 
must be composed of three essential features: hortative preambles enjoin- 
ing obedience to the laws; explicit penal sanctions for all offenses; and 
grim warnings of postmortem punishments in Hades and of the sufferings 
that will attend the rebirth of souls contaminated by evil. The primary- 
aim of subjecting the offender to punishments—branding, flogging, incar-- 
ceration, the pillory—is to improve his character through chastisement; 
where such correction fails, or where the offense is beyond redemption: 
(e.g treason with the enemy, factionalism), the community has no. 


tio 


recourse but to impose death or exile. 


The reference to judgment in the afterlife is not an incidental remark. 
in Plato’s last great vision of social reconstruction; the religious founda- 
tions of the Law-state are in fact stressed throughout, and the keynote of 
the entire composition is undoubtedly the celebrated comment that God, 
not man, is “the measure of all things.” An examination of Plato’s com: 
plicated theological views is beyond our present concern, but it is worth 
noting that as he restricted the scope of philosophic wisdom in his second: 
best polity, religious values—though always present in his dialogues— 
assume a much more direct and extensive normative authority. Indeed, in 
the closing books of the Laws, Plato makes it clear that the preservation 
of the entire legal-political order depends ultimately upon the citizenry’s 
adherence to proper beliefs about the divine. The three great theological” 
falsehoods—that the gods do not exist, that they take no interest in 
human affairs, that they can be seduced from justice by lavish offerings— 
these blasphemies must be eradicated and suppressed, preferably by per- 

suasion, but by force if necessary. A variety of detailed arguments are pre- _ 
sented that are intended to refute not only the materialistic cosmologies of | 
the physikoi that promote atheism, but also the many unseemly myths 
that compromise traditional morality. Should these arguments—which are 
to be incorporated in the lawcode—fail to dissuade the citizen from impi- _ 
ety, the offender will be incarcerated for therapy in a kind of mental: 


by the citizens. = 
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_ institution, the séphronistérion, and eventually executed if he fail 
-purge his psyché of heresy. Plato’s demand for religious orthodox cen 
uncompromising that he reserves the same corrective procedure f : ‘ll 
atheists, including those who shun injustice and evil.” pk 
The grand exercise in legislation is finally brought to a close with 
: discussion of the infamous ‘Nocturnal Council’ (nukterinos sullego oe 
_ institution charged with “preserving the laws and the Seon oe as 
the sinister title and its stated function mislead: the name simpl melee í 
ithe time of day in which the members assemble to conduct thee tls i 
(in the predawn hours); while the responsibility for “preserving” Be 
l egal-political order actually brings with it powers that raise the No i 
nal Council to a position of dominance. Composed of the senior ne ou 
rates, various religious officials, other noteworthy citizens, and a nu abet 
f younger associates distinguished for their virtue, this siall nore I of 
perhaps sixty or so men is to oversee “all that occis concernin eh 
polis,” though its precise statutory authority is to be left uns ecified, il 
the council actually convenes and determines this for itself. More a i 
ig perhaps is the laudatory manner in which the members are ch ae 
terized: “possessed of all virtue,” these are individuals who are ca hee 
discerning the Forms among the many particulars, and h h wil 
serve as “the inter i i EE 
e preters, teachers, legislators, and guardians of all the 
rest.” That all-encompassing supervision calls to mind the philosoph 
rulers of the Republic, which is presumably Plato’s EAE S Yi fre. 
quently refers to the members of the Nocturnal Council as simpl “the 
ri Indeed, it is explicitly noted that men of such SOE ar 
ities will require an advanced education i egitimi 
both the theory of the Republic and the a i 
subject of training a political elite. Once such figures are aon fully 
selected and properly educated,” it becomes essential that “the bolie be 
civered over to this divine council” for tendance, thereby i ss 
ida ie corruption and conflict that presently disfigure the course of 
a = ee oe of the Laws thus makes it clear that while 
aa be © temper or modify. his earlier sociopolitical views, he 
ri in elt constrained to abandon them. If philosophy could not 
aes es ana world, then wisdom must be instantiated in 
a a a oe Gece ee 
timeless truths. Though chastened x mari a 
ruth ugl Plato 
aered o conviction that true knowledge must be ae to et 
i power if the moral regeneration of society is to become a waki 
reality rather than a fanciful dream. ee 
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_ politeia of “man-taming” Sparta (despite its excessive militarism) and 
“condemned that of democratic Athens, was precisely because the latter 
had, in his view, allowed the individual “license to do whatever he likes.” 
an anarchic principle destructive of the communal bond.” It is therefore 
_ quite misleading to charge Plato with “totalitarianism” in this regard 
for his theorizing did not presuppose the kind of bifurcation of ee 
and “society” characteristic of modernity—something quite alien to Greek 
thought and practice, given that the self-governing citizenry constituted 
the “state.” Like his predecessors, Plato’s perception was grounded in a 
tradition that held that the Polis was the collective magnification of the 
_ citizen’s life and powers, a quasi-divine normative authority that made the 
good life—the life of eudaimonia and areté—possible for its civic progeny 
The analogue to this communal ideal was the focus on virtues paa 
mane to the status of citizenship, and here too Plato’s traditionalism is 
quite pronounced, seeing that the object of moral edification throughout 
his writings is not humanity at large, not “man” distinct from the social 
‘positions he occupies, but rather the citizen of Polis society. To be sure, in 
following up the Sokratic identification of virtue with knowledge Plato 
transvalued conventional standards by investing them with copnitixe 
qualities that minimized their dependence on particular social roles; but it 
is still worth stressing that the potential carrier of “human valne” still 
remained the citizen, while all “outsiders” were in some sense beyond 
the pale. Hence the judgment that metics and slaves—unlike pea 
were men whose “corruption” from degrading trade and labor brought 
no great disgrace to the Polis and that barbaroi were fit to be warred 
upon and enslaved. Not only is there no notion in the Platonic corpus that 
slavery is an evil or unnatural institution, but inasmuch as the manifesta- 
ion of excellence as a citizen presupposes freedom from direct productive 
abor and leisure for public service, the enslavement of outsiders consti- 
tutes a sociological imperative, in Plato’s model communities no less than 
in conventional Polis society. Nor can Plato be regarded as particularly 
progressive on the subject of interpolis relations, for though pan-Hel- 
_lenic sentiments are occasionally expressed (most notably in his request 
that Greeks refrain from enslaving each other and limit their mutual wars 
to chastisements rather than savage reprisals), the insular world of Polis 
Society remains the canvas upon which Plato illustrates the life of perfect 
_ Virtue. Indeed, even in his revolutionary demand that politics be transfig- 
ured in the light of true philosophy, Plato adheres to the Polecitizen 
Standard by justifying the rule of philosophy on the ground that conven- 
onal political practice—whether oligarchical, democratic, or tyranni- 
al—had manifestly failed in its traditional responsibility of “makin the 
izens better” by educating them in the ways of areté. : 


Having outlined the major themes in Plato’s social philosophy, along 
with the pertinent biographical facts, we are now in a position to situate. 
his thought in the wider cultural and social context from which it emerged 
and to which it responded. In an effort to facilitate that task, the basic 
volitional-cognitive structures that comprise Plato’s “world view” will be: 
analytically separated and examined for the various assumptions, lin- = 
guistic modes, inconsistencies, and internal limits that most plausibly 
suggest some form of sociological “determination” or anchorage.‘ From 
the preceding review of Plato’s social diagnoses and recommended ther- 
apies, three such noetic complexes or patterns are identifiable: his com- 
mitment to the prevailing Polis-citizen normative tradition; his identifi- = 
cation with the cultural ethos of the aristocracy; and his revolutionary: 
conception of philosophy as a transfiguring power. Although the philo- 
sophical component is unquestionably the dominant cognitive modality in ` 
Plato’s consciousness, and indeed critically expands, refines, and at certain 
points even transcends both the Polis-citizen and the aristocratic tradi- 
tions, it is also true that these latter two cultural legacies significantly 
constrain, channel, and inform a number of postulates and axioms centra 
to Plato’s philosophy. 
Let us begin with the obvious: no sage or artist ever creates ex nihilo, 
but must necessarily work with—and possibly through—a socially inher- ` 
ited aggregate of mental categories, values, perceptions, and modes of 
discourse. The major cultural traditions and socialization practices of | 
Polis society have been delineated in earlier chapters, and both as a citizen 
and as an aristocrat, Plato was heir to that endowment. Perhaps the: 
clearest manifestation of the formative influence of Plato’s milieu upon his 
reflective processes is the marked prominence he accords to the ideals o 
civic virtue and devoted service to the Polis, principles upon which he was. 
nurtured from youth onwards through various media of cultural expres- 
sion. Far from rejecting the regnant Polis-citizen value system, Plato’s: 
philosophical reason is in large measure directed towards the normative 
exaltation and practical realization of its principles—as evidenced by his 
seemingly obsessive quest for unity within the civic community and the: 
variety of radical methods he proposed to further that end. It is instructive 
to recall that the subordination of private to communal interests was not 
simply a long-standing Greek ideal, it was to a large extent contemporary: 
practice, mandated by a legal-political apparatus that penetrated deeply 
into the spheres of the personal, regulating such familial concerns as mar=: 
riage, inheritance, and legitimacy, and demanding of its citizenry various: 
compulsory services ranging from liturgical benefactions to the duties of: 
the hoplite-warrior. Plato’s social philosophy was in fundamental accord: 
with that communal ethos, and one of the reasons why he praised the: 
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As we have seen, however, Plato’s appeal to communalism and ; 
notion of citizenship is scarcely a neutral one, being informed by a: 
marked aristocratic bias at several critical points. Full political participa- 
tion by the “multitude,” the démos, is attacked with an almost reflexive . 
scorn throughout, and so too the democratic principle of equality, which 
is assailed for “distributing a kind of equality to equals and unequals: 
alike.” We are repeatedly informed that the masses are congenitally 
incapable of either the love of wisdom or the true art of politics, from 
which it follows that for their own benefit and that of the community, the 
multitudes should be guided and governed by those few who are “fit by 
nature both to engage in philosophy and to rule in the Polis.” More 
revealing still of an aristocratic animus is the invidious language that: 


















































Plato frequently employs in referring to the démos. To characterize one’s. 
fellow citizens as “wild beasts,” “the wretched multitude,” “the great 
beast,” “a manifold and many-headed beast,” to speak derisively of “the 
mania of the multitude” and to compare life of the many, hoi polloi, 












































with that of “cattle which are ever grazing, fattening, and copulating,”: 
surely all this bears the impress of a reactionary class ideology rather 

than any philosophical insight.” Plato’s advocacy of communalism and 
civic harmony is thus gravely compromised by a manner of expression. 
that remains shackled to the deadweight of traditional aristocratic preju-. 
dice. Even in so original and vital a subject as the nature of the human 
psyché, Plato’s thought seems bound by the constraining vocabulary and 
imagery of partisan politics. The tripartite structure of the soul is 












described in explicit “constitutional” terms, with the rational element fit 
for rule, the spirited for war and control, and the appetitive for slavery. 
Disorder in the soul is correspondingly characterized as a form of stasi 

sparked whenever the massive appetitive part raises faction and “attempts 
to enslave those elements which it is not fit by genos (‘race’ or ‘descent’) 
to rule.”” In wedding such provocative language with the avowed pur: 





























pose of elucidating the parallels between psyché and polis, self and soci- 
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chy. For those accustomed to rule, the art of politics is the art of c l 
of imposition rather than compromise, with the consequence ce oa 
disturbances are regarded as symptoms of disease or anarchy that ae 
suppression rather than mediation. Plato’s affinity with this Se en 
revealed in his marked preference for analogies and meta rae eee 
-Best that political solutions are possible only through salve Pa Ee 
: ee coupled with passive acceptance from below: e.g., the as 
“physician” who cures the diseases of the body politic (sometimes through 
2 cauterization”); as the “navigator” whose knowledge of the he sil 
reality allows him alone to pilot the ship of state; as the “royal eae > 
who skillfully intertwines the threads of unity within the fabric of ite 
There is a similar social basis for the aesthetic-normative dain d i 
that pervade Plato’s discourse; limit, proportion, symmetry, har a 
order, etc., are all concepts with an intuitive appeal to ruling ie rivile ved 
trata, whose position of preeminence fosters an idealization of enn if 
taditional social arrangements and a corresponding aversion to ch a 
complexity, and diversity. Plato’s aristocratic aesthetic features ia 
“standard the social value of art, its formative influence upon hier ia 
acter and the political order, and it is that orientation that explai : his 
seemingly perverse desire to prevent all novelty and reduce vie in he 
cultural sphere. “To bar men from their own imaginations,” J ob Bi : 
: ckhardt’s incisive characterization of Plato’s intentions, js abe f i 
tive—but dehumanizing—method of social control.” a sa 
3 Perhaps the most important limitation that Plato’s aristocratic h 
tage imposed on his philosophy concerns the inconsistenc Ree his 
requently expressed scorn for the ignorant masses of unanit on be P 
REA RA P e of the psyché on the other. Tt is the ise 
pi e that fosters Plato’s authoritarian paternalism, his emphasi 
4 ake = oe while the latter celebrates the liberating 
apa He now: edge and the critical impulse enshrined in his memorable 
axim, “the unexamined life is not worth living.” The chasm separating 

















ety, there seems little doubt that Plato’s understanding of “psychology”: 
was in part a projection of his sociopolitical attitudes, and that the stated 
cotrespondence between the nonrational, appetitive element of the indi- 
vidual soul and the ignorant, passion-driven social multitudes was 
intended to legitimize the rule of a philosophically informed political 


elite.” 3 
Plato’s conception of conventional politics likewise betrays its. 













































grounding in the aristocratic world view, as it is characteristic of rulin 




















elites—and particularly those whose grip on power has been loosened— 




















to regard the political realm not as an arena for the adjudication of legit 





























imate conflicts, but as a state or condition of health-disease, order-anar 


























































‘h ie ee is unbridged in Plato’s writings, for the anthropo- 
3 = ism between the wise few and the ignorant many (integral to 
T oe paine saa explicitly related to the doctrines pertaining to 
E a ortality, its kinship with the divine, and its linkage with the 
z ory of the supersensible Forms (all integral to Plato’s ethical and meta- 
Der e Indeed, there are several striking passages that present 

P renl ig oe n of reason and the psychê that stand in sharp 
PEN negative assessment of the common man’s capacity for 
A suite paras and virtue that Plato draws in his political com- 
ae he : e abe allegory of the cave, Plato stresses that education 
atter of putting vision into a blind eye, but in redirecting sight to 
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the true reality, a practical possibility since “the dynamis (‘capacity’ or 
‘power’) to learn and the organ by which we do so are within the psyché. - 
of each of us.” Moreover, Plato declares that the aretê of thinking or 
understanding (to phronein), which is “more divine” than all other excel- 
lences, “never loses its dynamis, but depending on its direction is either 
useful and beneficial or useless and harmful.” Temporarily entombed 
within the body, the psyché is unavoidably contaminated by the earthly 
dross of sensuous appetites and desires, but Plato maintains that these 
“leaden weights” that pull the soul downward can be “hammered off” by 
education and the true love of wisdom—or as he expresses it elsewhere, 

they can be “canalized” into higher pursuits.” The logical implications of 
Plato’s theory of Anamnesis also point to a potential panhuman emanci- 
pation:” l 
The psyché, since it is immortal and has come to birth many times, has seen i 




























what is here and in Hades and all things, so there is nothing which it has not 
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ERE we seem driven to the conclusion that ideology has here 
ecisive manner, as Plato’s aristocrati i i 
tic animus against the 
: ai E R logical social implications of his panhuman doc 
e immortal, quasi-divine psychê i i i 
e im ychê, and substitutes instead 
cated version in which the wi ae 
ise few must govern the a iti 
=the best interest of all concerned. eran 
> oe 3 his identification with certain features of the Polis-citizen and 
= aristocratic traditions, however, the philosopher is also quite clearly a 
Pat apart, a circumstance Plato both lauds and laments throughout his 
: ie Since it is not the Polis but the Form of the Good that is the 
igl EE N standard for the philosopher, and since, correspond- 
: g ab = not the citizen—nor even the aristocrat—but the lover of wis- 
a Pe : is judged the true carrier of human value, the philosopher’s 
Š saan hip to conventional society will always be tenuous. To remold 
oth Polis and citizen in the light of philosophical reason was Plato’s 











learned. No wonder, then, that it can recollect what it knew previously 








regarding virtue and other things. For as all nature is akin and as the psyché 
has learned everything, there is nothing to prevent a man after recollecting 
one thing—which is what men call learning—from finding out all the rest 
himself, if he is courageous and does not weary of the search. For all seeking 
and learning is nothing but recollection (anamnésis). 


Finally, we should note that Plato never abandoned the Socratic 
paradox that “no one willingly does wrong,” a thesis that attributes all 
errot and vice to the pursuit of “false” goods, a miscalculation occa- <: 
sioned by unintentional ignorance of what is truly valuable and benefi-:: 
cial.” This intellectualist orientation, combined with the notion that: 





































human beings naturally desire the good, similarly reinforces the emanci- 
patory conception of the psyché, inasmuch as a proper education holds 
the promise of eliminating the causes of wrongdoing.” . 

Why, then, does Plato seek to restrict political power and authority to 
a select few, and confine the citizen masses to a form of “passive citizen- 
















ship” in which they are denied any self-directive capacity? Why, indeed,:: 






















does Plato insist on a rigid and narrow functional specialization in the 
Republic, a format in which the vast majority of citizens are excluded 
from the communism scheme and the advanced system of education and 
are thereby consigned to practices that will further corrupt their souls?” 
Since Plato’s philosophy demands a reformation of human character and 











society, it will not do to suggest that he simply concluded from the present 





























state of corruption that most individuals are inherently benighted and 

















therefore beyond significant redemption. Nor does the transmigration 

















theory with its inferior reincarnations for the wicked entirely satisfy, fo 




















on that principle all effort at social reconstruction would appear mean 

























































































































































































































Lad metic a on his gee in practical realization was never so 
e failed to stress the independent, t 
strc he. transcendental value of 
F depe : alue of the 
ee life. Hence the oscillations within the Platonic corpus 
? ate. ae of critical engagement on the one hand and of detached 
: ion on the other, radical extremes that Plato managed to encom- 


pass within his expansive concepti i i 
s ception of philosophy as a healing art for 


S.IV THE MINOR SOKRATICS AND 
THE 
ONSET OF NORMATIVE INDIVIDUALISM 


‘As discussed n Cl apte: 4I V the evolution ac olesc ent edi 1catt I+ 
í } ia 5 f in n on in 
j y p 1 during the second half f fif centur y estab- 
cism and l gi h l er. li m that en ed did m ch tc 
1 ogic, I e f Ow Ing of intellectua S h 
: su u > 
fe the horizons of Hellenic culture but h anc: pation of critical 
broaden 3 the em 1 
reason from the confines of t ad tio: ais Wa: ot W the st costs. Almost 
2 mediately th h al standards was called 
iy . . . . ` 
mto uestio the d cover of cultur al rela 1 m, h | 
h ysis-e€goism. Into this breach stepped yet another proponent of ratio- 
lism, the Athenian Sokrates, who sought to counter the antinomian 
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ers to his fellowship, younger members of the kaloikagathoi as well as 
other aspiring sages and renowned Sophists from all over the Greek 
world, many of whom were initially attracted by the wealth, power, and 
cultural dynamism of imperial Athens.’ 

The reception given to the new wisdom by the public was decidedly 
mixed: renown and riches being awarded in some circles, scorn and per- 
secution in others. Active opposition tended to galvanize around three 
basic charges: that the Sophists were purveying atheism through their 
materialistic cosmologies; that as “excessive intellectualism” supplanted 


the archaia paideia, with its gymnastic regimen for war and sport and its - 


aesthetic refinement, the martial and moral fibre of the citizenry was 
being gravely weakened; and thirdly, that in espousing the relativity of 
Nomos, and in some instances even preaching its subordination to pur- 
ported “laws of nature,” the new education was serving as a nursery for 
tyrants. As public anxiety mounted during the final war- and faction- 
ridden decades of the fifth century, these complaints grew louder, with the 
consequence that Sokrates himself—though not a true Sophist, a “pro- 
fessional” educator—was executed in 399 gc as a threat to the commu- 
nity. l 
Plato’s response to the death of his mentor and the moral and social 
turmoil of his era was examined in the preceding section: a grand, vision- 
ary synthesis that sought to reconstitute the Polis-citizen bond and the 
aristocratic ethos on a higher plane, informed by a philosophical spirit 
fusing the practical turn of the Sokratic “care for the psychê” with the 
metaphysical mysticism of Pythgoreanism. Although his work undoubt- 
edly constitutes the richest development of Sokrates’ legacy, it was not the 
only one, nor, initially, even the most celebrated. Among the associates of 
Sokrates, there were several distinguished sages whose seniority in age and 
experience marked them rather than the youthful Plato as the leading 
“disciples.” Unfortunately, it is extremely difficult to reconstruct the 
philosophies of these so-called minor Sokratics, for their voluminous 
writings are not only lost, save for a few isolated fragments, but the dox- 
ographical summaries preserved in later sources tend to conceal their 
original form, having been recaste in the language of subsequent philo- 
sophical schools, notably the Epicurean and Stoic. Despite these difficul- 
ties, it is essential that brief mention be made of their contributions to the 
intellectual milieu of the early fourth century, both for the exegetical sig- 
nificance that their positions hold for the more prominent themes of oth- 
ers, and for purposes of understanding later philosophical developments. 
Of the dozen or so sophoi who shared Sokrates’ fellowship, three 
(apart from Plato) were to play a significant role in charting the course of 
fourth-century philosophy: Euclides of Megara, Aristippus of Cyrene, 
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and Antisthenes of Athens. Each of these men pursued in a one-sided 
fashion certain aspects of Sokrates’ thought, along with other themes 
traceable to various Sophists and physikoi. Of Euclides and the “Megar- 
ian school” he founded, little need be said here, for his primary Contern 
were in the fields of metaphysical ontology and logic.? Although specific 
doctrines of the Megarians are obscure, they did foster a general skepti- 
cism regarding sensory experience and questioned the capacity of lan- 
guage to convey information about reality—two problems that were to 
Preoccupy much of subsequent philosophy. 


Aristippus (c. 435-350 Bc) was a native of Cyrene, a prosperous Greek 
polis on the Libyan coast, who is said to have first journeyed to Athens 
because of the fame of Sokrates.’ He presented himself as a professional 
educator and after Sokrates’ death migrated to the tyrannical court at 
Syracuse in search of patronage (where he had several bantering encoun- 
ters with Plato). Towards the end of his life he returned to Cyrene and 
there founded the “Cyrenaic school” later headed by his daughter Arete 
and grandson Aristippus. He is generally regarded as the first philosopher 
of hedonism, an orientation he seems to have based on an e ENAR a 

partly derived from Protagoras’ “man-measure” doctrine. Given the a 
ativism of sensory experience, all that can be known with certainty are out 
own particular sensations or emotional states (pathé), not the things that 
cause them (ta pepoiékota ta pathé). From this Aristippus eonelide: that 
our own personal emotions and experiences can be our only legitimate 
concern (natural science and mathematics were dismissed as useless) and 
that rational conduct must seek to promote pleasurable subjective sensa- 
tions, In his own case, that injunction entailed maintenance of an extrav- 
agant life-style replete with luxurious dining and sexual indulgence, the 
latter pursuit including expensive liaisons with many of the most cele- 
brated courtesans of the day. There are several anecdotes and fragments 
that suggest that Aristippus’ hedonism was not unqualified, however, for 


: he does speak of the importance of training and disciplining the psychê 


and insists that ‘practical wisdom’, or phronésis, is required as a calculus 
for conduct. He also holds that the aim, or telos, of hedonism is not a 
total abandonment to sensual delights, but rather a rational control over 
them: “It is not the one who abstains who masters hédoné, but the one 
who experiences it without being wrongly carried away”; or “To master 
pleasures without being overcome is aristos, not their avoidance ™ Asa 
o to this ethos of self-gratification, Aristippus advocated indif- 
erence to the normative claims of the Polis koinônia, and open rejec- 


tion of the duties of citizenship whenever t ict wi i 
nk p ever they conflict with the life of 
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In his Memorabilia, Xenophon preserves a revealing exchange 
between Aristippus and Sokrates on the subject of how an individual 
ought to live, whether in the cultivation of private desires or in the pursuit 
of virtue through public service. To Sokrates’ argument that a readiness to 
endure ponos (‘hard work’, ‘toil’) and the possession of enkrateia (‘self- 
control’) are essential attributes for those aspiring to rule in the Polis, 
Aristippus responds by dismissing such service as an ideal: 

For considering how great a task it is to provide for one’s own needs, it 

seems to me entirely senseless (aphrén) for a man not to be content with that, 

but to take on the added task of providing for the needs of other citizens as 
well. 


Far from regarding political office a great honor—the traditional assess- 
ment—Aristippis actually likens it to slavery: 


For poleis deem it proper to use their leaders just as I use my house-slaves. 
For I require that my servants provide me with the necessities of life in abun- - 
dance, but not to grasp any of these things for themselves. And so too poleis 
believe that their archons are to furnish them with all manner of good things, 
yet must refrain from these things themselves. 


Under such circumstances, one ought surely aim for “the life of greatest 
ease and pleasure.” Sokrates counters by arguing that rulers generally 
live more pleasantly than the ruled and that the politically powerless are 
apt to be treated like slaves by their rulers. Aristippus’ aspiration to follow 
a “middle path” that bypasses both rule and slavery is an illusion, since he 
must perforce “live among men” and therefore either become the ser- 
vant of others or tule himself. Aristippus suggests that as one who will not 
“lock himself up” in any one politeia—i.e., by living as a metic in various 
poleis—he will avoid the factional struggles of political life, and thus 
remain free to pursue his own eudaimonia. Moreover, even if his own 
position entails risks, Sokrates’ alternative is still more unappealing, since 
in his conception the rulers must undergo toil and sacrifice for the col- 
lective good, which Aristippus labels “the folly of voluntary suffering.” 
The debate is brought to a close at this point, with an unpersuaded 
Sokrates offering several encomia on the personal joys that attend service 
to family, friends, and country, and on the superiority of a life of virtue 
over that devoted to sensual vice and idleness.’ 

The meager evidence available makes it difficult to judge Aristippus” 


stature as a thinker, but it does not appear that his was a particularly orig- - 


inal mind, seeing that hedonism and epistemological relativism were both 
of earlier vintage. Indeed, the “cultivation of self” philosophy that he 
advocates seems little more than an intellectual refinement of certain atti- 
tudes and behavioral patterns prevalent among depoliticized sections of 
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the aristocracy and wealthy, the so-called apragmones, or ‘uninvolved’ 
who reacted to the rising influence of the démos, “the ignorant mob,” by 
minimizing their involvement in public affairs in favor of the private leas 
sures of eros, culture, and luxury.‘ This retreat into “passive citizenship” 
had been initially occasioned by the curtailment of aristocratic sewer 
the spheres of war and politics (3.ILiv), but now that decades of faction- 
alism and ruinous interpolis warfare had debased the very ideals of citi- 


E zenship, the attractions of “soft escapism” were naturally more alluring 
The inner connections between a philosophy of leisured hedonism and the 


social position of an apolitical rentier class of slaveowners—of which 
Aristippus was himself a member—are too obvious for comment 


In sharp contrast to Aristippus’ advocacy of pleasure, Antisthenes of 
Athens (c. 446-366 Bc) championed a philosophy of personal renuncia- 
tion and endurance.’ A pupil of the celebrated sophist Gorgias and later a 
devoted companion of Sokrates, Antisthenes was a philosopher of broad 
scholarly concerns. The listed titles of his extensive writings (all lost) arid 
the surviving fragments attest to interests in numerous fields, including 
rhetoric, literary criticism, biology, logic, theology, and ethics. He was an 
early critic of Plato’s Theory of Forms (“A horse I see, but horseness I do 
not see”), and he also raised important logical problems concerning pred- 
ication and contradiction.’ It was in the domain of ethics, however, that 
Antisthenes established his reputation as a sage, largely by tane 
Sokrates’ way of life and personality into a normative ideal. 

The priority that Sokrates accorded the psychê, the true self, entailed 
a devaluation or subordination of “external” or worldly standards of 
value: wealth, status, power, and the like. The philosopher himself 
neglected the productive management of his own oikos in favor of dis- 
course with friends and went about in simple clothes and unclad feet— 
traits that Aristophanes and others caricatured as evidence of pro-Spartan 


_ sympathies. In opposition to those who held that luxury and extrava- 


gance brought eudaimonia, Sokrates maintained that “to have no wants is 


~ divine, and to have as few as possible is nearest to the divine.”? His indif- 
_ ference to conventional goods was complemented by his celebrated equa- 


nimity in all circumstances, whether facing dangers as a hoplite, being 


: ridiculed by interlocutors, defending himself before a hostile jury, or in 
. conversation with grieving friends in the hours before his execution. 


Antisthenes, possibly Sokrates’ closest friend, was deeply influenced 


= by his mentor’s example, and accordingly based his own ethical teachings 


upon the twin Sokratic principles of autarkeia and enkrateia, ‘self-suffi- 
ciency and ‘self-mastery’. True wealth and poverty, he maintained, do not 
pertain to externals, but to the condition of one’s psyché, and all that the 
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body requires is a basic satisfaction of essential needs: simple pe z 
ing, shelter, and periodic sex.” Those who strive after luxury and refine- 
ment rob themselves of the leisure necessary for moral betterment and 
enslave their souls to the dictates of the body. The Aristippean ideal of 
hedonism is vigorously rejected on the ground that the pursuit of pleasure 
binds the psyché to the external world, thereby diminishing its autarkeia. 
For Antisthenes, aveté, or ‘moral virtue’, is sufficient for eudaimonia, 
which he basically equates with a disposition of independence or freedom 
from worldly needs and passions.” 
To what extent the sage should become independent of the Polis 
koinénia is unfortunately nowhere clearly specified in the surviving mate- 
rials. Though several fragments are manifestly antidemocratic in orien- 
tation, featuring complaints about equality with unequals and the par- 
ticipation of the phauloi and ponéroi (the ‘wretched and ae 
public life, Antisthenes does not counsel complete withdrawal. His advice 
is that one should approach politics “just like fire, advancing neither too 
close, lest one become burned, nor remaining too far away, lest one grow 
cold.” His didactic use of the mythic Herakles and the Persian king 
Cyrus as role models for public service also points to some form of civic 
concern, though direct involvement will presumably be limited to those 
instances where the situation allows for remedial action. l 
It is hazardous to attempt sociological exegesis where the evidence is 
so slender, but Nietzsche’s insight that ascetic ideals invariably provide 
some form of “bridge to independence” offers a tempting analytical key 
for the interpretation of Antisthenes? philosophy of renunciation. By 
sundering the self from the standards of conventional existence, the sage 
gains a measure of immunity from the hurly-burly of the outside world, a 
“defensive” strategy all the more necessary in periods of social disorga- 
nization and crisis. The metaphors that Antisthenes employs in epesi ng 
his central thesis leave little doubt as to their animating motivations: 


; i ; ; y 
The most unassailable wall of fortification is phronésis (‘practical wisdom’), 
for it is never stormed nor betrayed. 


Fortifications must be constructed in our own impregnable reasonings. 
Areté is a shield (hoplon) which cannot be taken away. 


The proverbial “siege mentality” is here in evidence, and from the oe 
ing forces of the outside world the individual is enjoined to retreat into the 
stronghold of his own inner self. Where the Polis, the citizens’ com- 
mune, had once provided a secure bulwark for the lives of its members— 
its normative standards offering a coherent ethos for conduct, its institu- 
tions and roles a fulfilling mode of existence—the sage now sets up 
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independent standards of value. And if this interiorization of virtue does 
not yet feature an explicit repudiation of the Polis I 
< there is no mistaking which 
< sage will be guided in his 
but by the law of areté.” 


-citizen framework, 
Principles now take precedence: “For the 


public affairs not by the established nomoi, 


The first steps in the emigration of the sage from civic society become vis- 
ible in the philosophies of Aristippus and Antisthenes. Where Sokrates 
and Plato had exalted psyché and polis simultaneously, and had sought 
their mutual regeneration through philosophic wisdom, the two “minor 
Sokratics” concentrate almost exclusively on the individual, the one seek- 
_ ing eudaimonia through a masterful enjoyment of pleasures, the other 
_ autarkeia through a renunciation of conventional standards of value. 
Though hedonism and asceticism constitute rather one-sided and sim- 
plistic responses to the waning intensity of the Polis-citizen bond, each 
achieves the desired result of distancing the psyché from the decaying 
= Polis organization, of freeing the individual from traditional values and 
: practices that are being rendered problematic by the dislocating effects of 
| social change. As it turns out, it will not be Plato’s utopian appeal to 

ransfigure self and society through the linkage of phil 
ical power that wins the support of the majority of 
but the apolitical, individualistic stance of his two eld 


3 


er contemporaries. 


5.V THE MACEDONIAN CONQUEST 
AND THE SUPPRESSION OF POLIS AUTONOMY 


< In the aftermath of the battle of Mantinea in 362 BC, the mutually destruc- 
tive cycle of inconclusive local wars and failed 
mony continued to drain away the diminishing 
_ Hellenic powers.' Sparta’s decline was the most precipitous. Decades of 
_ warfare had ravaged the ranks of its citizen-army, while the loss of 
Messenian territory—and the Helot population that had for centuries 
cultivated its rich abundance—dealt a crippling blow to the agrarian base 
of the society. Irredentist policies of reconquest were accordingly foremost 
on Sparta’s agenda, but the expulsion of many of its oligarchical allies 
within the Peloponnese, coupled with its own diminished manpower, 
promised only perpetual, debilitating stalemate. The situation was scarcely 
less bleak in Argos, Sparta’s longtime rival had never fully recovered 
from setbacks in the Peloponnesian War, and thereafter the plains of the 
_ Argolid were repeatedly trampled by invading armies. Hard-pressed by 
-War from without, the Argives were also afflicted by faction from within, 
their civic koindnia irreparably shattered by the murderous assault on 


drives at regional hege- 
resources of the leading 
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the megaloploutoi during the skytalismos affair. A community militarily 
drained and politically unstable, Argos mirrored the plight of many 
fourth-century poleis. Even the sudden ascendancy of Thebes had brought 
no lasting advantages, for by midcentury its citizens were embroiled in 
several ruinous wars against rebellious dependencies in northern and cen- 
tral Greece. Adverse conditions prevailed in Athens as well, for though a 
modest revival attended the refounding of its naval league in 378 BC, this 
had in no sense restored the prosperity and power of the former imperial 
era. Indeed, for large sections of the civic population, material prospects 
grew ever more desperate—an intolerable condition in a democracy, and 
one that eventually forced the Athenians to revert to the old practice of 
planting kleruch-settlers in allied territories, in contravention of the terms 
of the new alliance. Before these imperialist measures could proceed too 
far, Chios, Rhodes, Byzantium, and Kos overturned their democracies 
and revolted from the league, sparking a major war in the Aegean 
(357-355 Bc). After several humiliating naval defeats, and their finances 
strained by the effort, the Athenians assented to independence for the 
breakaway poleis amid general feelings of war weariness and despair. 
While the major city-states were thus exhausting themselves in mutu- 
ally ruinous bids for regional hegemony—thereby compounding the mis- 
ery of many smaller communities, plagued by their own local wars and 
civic disputes—a neighbor to the north was harnessing its bounteous 
resources and preparing the ground for a forceful intrusion upon the 
world of the Polis. That neighbor was Macedonia, a backwater king- 
dom long riven by dynastic intrigues and warring clans, and oft subject to 
territorial depredations by bordering Balkan tribesmen and by Greeks 
from the south.” 
The Macedonians were of Greek stock, though for centuries they 
had remained outside the mainstream of Hellenic civilization. They were 
generally regarded as barbaroi by their distant kin, who found the Mace- 
donian language—a patois Greek dialect—largely incomprehensible, their 
archaic social customs uncouth. Macedonia had preserved many features 
of the “heroic era” depicted by Homer, with a patrimonial monarch 
exercising his rule through a self-assertive retinue of warrior-nobles, each 
of whom wielded considerable power in the regions that contained their 
vast estates. Feasting, hunting, athletics, and war were the principal aris- 
tocratic activities; while necessary productive tasks were relegated to 


slaves and serfs, and a freeholding peasantry that owed labor services | 


and taxes in kind to the clan nobles. Urbanization was both late (fifth cen- 
tury) and minimal, and largely confined to the southeastern region adja- 
cent to the Greek poleis of the Thermaic Gulf and Chalcidic peninsula. 
The country was exceedingly rich by Greek standards, with substantial 
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mineral deposits, great timber forests and rivers, and several expansi 
plains that supported a proportionately large human population ha las 
great herds of livestock. That this prodigal endowment had Kak s 
translated into effective national power prior to the fourth century ca a 
attributed to two fundamental institutional problems: chronic ‘ liti l 
instability and an unbalanced military format, The former difficult a : 
_ literally multifaceted, for not only was the kingship frequently ne ie 
by pretenders to the throne (polygamous practices bred many aspirants) 
but the kings were engaged in an ongoing struggle with various dan 
barons who opposed royal efforts at centralization, In the military sphere 
Macedonian prowess was limited to its superb cavalry, a hard-chargin: 
force that was carried into battle by a superior, heavier breed of ee 
nurtured on the rich grazing lands and manned exclusively by warri : 
nobles and their retainers. The peasants who filled the met of itis 
infantry were, in contrast, both ill equipped and ill trained, and thus no 
match for disciplined Greek hoplites or the fierce tribal peo les wh 
intermittently overran and appropriated the kingdom’s bone ae 
ries. Charisma, in its familiar historical guise as solvent of the old and cat- 


alyst for the new, would occasi 
ly t ; ccasion the transcendence of bo 
ditional limitations. est 


When Philip II donned the Macedonian crown in 359 Bc at the age of 
twenty-three, he inherited a kingdom verging on imminent collapse Th i 
invading armies—Illyrians from the west, Paeonians from the ae da 

Thracians from the east—were advancing deep into the realm, while ‘lead 
in the field lay the previous king, Philip’s brother, along with several 
thousand warriors. Philip reacted to the crisis with the decisiveness aa 
foresight that were to become legendary, first buying off the Thracians 
and Paeonians with offers of gold and silver—a respite that enabled him 
to remodel and train his army over the winter months—and then launch- 
< Ing spring offensives against the Illyrians and Paeonians, both of who 
suffered heavy defeats at the hands of Philip’s improved forces Over ae 
next few campaigning seasons, the victorious monarch procéeded to 
| peand the borders of his kingdom, appropriating various holdings in 
„Thrace (including the rich mining district around Mount Pangaeus, soo 

yielding the fabulous sum of one thousand talents annually to Phili : 
see a] Apung several Greek poleis along the coast, actions ee 
a desultory war wi i ies | i 
ees Phils ieee Athenians, whose allies and colonies 
; This remarkable reversal of national fortune was due to Phili ’s 
inspired leadership, but extraordinary individuals reshape history aly 
to the extent that they transpose their individual talents and vision into 
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lasting institutional arrangements. Philip’s immediate challenge had been 
to rebuild an ineffective army, and here he was well-served by an earlier 
childhood experience. During the period of Theban hegemony, a depen- 
dent Macedonia had been obliged to deliver “honored hostages” from the 
nobility as pledges of fidelity. Among those sequestered was the young 
Philip, whose stay in Thebes (367-364 BC) afforded opportunity to asso- 
ciate with the preeminent military men of the age, Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas, from whom he undoubtedly learned the value of phalanx dis- 
cipline, oblique maneuvers, and weighted tactical wings. These lessons— 
to be blended with innovations of his own design—the newly crowned 
Philip now applied to the Macedonian militia, and in swift order he suc- 
ceeded in forging a most formidable instrument of royal power.’ 

The combat effectiveness of the infantry was dramatically enhanced 
through several major reforms, beginning with intensified training in for- 
mation tactics. Philip also raised the quality of the Macedonian panoply, 


the most important change being introduction of the sarissa as the prin- ` 


cipal striking weapon of the infantry, a heavy pike measuring fifteen to 
eighteen feet in length and capped by a foot-long blade of iron. Held in 
both hands, with a small button-shaped shield strapped around the shoul-, 
ders and left arm for protection, the sarissa was a devastating weapon 
when encased within an advancing, tightly compacted phalanx of war- 
riors bellowing the ancient Macedonian war cry—to its enemies it 
appeared as if they were being assailed by an armored porcupine bristling 


with deadly iron-tipped quills. The sarissa-pike was cumbrous, however, | 


and to offset its limitations Philip formed an elite squadron of hoplites, 
the royal Shield-Bearers who utilized spears and swords more suitable for 
the close infighting of direct line engagements (the sarissa-phalanx being 
most effective in cutting through formations already disrupted). In keep- 


ing with the new directions in fourth century warfare, Philip also | 


employed other diversified tactical units, such as peltasts, slingers, and 
archers, and he developed a vastly improved siege apparatus that included 


torsion catapults, rams, and scaling towers. The end product was a dis- ` 
ciplined, flexible, articulated army capable of fighting all manner of foe’. 


under any circumstance. As before, however, the Macedonian heavy cav- 
alry—spear-wielding and mail-coated—remained the decisive striking 
force, shattering opposing infantry by charging in at the flanks in wedge- 
shaped formations at full gallop, a feat that only the most skilled of 
horsemen—those literally “born to ride”—could hope to achieve. 


In addition to enhancing the fighting capabilities of his troops, Philip : 
introduced several reforms that greatly raised morale and patriotic spirit... 


Prior to his reign, the honorific title of the king’s Hetairoi, or “Compan- 
8 £ > p 


ions’, was a privilege borne by aristocratic horseman alone; and it was 
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z ss Dee TAA received the lion’s share of any booty or land that the 
ocated from successes in war, Phili isi 
t . p now took the decisive step of 
ARTE including commoners within the extended royal retinue A 
sae eistatus of the infantry by designating them his pez-hetairoi or 
wens ee : and raising their material benefits through land 
| gr m 3 attractive pay scale that offered differential rates for martial 
: : nce, ational identity was further strengthened by a process of 
selective conscription that broke down regional loyalties, and by the 
eee and repeated drill exercises that eventually gave rise to 
| aes a s 4 aea Having inherited a quasi-feudal military force 
= eh an equate and poorly trained levies raised by the dah 
: mie ip! ad proceeded to fashion a professional, patrimonial army 
zealously loyal to a crown appreciative of the need to enrich and exalt its 
: expanding soldiery. x i 
ie Pear ee process of military reform, Philip was engaged in 
ing tasks of securing his kingdom from i 
: ternal and external 
+ threats and of extendin i ia oe 
g the boundaries of Macedonia be iti 
: ; 1 i yond traditional 
ews The centrifugal tendencies of the aristocracy, long a problem for 
: ae a s ae were effectively checked by the institution of the 
B ages, which mandated court attendan 
: e ce for adolescent 
the leading families. Th i e 
-the . There they served the king’s per. d i 
‘training for senior militar ini Hise eae tee A 
y and administrative posts— 
ae p an arrangement 
; E aaa the younger generation to the royal banner through 
y and ceremonial (and the promise of 
: career advancement 
ot E e strong inducement for loyalty on the part of their sa 
is ie KEET nee sare to overcome divisive regionalism included 
ation of population groups and the creati 
3 reation of an extensive 
ees of roads, fortresses, and internal colonies throughout the king- 
S ; Pea more effective was Philip’s wholesale creation of a new stra- 
DEA S ieee through royal discretionary grants of military 
outsiders (many of them Greek exiles) i 
—a standard pat - 
p patrimo 
ni w pee that offset the power and status of the hereditary aristocracy. 
in oe cavalry thus swelled from some six hundred men at the 
ee pute E to four thousand strong two decades later, most of 
th ease being due to the “new men” whos 
e status and e 
he marks of royal benefaction.’ aE 
In bringing internal order and greater unity to Macedonia, Philip 


was simultaneously strengthening the geopolitical position of his kingdom 
J 


jüst as each successive victory on the field of battle provided support for 


he king i j 

T: be fiends reforms. Having embarked on a course of societal 
ee ide the king was caught up in an unrelenting outward cur- 
Ent, for it was only through continued conquests, plunder, and foreign 
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tribute that the lands and monetary riches could be acquired that sus- 
tained the nation’s mobilization. Thus even after immediate dangers to the 
survival of his kingdom had been removed and his own position as- 
monarch secured, Philip was driven—by ambition made urgent by neces- 
sity—to an imperialist agenda, and hence into a fateful conflict with his 
neighbors to the south. 


The Greeks were quite unprepared for the sudden emergence of Philip’s 
Macedonia as a military power, and throughout the critical period of 
the kingdom’s reorganization, they both underestimated and misread the 
potential threat of their new rival. Contemporary sources are accord- 
ingly sketchy on Philip’s early career and exhibit uncertainty over his 
foreign policy aims. That he should seek to appropriate the Greek-inhab- 
ited coastal regions bordering his realm was perfectly understandable 
(his bitter opponent Demosthenes would even call it “natural”), and like- 


wise his deep penetrations into resource-rich Thrace. But whether Philip — 


had formulated imperial designs on Greece proper is a question more 
difficult to answer, in large part because our information reflects the 
reality that Hellas itself was no unity, but a confusing patchwork of. 
mutually warring cities and classes. Under those fractious circumstances, 
the Macedonian king could—and did—appear simultaneously as both 
conquerer and liberator, skillfully exploiting the divisions of Greece to his 
own advantage. 

In the comparatively short span of two decades, from his accession in 


359 Bc to his decisive military victory at Chaeronea in 338 Bc, Philip | 


would succeed in establishing hegemonic domination over the city-states 
of Greece. The complicated process of that ascendancy—the many cam- 


paigns and acts of subversion, the diplomatic moves and shifting ` 


alliances—need not be related here in full, but it is essential that we situ- 
ate Philip’s progress within the context of Greece’s interpolis rivalries 
and the internal decomposition of Polis communalism, the two forms of 
fragmentation that gravely undermined the viability of Hellenic indepen- 
dence and continued civic sovereignty. Even that task presents difficulties, 
as the divisions between the cities and the factions within them followed 
no fixed pattern, but frequently shifted according to changing strategic 
and political fortunes. Our analysis must accordingly be confined to the 
predominant geopolitical tendencies, both in the tactics of the Macedo- 
nian monarch and in the Greek response. 
Philip’s interventionist strategy was perfected early on, as illustrate 
by his initial thrusts into the Greek coastal regions bordering his realm. 
Operations began with the conquest and capture of several Athenian 
colonies and allies—much to the satisfaction of the neighboring Chal- 
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cidians, who were hostile to the Athenian presence and to whom Philip 

. astutely allocated a share of the spoils. In due course, however, the Mace- 

donians turned against the federated Chalcidians, brutally sacking and 

razing to the ground more than thirty member communities, their sur- 
viving populations sold into slavery and their appropriated territories 
furnishing vast estates for the king’s expanding retinue of royal Com- 
panions.* 

Similar divide-and-conquer tactics eventually won for Philip control 
of Thessaly, a land long torn by stasis and by rivalry between the tyrants 
of Pherae (successors of Jason) and the clans of warrior-horsemen who 
ruled the loosely federated Thessalian League.‘ Philip’s opening came 

_ when the ongoing “Sacred War” between the:major powers of central 
Greece (356-46 Bc) spilled over into Thessaly, as the Phokians, who had 
sacrilegiously seized the sanctuary at Delphi and appropriated its trea- 
suries for the buildup of a massive mercenary army, joined forces with the 

~ tyrants of Pherae. The hard-pressed Thessalian barons turned to their 
northern neighbor for aid, and Philip lost no time marching south to 
accept command of their forces (353 BC). Initial successes were cut short 

_ when the Phokians and their mercenaries inflicted two heavy defeats on 

: the Macedonians, but an undaunted Philip (“I draw back like the ram, to 
butt harder!”) returned the following spring and reversed these decisions 
with an overwhelming victory at the Crocus plain in which more than a 

: third of the Phokian forces were slain or captured for slavery. Though the 
Macedonians were checked from proceeding south by the timely action of 
the Athenians, who occupied the pass at Thermopylae so as to block 

: Philip’s entry into the Greek heartland, the king could afford patience, and 

turned his attention to securing the overlordship of Thessaly. The éyratits 

l of Pherae were expelled and the strategic port city of Pagasae was occu- 

: pied by Macedonian troops. Several towns and mountain passes of the 
northern cantons were likewise garrisoned, and Philip annexed extensive 

„tracts of land for Macedonian settlers. Two disaffected Thessalian towns 

_ then at war with his ally Pelinna were summarily destroyed, and for 

_added security a neighboring village was given over to colonization by 
Macedonian settlers. Philip’s Greek partisans among the nobility assumed 

control throughout Thessaly, though a number of them—particularly the 

Aleuadai of Larisa—were alarmed that collaboration with Macedon 

seemed to entail their own subordination.’ After the Phokian menace 

__Was eliminated by Philip’s forceful intervention in 346 BC (cities were 

_ broken up into villages, their citizens disarmed and sentenced to repay the 

plundered Delphian treasuries), anti-Macedonian agitation in Thessaly 

Brew stronger, eventually erupting into an independence movement 

headed by the Aleuadai. Little is known of Philip’s Thessalian campaign 
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of 344 Bc, save that he “cast the tyrants out” and established oligarchical, 
pro-Macedonian councils in rebellious and unreliable communities." The 
political infrastructure of the Thessalian League was reorganized to favor 
the interests of the nobles loyal to Macedon, and in 342 Bc Philip took the 
formal step of having himself elected Tagos of Thessaly for life, a position 
that enabled him to control the financial and military affairs of the 
League’s member states. Constitutional appearances notwithstanding, a 
garrisoned Thessaly was now a Macedonian province in all but name. 

Philip played to similar interpolis rivalries elsewhere in Greece, most 
notably in Euboea and the Peloponnese, but his capacity for direct inter- 
vention was limited owing to reasons of geography? Where his army 
could not readily march, Philip turned to subversion and propaganda, 
working his will through various supporters and agents within the city- 
states, the notorious “traitors” and “Philippizers” who were accused 
by anti-Macedonian factions of betraying the cause of Hellenic freedom 
for personal aggrandizement.” Though the ranks of these “Philippiz- 
ers” were undoubtedly rife with opportunists, a careful examination of 
the social bases of Philip’s Hellenic support discloses a following con- 
spicuously drawn from the ranks of the wealthy and the oligarchically 
inclined. 

This connection between the class interests of the propertied and the 
establishment of Macedonia’s hegemony has not gone unnoticed in earlier 
scholarship, but it is only with Ste. Croix’s Class Struggle in the Ancient 
Greek World (1981) that a systematic analysis has been attempted." 
After providing a brief review of the deteriorating economic and political 
conditions of the first half of the fourth century, Ste. Croix notes that as 
interpolis warfare and civic factionalism undermined the position of the 
proprietary classes, they were drawn to the expedient of turning to an 
outside power, one that could impose a “favorable solution” from above 
by force of arms. Ste. Croix goes so far as to conclude that Greek democ- 
racy was destroyed “by the joint efforts of the Greek propertied classes, 
the Macedonians and the Romans.” Most of the evidence in support of 
that thesis—which would of course require a more precise periodiza- 
tion—dates from Hellenistic and Roman times, and Ste. Croix accord- 
ingly concentrates on the period after Philip’s ascendancy, tracing in fas- 
cinating detail the gradual extirpation of Greek democracy through 
practices that undermined the sovereignty of citizen assemblies, conjoined 
magisterial offices with expensive liturgical duties, and eroded the power 
of the popular law courts (see below, 6.II), The actual interplay between 
Philip’s imperial ambitions and the class divisions within Greece thus 
remains open for further examination, though Ste. Croix’s observations 
have provided the analytical principles from which to proceed. 
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It is essential that we begin by identifying the complex of interests that 
exerted the strongest influence on the actions of the participating par- 
ties. Eruptions of civic violence in the fourth century were for the most 
part political struggles grounded in material conditions, as plainly evi- 
denced by the repeated demands for land redistribution and the cancella- 
tion of debts. With the intensification of interpolis warfare and its attend- 
ing devastation of the countryside, the lower strata in particular were 

„subjected to mounting hardship and dislocation. Scores of impoverished 
citizens were driven into debt bondage, precarious forms of tenancy, or 
outright displacement from the soil. Wealthier citizens were not iane 
from catastrophe, however, as their estates were likewise ravaged by 
invading armies or confiscated by momentarily ascendant factions. In 
addition, the more affluent groaned under the burdens of sustaining end- 
less military campaigns through emergency war taxes and the liturgical 
provisioning of warships.” Given the inelastic nature of the agrarian- 
based Polis economy—arable farming land was limited, crop yields mod- 
est, and technologies primitive—the only practical response to chronic 
scarcity was predatory, i.e., the forcible appropriation of the goods and 
resources of others, whether fellow citizens or neighboring communities, 
But such practices offered at best only temporary relief, for neither 
defeated factions nor defeated poleis accepted their losses as pertiaviente= 
not at a time when vengeance and irredentism served as the most com- 
pelling motives for collective action. Where Sparta and Athens had each 
managed to secure durable hegemonies for much of the classical period 
and hence a measure of regional stability and prosperity, their failure to 
do so in the fourth century opened the floodgates to innumerable mutu- 
ally debilitating localized conflicts. 

That segments of the propertied strata should express war weariness 
in such circumstances is readily understandable, for continued warfare 
now offered few prospects for material gain, but the real likelihood of 
substantial losses, through fiscal burdens and possible defeats in war. 
The requisite “spiritual” conditions had changed as well: in the after- 
math of decades of murderous civic factionalism, patriotic appeals to 
communalism must have sounded hollow, even farcical; while the rapid 
influx of mercenaries and peltasts—“outsiders” who usurped the citizen- 
hoplite’s preeminence on the field of battle—could not but have under- 
mined the latter’s psychic commitment to martial service as an ennobling 
enterprise. For those inclining towards demilitarization and alienation 
from public life, the so-called apragmones, or ‘uninvolved’, Philip’s 
advancing hegemony offered the appealing prospect of security and peace 
an “arrangement” that would at once constrain the rebellious rabble at 
home and curtail the scourge of interpolis warfare. As for those still 
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obsessed with the wielding of power, local or regional, an alliance with 
the Macedonian monarch could serve that end as well, either as a lever to 
restore lost privileges or as a brake against further slippage. Individuals 
from both groups—quietists and partisans—accordingly had strong incen- 
tives for entering into a reactionary coalition with Philip, notwithstanding 
that other interests, such as civic freedom and pan-Hellenism, could and 
did override that inclination in particular cases. 

For the very reasons that the wealthier strata would be disposed to a 
“Macedonian solution,” the désmos—and the propertied political leaders 
who championed its interests—would incline the other way, fearing not 
only a loss in sovereignty, but also a cessation of those expansionary 
ventures that the poor regarded as their best opportunity for material 
advancement. Uniform hostility by the masses did not obtain, however, 
for wherever Philip exploited interpolis rivalries to the advantage of one 
community over another, he naturally garnered popular support from 
those who benefitted by his intervention. That the Macedonian king 
could on occasion pose as a benefactor to all civic strata was an appeal 
central to his strategic diplomacy, one he stage-managed brilliantly 
throughout his career. Indeed, as the patrimonial ruler of a people with no 
tradition of civic self-governance, it is not to be expected that Philip was 
himself “ideologically committed” in the oligarch-democrat struggle, 
though for reasons of administrative efficiency and perhaps social psy- 
chological or life-style affinities, the king no doubt preferred to exercise 
dominion through narrow circles of horse-loving aristocrats rather than 
through a clamorous commons. 

The historical record—though frustratingly incomplete on many of 
the details—leaves no doubt that Philip’s ascendancy was greatly facili- 
tated by Greek collaboration and collusion, in the form of oligarchical 
factions that turned to Macedon for assistance in seizing or retaining 
local power, and by the disinclination of propertied apragmones to serve 
the cause of Hellenic freedom, either militarily or financially. We have 
already seen how the landed barons of Thessaly formed an alliance with 
Philip in an effort to quell internal disturbances and secure regional 
advantages, and how the king exploited that dependency to establish 
himself as overlord of their country. Philip’s earlier victory over the Chal- 
cidians had likewise featured assistance from the propertied, with five 
hundred wealthy Olynthian horsemen defecting to Philip at a critical 
point in the campaign, and several other communities falling to internal 
treachery as well. During the years 343 and 342 gc, Philip intervened 
forcefully in the factional struggles taking place in Euboea, dispatching 
several thousand mercenaries to assist his partisans in their efforts to 

subvert the democracies of Eretria and Oreus. In both communities 
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Philip’s aid proved decisive, and narrow juntas headed by “tyrants” loyal 
to Macedonia were established. In distant Elis, Philip resorted to the 
strength of his purse, funding lavishly the intrigues of his oligarchical 
supporters, who rose up in 343 Bc and embarked ona murderous aueh: 
ter of the dêmos. Only months later a similar seizure of power was 
planned for Megara, where a cabal headed by a man described as “the 
foremost citizen in wealth, descent, and reputation” conspired with Phili 
to overthrow the existing democracy." As the king’s mercenaries headed 
south, information pertaining to the coup was uncovered, allowing the 
Megarians time to secure armed protection from their Athenian allies 
whose arrival forestalled the uprising, 
From the cases reviewed, it is clear that anti-Macedonian politicians 
were quite justified in equating support for Philip with oligarchical ambi- 
tions. Though the violent upheavals that transpired in Thessaly, Chal- 
cidice, Eretria, Oreus, and Elis do not appear to have occurred elsewhere 
Philippizers” are known to have operated throughout much of Greece, 
their influence on domestic and foreign policies tending to serve the inter- 
ests of the affluent and, directly or indirectly, the Macedonian cause 
With the exception of those instances where Philip’s interventions ini 
regional rivalries earned him popular support, the following characteri- 
zation of the division within Greece highlights the basic reality:” 


Assuredly, in all the poleis the Greeks are divided into these two factions: the 
one desiring neither to rule others by force nor to be enslaved to another, but 
to govern themselves on the basis of freedom and laws founded upon equal- 
ity; the other longing to rule over their fellow citizens, and to take orders 
from another man through whom they believe they will be able to accomplish 
their ends—those who follow Philip’s policy, the men eager for tyrannies 
and oligarchical juntas who have gained supremacy everywhere, with the 
consequence that I doubt whether a secure, democratically govemed polis sur- 
vives anywhere save here in Athens! 


The concluding rhetorical flourish goes beyond the facts, but there is 


no question that the reactionary coalition between Greek oligarchs and 
“the Macedonian monarch posed grave threats to existing democratic 
“practice. In his great oration On the Embassy (343 Bc), in which he 
-accused several Athenian politicians of collusion with Philip Demos- 
; thenes spoke at length of the “terrible disease” then plaguing Gibece an 
“epidemic of treachery whereby “the most notable men” betray their ee 


liberty for a slavery they seek to conceal under such specious phrases as 


~“Philip’s friendship and fraternity.” The real aim of Philip’s Hellenic par- 


E is not, Demosthenes goes on, the peace and prosperity they promise, 
b ut to gain personal mastery over the polloi, for these are the very men 
who wish to remove the democracy and who regard the established 
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political order as ‘billowing waves’ and ‘madness.’”"* These abusive epi- 
thets echo rather strikingly the antidemocratic rhetoric of Plato and other 
intellectuals, and it is a historical fact of importance that there was con- 
siderable ideological support for Philip emanating from the highest intel- 
lectual circles.’ 

The publicist-educator Isocrates in particular worked assiduously to 
inform his fellow Greeks of the benefits they would enjoy under Philip’s 
leadership, especially should the king pursue Isocrates’ long-cherished 
dream of a pan-Hellenic crusade against Persia. Conquests in the east, so 
Isocrates pledged, would “drain off” the dangerous surplus population of 
propertyless, vagabond Greeks (ominously styled as “those who crave 
the possessions of others”) and strategically resettle them “as a buffer” in 
territories to be carved out of Asia Minor.” That Isocrates’ pan-Hel- 
lenism and support for Philip was strongly informed by partisan class 
interests is clear from his other writings as well. In addition to several 


tirades against the “corrupted” or “extreme democracy” of his own ~ 


native Athens, featuring complaints about excessive liturgical burdens 
and an “equality” that “distributes the same to all alike,”™ the Isocratean 
corpus includes several encomia on monarchical forms of government, 
two of which were commissioned by military autocrats in Cyprus and 
Herakleia-Pontica, whose reigns merited special praise for their “protec- 
tion of the propertied.”** Though Isocrates himself abstained from public 
office, his school, less “academic” than the Academy, provided rhetorical 
training for numerous politicians, prominent in Athens and elsewhere, 
some of whom are known to have pursued pacifist or “Philippizing” 
policies, 

Not to be outdone, Speusippus, Plato’s nephew and successor as 
head of the Academy, wrote a public Letter to Philip in 343 8c, openly 
currying for royal patronage. Speusippus informs the king of a fellow 
Academic whose historical researches have “documented” the legitimacy 
of Philip’s recent conquests of Greek territories—valuable “scholarship” 
indeed, given that myth and legend were commonly invoked in the arbi- 


tration of territorial and political claims. Building upon the official Mace- 


donian line that the roya! family was descended from Herakles, Speusip- 
pus and his historian colleague scoured the tangled web of myths 
pertaining to the hero’s exploits and “discovered” that all of Philip’s ear- 


lier conquests (as well as a few that he was then contemplating!) had - 


been originally won by his great ancestor.” What most Greeks mistakenly 
regard as Macedonian aggression is thus in reality nothing more than 


Philip’s rightful claim to his ancestral patrimony, “the property of the. 


Heraklids.” The king was apparently impressed, for he subsequently uti- 
lized portions of this Academic research in his negotiations with Athens. 
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The Academy, to be sure, was not a monolith, either in respect of philo- 
sophical doctrine or of practical politics, but Speusippus’ antidemocratic 
colors had been shown before (during Dion’s coup in Syracuse), and it is 
not surprising that Plato’s school came to be regarded as pro-Macedonian 
in its sympathies, not least because of the very close ties between the 











royal family and another celebrated Academic—a Stagirite named Aris- 


























totle—a figure whose story will be recounted in due course. 


Having outlined the constellation of interests that were operative during 





























































this pivotal contest between royal and civic power, let us turn to the 
social factors that ultimately resolved the struggle in Philip’s favor. For- 
tunately, we are not limited in this case to a lifeless registry of respective 
< troop strengths and fiscal resources, the strategic ebb and flow of diplo- 
< matic and military activities, or even the later judgments of those safely 
_ removed from the immediacy of the events of which they write. For in 
addition to the above materials, our sources include a series of extraor- 
` dinary public documents—orations by one than in particular—that in a 
< very teal sense gain us entry into the impassioned arena of the Athenian 
_ assembly, where the conflict with Macedonia found expression in the 
_ hopes and fears of the citizenry as recorded in the heated rhetoric of 
political debate. The most implacable foe of the Macedonian monarch js 
hot a neutral guide; but far from being a disadvantage, such commit- 
_ ment places the conflict in its true existential context—particularly as it 
__ was Demosthenes above all others who adhered to the traditional Polis- 
citizen ethos and who championed the Periclean ideal of an active, expan- 
‘Sionary democracy. As witness to the processes of social decomposition 
We have been examining, it is Demosthenes who will furnish the most 
invaluable direct testimony. 
» Born in 384 Bc into the household of a prosperous urban rentier 
‘whose properties included a small-scale manufacturing concern based on 
lave labor, Demosthenes’ privileged birth was offset by his father’s early 
death and the subsequent peculation of the inheritance by his guardians. 
‘Turning eighteen, Demosthenes brought suit against these men, but 
though successful in court, he was unable to secure full compensation. His 
ducation and recent legal experience made the profession of logographos 
or forensic ‘speechwriter’, the most suitable career choice, and he quickly 
established a reputation as one of the most skilled advocates in Athens. 
From successes in the jury courts, he soon progressed to the politics of the 
assembly. His first public speech, at age thirty, addressed the need to 
reorganize the liturgical system of naval procurement. In it the young 
orator shows an early appreciation of the class tensions that hamper 
effective politics, noting that false war scares drive the “possessing classes” 
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into concealing their wealth against unjust taxation.” Though Philip had ` 


by this time achieved several notable successes against Athens, Demos- 
thenes exhibits no great concern with the king in his earliest speeches, 
focussing instead on traditional foes and rivals like the Spartans, Thebans, 
Persians, and oligarchs everywhere. In his oration On the Liberty of the 
Rhodians, he waxes eloquent on the need to follow the old Athenian 


practice of supporting the démos in all the other poleis and of regarding “ 
“the men who overthrow constitutions and change them into oligarchies © 


as the common enemies of all who desire freedom.” In domestic matters 
as well the Athenians are urged to disregard the counsels of “those who 
have adopted oligarchical policies and so deserted the political post 
bequeathed to them by their ancestors.” 

Following Philip’s crushing victory over the Phokians in 352 Be, it 
became clear to Demosthenes that Athenian policy would have to deal 
seriously with this upstart “barbarian” from the north. In 351 Bc the 


orator fired his opening anti-Macedonian salvo in the First Philippic, a. 


vigorous declamation that repeatedly upbraids the citizenry for their neg- 
ligence and urges prompt military action. Philip’s recent rise, he reports, 
should not be attributed to his own strength, but to “our own careless- 
ness” in allowing him freedom to strike while we sit idle or respond after 
the fact, “conducting our war against him the way a Persian boxes, 
always clutching where the blow was landed . . . rather than parrying.” 
Demosthenes proposes a two-fold military armament, one force to 
strengthen Athenian defenses, another to conduct offensive operations. To 
prevent Philip’s sudden raids into Greece, a fleet of fifty warships must be 
equipped for action, “and you yourselves of such a resolve that, if it is 
necessary, you will embark and sail in them yourselves.” Transport vessels 
that can convey up to half of the Athenian cavalry are also to be provided. 
As confirmation to all that we are now freed from our “excessive apa- 
thy,” a force must be equipped for direct assaults on Macedonian terri- 
tory, and “what I propose is not a force consisting of ten or twenty thou- 
sand mercenaries, nor an imposing paper army that never materializes, 
but a real polis force!”?” 

The contrast between this elevated patriotic language and the con- 
crete proposals that follow is both striking and depressing, for it turns out 
that Demosthenes’ “real polis force” is preponderately mercenary in com- 
position, Of the two thousand infantry requested, a mere five hundred are 
to be Athenian citizens, “serving in successive turns for a specified 
period—not a long one—but just so long as seems advisable for suc- 
cess”; and of the two hundred cavalry, again only a quarter will be Athe- 
nian citizens, their service likewise limited to short duration! Demos- 
thenes rationalizes the leanness of this force by noting that Athens 
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presently lacks the finances to provide for the pay and maintenance of a 


substantial army; with no hope of challenging Philip’s forces in a set 
hoplite encounter, raiding tactics remain the only option for the immedi- 
ate future. As for the combat participation of Athenians (the mere fact 
that this had to be justified in time of war is powerful testimony to the 


= erosion of the citizen-hoplite tradition), Demosthénes observes that the 
: current policy of relying exclusively on noncitizen troops has resulted in 


Athenian setbacks, since poorly paid mercenaries invariably pursue the 
best available prospects for plunder, often at the expense of friends and 


allies, to say nothing of strategic planning. 


The orator now turns to the daunting subject of finances, and the des- 


_ perate fiscal straits of his community are glaringly exposed in his recom- 
~ mendations. By cutting costs to the bone, Demosthenes calculates total 


expenditures on maintaining twenty-five hundred men and their ten war- 
ships at ninety-two talents per annum, a comparatively substantial outlay 


«given that public revenues at the time were garnering only about four 


hundred talents annually (Philip’s goldmines around Philippi alone were 


_ yielding more than double that sum). War taxes on thé'propertied would 
3 have to be imposed, but even so Demosthenes could offer the hoplites no 
< more than a bare subsistence allowance of two obols per day for rations 

(down from the rate of twelve they had received during the Pelopon- 


nesian War), optimistically suggesting that shortages could be made up by 
successful plundering. The bitter facts presented, Demosthenes closes the 
oration by noting that continued inactivity will entail yet greater costs, in 


: territory and dignity both, and that “if we now refuse to fight against 
Philip in the north, we shall probably be compelled to fight him one day 
here at home. ”” 


In a number of respects, the First Philippic can serve as a rough gauge 


_ of the fourth-century crisis, for through the great orator’s language and 
‘proposals the institutional and normative decomposition of the classical 
_ Order is raised to the level of practical politics, and there confronted in the 

open forum of the citizens’ assembly. We see clearly how a.determined 


dvocate for war is constrained by the fiscal crisis besetting his polis and 


by a fatal disinclination among the citizenry to military service: the pros- 
_Perous averse owing to disproportionate financial burdens, the poor inca- 
pable owing to inadequate provisioning. Confronted by the standing 
_army of an expansionary foe, the once imperial polis of Athens is now 
_ almost wholly dependent on unreliable mercenaries in the defense of its 
exposed colonial outposts, a circumstance that admits of no resolution 


save continued losses. The proposal to include citizen contingents among 


the mercenary forces does little to correct these imbalances, seeing that it 
addresses one problem (that of military control), only by exacerbating 
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another (that of finance). Given these obdurate realities, Demosthenes’ 
eloquent call to mobilization went unheeded—and understandably so, 
for stirring oratory in the assembly is no substitute for the manpower and 
funds that make possible and sustain operations in the field. 
Two years later Philip’s renewed assault on the Chalcidian League 

brought Demosthenes to the speaker’s rostrum repeatedly, his counsels 

basically unchanged save for a mounting sense of urgency. The recent 

request for Athenian aid by Olynthus, the dominant Chalcidian polis, 

furnished Demosthenes the opportunity to press for action, this time 

under the more favorable prospects of an alliance with a militarily com- 

petent ally. In his First Olynthiac, delivered early in 349 BC, the orator 

begins by listing Philip’s string of victories, but again insists that Athenian 

negligence rather than Macedonian prowess has been the cause. Now, 

however, owing to the “goodwill of the gods,” we have an opportunity to 

reclaim our lost territories by joining with the Chalcidians in repulsing 

Philip’s aggression. The two-armament strategy of the First Philippic is 
revived (though without specific details), one force to aid the Olynthians 
in defense, the other to ravage Philip’s realm; funding is to be supplied by 

a universal war tax. Again the warning is made that a failure to check 
Philip in the north assures his eventual invasion of Attika itself, where the 
costs will far exceed those required for responsible action now. Demos- 
thenes closes with an exhortation for concerted action and shared sacri- 
fices, calling on the prosperous to contribute generously of their wealth, 
“so that they may pleasantly enjoy the fruits of the remainder ; for those 
in the prime of life “to gain the experience of war in Philip’s land, so:that 
they will become formidable guardians of their own inviolate homeland ; 
and for statesmen “to conduct public affairs in such a manner that the cit- 
izenry’s supervision is unimpeded. ”? l 

The Macedonian threat was at this point unmistakable, for the 

demise of the Chalcidians would leave Philip master of the entire coastal 
northwest, and hence in striking range of the shipping lanes to the Helle- 
spont, the Athenian lifeline to the grains and resources of the Ukraine. 
The assembly accordingly voted for a military response, but a rather pal- 
try force of two thousand mercenary peltasts, thirty warships already 
patrolling in the north, and eight additional ships manned by patriotic 
volunteers was all that could be mustered. In the following spring (348 
BC), the hard-pressed Olynthians renewed their appeal for aid, but an 
anti-Athenian uprising in Euboea—which Philip is alleged to have abetted 
with money and mercenaries—diverted Athenian. attention nearer to 
home.” Demosthenes, regarding Chalcidice as the decisive arena and 
Euboea a mere sideshow, opposed the latter venture (which ended in an 
Athenian defeat), and counselled maximum armed support for Olynthus. 
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A supplemental force of four thousand mercenaries, eighteen warships, 
and one hundred and fifty Athenian cavalry was subsequently sent, but 
Philip’s tightening grip could not be broken. 
Alarmed by the deteriorating situation and frustrated over his inabil- 
ity to redirect the course of Athenian policy, Demosthenes opts in the 
Third Olynthiac to launch a scathing attack on the existing political lead- 
ership, which he charges has betrayed the Athenian heritage through mis- 
management of the public interest. The chief obstacle to the vigorous 
‘war effort now required is the problem of funding, which not only con- 
strains strategic options but saps the martial spirit of the citizenry. Demos- 
thenes caustically observes, however, that it is not the case that the Athe- 
nians lack the resources; it is rather that they prefer to expend their public 
© monies on festivals and projects of civic adornment—a preference delib- 
erately nurtured by the politicians in power. 
A brief historical excursus-is necessary in order to appreciate the grava- 
men of Demosthenes’ charge. In the wake of the Peloponnesian War, and 
the decades of intermittent but ruinous warfare that followed, an exhausted 
_ Athens had been compelled to limit imperial ventures, if only as a means of 
restoring a measure of fiscal stability. The politicians who pursued this 
“peace abroad/prosperity at home” policy were not hardline oligarchs~ 
after the white terror of the Thirty, such people remained very much under- 
ground—but their efforts to restrain Athenian militarism did find favor 
with the propertied strata, long weary of war taxes and other military litur- 
gies. Fully aware that their ascendancy would prove short-lived if the anti- 
imperialist program did not address the needs of the citizen poor, Eubulus, 
the leader of this so-called peace party, passed a law redirecting all annual 
public surpluses to the Theoric Fund, the revenues of which were periodi- 
cally distributed to the citizens: indirectly through expenditures on public 
works, directly in the form of outright grants or as attendance allowances 
for theatrical performances and religious festivals.” The ulterior purpose of 
this expansion of the Theoric Fund was to wean the démos from ill-con- 
_ sidered imperialism; and under Eubulus’ deft fiscal management it soon 
became possible to cool the passions for war—stirred by Demosthenes and 
others—simply by threatening to transfer the fund’s revenues for military 
purposes. As one contemporary wit expressed it, “the Thedrika was the glue 
of the democracy,” and though each citizen would receive perhaps only five 
to twenty drachmas per year directly (with the possibility of occasional 
windfall distributions), for the poor this constituted an indispensable sup- 
plement. On an elementary level, the choice came down to cash for an 
increasingly demilitarized citizenry, or pay for mercenaries. 

The challenge facing Demosthenes was accordingly great, for to 
request the transfer of Theoric funds into the Stratiotic, or ‘military’, 
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_ assembly voted a third relief force, comprised of seventeen warships, two 
: thousand citizen-hoplites, and three hundred cavalry—all mobilized, how- 
ever, without repeal of the Theoric laws. The expedition was in any event 
sent too late, as Olynthus succumbed to treachery from within and fell to 
Philip’s superior forces before the Athenians arrived. The city was com- 
pletely obliterated, its thousands of inhabitants either slaughtered or 
enslaved, with scores bestowed as “gifts” by the king to his Companions 
and “friends” among the Greeks—witnesses recounting the tragic plight of 
small groups of Olynthian women and children being shamelessly marched 
into Greece by the beneficiaries of Philip’s patrimonial largess.” 

The brutal annihilation of Olynthus and violent dismemberment of 
the Chalcidian League delivered an ominous warning to Philip’s oppo- 
nents within Greece, but the king coupled intimidation with offerings of 
peace. The initial reaction in Athens was one of alarm, so much so that 
even Eubulus and the peace party felt the need for action, initiating a 
-diplomatic offensive to form a pan-Hellenic alliance against the “mur- 
-= derous barbarian.” These embassies came to naught, as military weakness, 
= fiscal strains, and interpolis rivalries—exacerbated by the intrigues of 
: “Philippizing” politicians—thwarted all efforts at unity. Within a year, 

ambassadors from most of the Greek poleis, including Athens, were at the 
Macedonian court in Pella for formal peace negotiations. As before, 
= Philip’s diplomacy followed a pattern of exploiting regional animosities to 
his own advantage, and on this occasion he was intent on gaining control 
_ of the Gates of Greece (the Thermopylae pass) by crushing the Phokians, 
“an ambition shared by his Theban and Thessalian allies. When Philip’s 
terms were aired in the Athenian assembly, the démos showed signs of 
- balking—the loss of Phokis would strengthen Thebes and pave the way 
for a possible Theban-Macedonian assault on Athens—but a few of the 
‘returning envoys (some now in Philip’s pay) assured the citizens that the 
king had pledged in private an outcome favorable to Athens. The turning 
oint came when Eubulus himself mounted the rostrum and declared 
hat his entire economic policy would be jeopardized if the démos opted 
‘or war: “taxes would have to be levied, the.Theoric funds transferred to 
he Stratiotic, and the citizens themselves would have to embark in their 
-warships.”* A devitalized citizenry required no further debate: the Peace 
f Philocrates (so named for the bribed Athenian envoy who proposed the 
formal decree) was accepted in April of 346 Bc, bringing to an end the 
esultory war that had begun with Philip’s capture of Amphipolis eleven 
ears earlier. Even Demosthenes conceded that the Peace was a shameful 
1ecessity under present circumstances, though he and his supporters lost 


ittle time in mounting a campaign to prepare the démos for a “return 
out” with Macedonia. 
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polis will of course “straightaway stand up and declare that peace brings us 
benefit, and that it is difficult to raise a great force, and that certain persons 
are seeking to plunder the revenues, and similar such complaints, speeches 
by which they put you off action and afford Philip the quiet to do whatever 
he wishes.” But to accept their counsels is to accept slavery, douleia, for the 
polypragmén Philip will not rest content until he has achieved total mas- 
tery.” Stirred by Demosthenes’ fiery appeal, the long languorous démos, 
though still uncommitted to the policies of the war party, rallied to over- 
rule the proposed recall of the Chersonese contingent. 

Shortly thereafter (summer 341 Bc), and on Demosthenes’ initiative, 
the Athenians formed an alliance with Chalkis in Euboea and promptly 
mounted two successful expeditions against the “tyrants” who had been 
established in Oreus and Eretria the year before by the strength of Mace- 
donian arms. Only weeks latet Demosthenes and his Euboean League 
allies were in the Peloponnese laying the foundations for a general anti- 
Macedonian coalition, a move shortly followed by an alliance with Byzan- 
tium, formerly in the Macedonian camp, but now alarmed by Philip’s 
menacing drive towards the Hellespont. By the spring of 340 Bc, the 
Macedonian king had seen and heard enough—news that Demosthenes 
had just received an honorific crown of gold for his recent patriotic service 
was no doubt particularly galling. With a massive army and a modest 
fleet, Philip advanced eastward and laid siege to the coastal city of 
Perinthus, Byzantium’s southern neighbor. 

This episode in Hellenic warfare is chiefly notable for the unveiling of 
Philip’s improved siege apparatus, the product of years of experimentation 
carried out by Greek engineers in the king’s employ.** The Syracusan 
tyrant Dionysios had introduced bolt and arrow-throwing catapults dur- 
ing his reign, but the technology was sparingly employed, even after its 
spread to the Greek mainland. The Macedonian breakthrough came with 
the invention of torsion catapults, which greatly enhanced both the range 
and force of the projectiles. In combining this superior artillery with 
mobile siege towers over one hundred feet high (from which one could 
shoot down at defenders manning parapets) and battering rams encased in 
leather, metal, and wood shielding, the Macedonians placed the tradi- 
tional security of walled settlements in grave doubt, thereby inaugurating 
a revolutionary development in the history of ancient warfare. Hitherto it 
had been necessary to invest fortified settlements and starve them into 
submission; if unaided by treachery from within, this procedure proved 


| both lengthy and financially draining. As a result of the new siege tech- 


nology, breaching fortified defenses within weeks or months became a real 
possibility, with the consequence that cities—and not only fertile plains— 
became strategic objectives in the conduct of war. 
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Though the walls of Perinthus fell to Philip’s siege train, all attempts 
at storming the city were repulsed by the defenders, who used the unique 
layout of their urban center—tiers of buildings erected against a sloping 
peninsular cliff—to tactical advantage. Various allies offered timely assis- 
tance, including not only the Byzantines but Persians as well, the one 
dispatching substantial numbers of citizen-troops, the other contributing 
massively with mercenaries and provisions. Bogged down in a murderous 
street fight, Philip abruptly quick-marched half of his forces north against 
Byzantium, hoping to storm the now undermanned city by surprise or 
possibly through the aid of treacherous “Philippizers” from within. Nei- 
ther ploy materialized, and Philip was forced to invest the city with his 
siege apparatus. 

The Athenian warships patrolling the area had to this point refrained 
from offensive operations, attending strictly to their assigned responsi- 
bility of safeguarding the huge flotilla of cargo vessels that conveyed 
Black Sea grains to Athens. Undaunted by the paucity and inexperience of 
his own naval forces, Philip opted to challenge the Athenian convoy, and 
though initially repulsed at sea, he subsequently launched a surprise 
amphibious operation that carried off some two hundred and thirty mer- 
chant vessels from anchorage. The raid garnered his treasury the enor- 
mous sum of seven hundred talents through the sale of prisoners and 
cargoes, while the hulls provided much-needed timber for his siege trains. 
Stunned by the disastrous news, the Athenians now took the decisive 
step—on a motion of Demosthenes—of declaring war, symbolized by the 
destruction of the stone pillar upon which the hated Peace was inscribed. 
The Athenians promptly manned an additional squadron for the 
conflict in the Hellespont, and several of Byzantium’s allies in the 
Aegean—notably Rhodes, Chios, and Kos—poured in armed assistance as 
well. Philip calculated that the opposition had now grown too formidable 
for prizes insignificant, and he resolved to cut his losses by lifting the 


sieges. The problem of extracting his fleet past Athenian patrols in the 


Bosporus strait and the Dardanelles was effected by some unrecorded 


ruse (another instance of Athenian naval incompetence), while his army - 


marched, not home, but northwards (late spring 339 Bc). Within a few 
months, all the Scythian tribes south of the Danube had been reduced to 
tributary status, and Philip began his return gorged with plunder, includ- 
ing twenty thousand breeding mares and a like number of enslaved 
women and children. Opting for a shorter route through the Balkan 
mountain range in present-day Bulgaria, the Macedonians encountered 
the Triballi, a fierce tribal people who demanded a share of Philip’s plun- 
der as the price for safe passage. Upon refusal, they proceeded to take it 
by force, putting a spear through Philip’s thigh in the process. Only by 
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abandoning most of their baggage trains were the Macedonians abl, 
save their wounded king and fight their way to safety, arriving in Ma z 
donia sometime in midsummer. Though not without its AEREA the 
annexed and colonized, Scythia subdued—the record of the past ees 
years of war was not particularly impressive: thwarted in the Helles ny 
robbed by savages, and now facing an open war with Athens ae ee 
allies. Yet these reversals were more a matter of prestige and politics th ‘i 
military strength and did nothing to slow the AE a st eh 
imbalance between kingdom and city-state. SENS 
Emboldened by Philip’s string of setbacks, the Athenians prepared f 
war under the guiding hand of Demosthenes, now the omai vee 
in the assembly, One of the orator’s first moves was to pass le islari 
revamping the liturgical naval boards responsible for the fleet Und é 
old system, the twelve hundred wealthiest citizens had been ie ui = i 
finance the construction and maintenance costs of an assigned nag of 
warships each year, a duty that they fulfilled in syndicates of varyin 
size—groups of five, fifteen, twenty—on the principle of equal a 
tions. Those at the top of the property scale thus contributed equally 


_ with those lower down, and in some cases they were able to avoid pay- 


ment altogether by advancing the requisite sum to the contractor and 
then fraudulently assessing other members of their board for the vali 

cost.” The orator bitterly observed that while the superrich Eine 
practically exempt owing to these machinations, those of moderate on 


; Pie “losing all they had” and frequently falling in arrears in their quotas 
: The resulting shoddy construction and upkeep has all but scuttled the 


Map Se ; 
fleet, with “ships being regularly abandoned at sea” and numerous others 


_ “left behind in port as unseaworthy.”” The undistinguished record of 


the Athenian navy in the fourth century can be traced to several causes 
> 


includi i i 
z E ie leadership and, most pressingly, reduced training oppor- 
les and service commitments owing to fiscal constraints (precision 


_ timing and discipline being indispensable in oared tactics). There can b 
, little question, however, that inefficiencies and corruption in the ciho 
; of provisioning and maintenance—itself an index of waning civic loyal 
_ ttes—contributed greatly to the Athenian decline. i a 


Placing the interests of class over those of community, the plousioi 


immediately opposed Demosthenes’ reforms, which called for a system of 
: Proportional payment whereby the three hundred or so richest citizens 
_ Were assigned the greatest liturgical responsibility. Bribes were offered 


to the orator for his retraction of the proposal, but failing that, a consti 

tutional challenge was initiated. The popular tide was now clearly pee 

ee for not only did Demosthenes win an overwhelming judicial 
lumph, he also secured passage for his next proposal, the repeal of 
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Eubulus’ Theoric legislation. The anti-Macedonian coalition of Greek 
poleis he had labored for earlier now began coming into shape, with the 
added bonus of more than five hundred talents donated by various allies 
for the procurement of mercenaries and supplies. Although the formidable 
hoplite army of Thebes lay still outside the fold, there, too, anti-Mace- 
donian statesmen had recently gained popular favor. In the summer of 
339 pc the Theban liberators acted, forcibly expelling the Macedonian 
garrison from the pass at Thermopylae. 


By November, Philip was ready to reengage, and under the pretext of — 


settling a dispute between several small communities in central Greece, he 


marched his battle-hardened array southwards. With Thermopylae sealed . 


by the Thebans, Philip entered through the mountain bypasses leading 
into Phokis—a strategic blunder had left these unguarded—and swiftly 
captured Elateia, an old Phokian fortress that commanded the passage to 
Thebes. News of Philip’s sudden arrival caused a near panic in Athens, 
but Demosthenes stood forward and counseled immediate full mobiliza- 
tion and an alliance with Thebes, Athens’ longtime rival. Days later emis- 
saries under Demosthenes’ leadership entered the Theban assembly and 
there rebutted Theban “Philippizers” and Philip’s envoys who were advo- 
cating a joint Theban-Macedonian invasion of Attika. Undoubtedly real- 
izing that the destruction of Athens would bring their own subordination 
in a Greece dominated by Macedon, the Thebans voted for the Athenian 
alliance—perhaps with an eye towards removing the stain of “Medism” 
that had been theirs since the Persian Wars. The Athenian and Theban 
armies promptly took up a strong defensive position in northern Boeotia, 
supplemented by allied contingents from Korinth, Megara, the Achaean 
and Euboean Leagues, and other smaller powers. A force of ten thousand 
mercenaries under joint Theban-Athenian command was deployed further 
west to prevent any flanking operations. The winter campaign that fol- 
lowed is poorly documented, but we do hear of two early engagements in 
which the Greek army apparently more than held its own. 

Reinforced by additional troops in the spring, Philip directed his 
attention to the mercenary force at Amphissa, allowing a dispatch to be 
intercepted announcing his withdrawal, and then striking hard in a dev- 
astating surprise raid. To avoid being turned, the main Greek army with- 
drew southwards and redeployed in the Chaeronea plain. Rather than 


press his advantage in the field, Philip chose to send out various peace - 
offerings over the summer months—presumably serious gestures, though 
it is possible he counted on time draining away the opposition’s finances 
and ardor for war. In early August, these preliminaries came to an end, 
and the two grand armies squared off to decide “the contest for Greek 
freedom.” The opposing forces were roughly equal in troop strength 
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(each with some thirty thousand infantry and two thousand horse) but 
from the scraps of information that have survived, decidedly unequal in 
tactical skill. The two lines clashed in a traditional phalanx HE but 
Philip’s right effected a controlled retreating maneuver that the Athenians 
mistook for victory, and amid shouts of “On to Macedonia,” they pressed 
forward so vigorously that gaps were opened in the extended Greek for- 
mation. At that point the Macedonian infantry abruptly turned and 
| counterattacked, while crown prince Alexander led a furious charge of the 
famed Macedonian cavalry into the broken Greek ranks. The battle ended 
in a complete rout, but not before the Chaeronea plain was strewn with 
thousands of Greek dead, including all three hundred members of Thebes’ 
Sacred Band, who had fought heroically to the last man. Their valor 
could not offset the discipline and experience of Macedonia’s national 
army, with the consequence that the era of the citizen-soldier—and the 
political freedoms he had sustained—were now irrevocably ended by the 
ascendancy of military professionalism. Á 


With the victory at Chaeronea, Philip became the master of Greece, and 
the only question that remained concerned the form his domination would 
take.“ His first action was to offer peace and alliance to Athens, presentl 

in a state of terror and franticly preparing for the expected ene ht; x 
bolster the defenses, the orator Hyperides had even proposed that “the 
slaves should be freed, the metics granted citizenship, and the disfran- 
chised restored to full rights.”* These measures proved unnecessary, for it 
was not the Macedonian siege train that Philip sent to Athens, but kis son 


_ Alexander and viceroy Antipater, conveying the ashes of Athenian war 


dead and preceded by some two thousand prisoners graciously released 
without ransom. By terms of the ensuing treaty, Athens’ second naval 
league was dissolved (no vestiges of an old hegemony could be allowed to 
interfere with the new), but its kleruchies on Samos, Lemnos, Skyros 
and Imbros were not expelled, though it does appear that Athenian set- 
tlements in the Chersonese passed into Macedonian hands. As a natural 
consequence of the defeat, leaders of the peace party returned to political 
influence, but Philip demanded neither a purge of the anti-Macedonians 
ss a pines of the pears Such leniancy was clearly intended to 
oncile the Athenians to the king’ itical i i 
a A king’s hegemony, a political imperative 
Thebes fared less fortunately. Not only were the Thebans compelled 


~ to ransom their prisoners, Philip even forced them to pay for the privilege 

of collecting their dead for burial. Humiliation was followed by eee 
sion, as the king imposed a narrow oligarchy of pro-Macedonian exiles 
who inaugurated their reign with a series of executions, banishments, 
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and confiscations. The rule of these “foremost citizens” was backed by a 
Macedonian garrison that now assumed policing vigil on the sacred 
acropolis; characterized as “the strongest fetter,” the mere presence of the 
garrison was said to have “bound the citizens’ hands and robbed them of 
their freedom of speech.” As a final measure to break Theban power, the 
three rival communities it had previously destroyed—Orchomenus, 
Plataea, and Thespiae—were now restored, and control of the Boeotian 
League passed into the hands of “Philippizers.” 

In western Greece, Philip’s dispensations took a similar uncompro- 
mising form. Ambracia, long an object of the king’s desire, was gar- 
risoned by Macedonians and rendered loyal by the establishment of an 
oligarchy. Philip’s partisans assumed power in Akarnania as well, stabi- 
lizing the situation there by a sweeping purge of all suspect and unreliable 
elements. Pro-Macedonian factions appear to have gained ascendancy 
elsewhere in the region, including the offshore islands. 

Euboea was the scene of similar reversals of governments, as Philip’s 
old supporters returned to power in the wake of the crushing defeat of the 
island’s democratic forces at Chaeronea. To maintain order and the ascen- 
dancy of his partisans, Philip fastened yet another strategic “fetter” by 
garrisoning Chalkis. 

Central Greece secured, Philip marched into the Peloponnese in 
November, his advance precipitating seizures of power by supporters 
and oligarchs, sometimes spontaneously, as in Megara and Korinth, and 
on at least one occasion, in Troezen, by receiving armed assistance from 
a pro-Macedonian ally (Argos). Korinth, as the gateway between cen- 
tral and southern Greece, was too important to be left independent, and 
it accordingly received a Macedonian garrison for its famed acropolis. 
Sikyon was likewise garrisoned, and two of Philip’s supporters were 
entrenched with autocratic powers. The members of the democratic 
Achaean League surrendered, but Philip’s only punitive action was to 
transfer their extraterritorial possession of Naupactus to his Aetolian 
allies. The next item on the king’s agenda was to fulfill long-standing 

promises to those who had turned to him for support years earlier in 
their struggles with Sparta. Messenians, Argives, Eleans, Arkadians—all 
smarting from humiliations suffered in the distant days of Sparta’s martial 
supremacy—now clamored for revenge and redress. At Philip’s behest, 
Aristotle had drawn up a series of Dikaiémata, or ‘Rectifications’, dealing 
with territorial disputes in Greece, and this research into the historical and 
mythological record was now used to legitimize a redrawing of frontiers 
favorable to Philip’s allies—the enterprise itself being sanctioned by the 
Macedonian claim that Philip was a descendant of Herakles, and hence 
rightful arbiter of Heraklid domains.“ The Spartans apparently found 
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Aristotle’s scholarship and the king’ 

g’s genealogy equally suspect, for Phili 
was compelled to invade Lakonia and strip the di itori : 
Ries sia ree strip the disputed territories from 

With obligations discharged i 
ged and authority now entrenched, Phili 
pada to the grander designs he had been contemplating for at least 
ian In the spring of 337 Bc, he convoked at Korinth a gathering of 
elegates from all the Greek communities (excepting those still under 


_-Persian control and the excluded Spartans) for the establishment of a 


common peace under the aegis of the Macedonian monarchy.* A fed- 
eral council, or sunhedrion, was established, composed of representar 
tives drawn from member states on the proportional basis of militar 
levies, which served as a rough gauge of their respective citizen po E 
tions. Thessaly was thus accorded ten seats, Phokis and Lokris three ca 
and so on. Meetings of the sunbedrion were scheduled to coincide with 
annual occasion of one of the Great Games, and not only were its 
decisions binding on all member states, but delegates themselves were 
immune from audit by the citizens of their own communities. That this 
body was intended to serve as the constitutional instrument of the king’s 
domination is clear from the founding charter. In addition to a mandat s 
oath of loyalty to “Philip and his descendants” (permanence thus hae 
clearly envisaged), the existing sociopolitical arrangements within sach 
member community were legally “frozen” by clauses that proscribed 
among other things, the overthrowing of constitutions, the confiscation of 
property, redivisions of land, the cancellation of debts and the emanci- 
pation of slaves for purposes of revolution.” Interpolis warfare was ia 
prohibited, excepting instances of treaty violation, whereupon the offend- 
ing community was to be punished by a collective military response 
Bearing the official title of hêgemôn, the Macedonian king acond as 
supreme executive of the sunbedrion, a power that included the appoint- 
ment of “defense officers” responsible for ensuring compliance vith h 
charter and all council decisions. i S 
In his capacity as stratégos autokratôr of the alliance, the king was 
empowered to call out military levies from all member states a preroga- 
tive that points to the real purpose of this “League of Korinth” (the oi 
ern appellation). For Philip, a common peace within Hellas—secured b 
his partisans and Macedonian garrisons—was a necessary prelude to i 
war of conquest against Persia, the only opponent with riches worth 
plundering. In such a campaign Greek military assistance—especiall in 
the form of the Athenian navy—was deemed essential, if for no pe 
reason than to prevent the old Persian ploy of stirring ip war in Greece 
with alliances of gold (a tactic that had cut short Sparta’s invasion in the 
390s). Accordingly, the establishment of the league coincided with pro- 
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paganda and preparations for a grand crusade of revenge and conquest 
against the Persians, a campaign that was duly sanctioned at the first 
session of the sunbedrion. 

Such, then, was the “new order” imposed by the victorious Mace- 
donian king. As with his earlier diplomatic endeavors, the League of 
Korinth served first and foremost as an instrumentality of Philip’s inter- 
ests, but since hegemony is facilitated by a measure of willing compliance, 
he was constrained to offer a settlement that met the approval of his 
Hellenic supporters. The affluent and the oligarchically inclined were, 
as we have seen, his two main, overlapping bases of support, and for 
the most part they were well served by the king’s dispensations. Those of 
his partisans who had assumed power in the wake of Chaeronea were no 
doubt pleased to find their authority legally entrenched by terms of the 
treaty, and the proprietary classes were certainly enamored of those 
clauses that proscribed debt cancellations, redivisions of the land, and the 
confiscation of estates. On the national level, many of the smaller poleis 
took comfort in the common peace that shielded them from depreda- 
tions by their stronger neighbors, and the promise of countrysides unrav- 
aged by war was of universal appeal. There was, moreover, the prospect 
of a lucrative expedition against Persia, and though few Greeks will have 
harbored any illusions regarding the territories to be annexed and the 
treasuries to be plundered—all of which would enrich Philip and his 
Companions—many could at least look forward to steady military pay 
and other spoils. 

It is equally true, however, that few Greeks will have misconstrued 
their de facto subject status to a monatch who had crushed them deci- 
sively in war. The league organization itself—with its proportional rep- 
resentation, authoritative decrees, unaccountable delegates, and “defense 
officers” —clearly contravened the hallowed traditions of Polis auton- 
omy, while the founding charter placed severe restrictions on the self- 
management of domestic as well as foreign policy concerns. And whatever 
the delicacy of the constitutional language, there was still the harsh real- 
ity of Macedonian garrisons and “Philippizing” oligarchs, the former 
making a mockery of any notion of independence, the latter “trampling 
upon the démos” and holding them down “in fear.” This was peace, 
admittedly, but in light of the Polis cultural heritage, it was a peace more 

appropriate for slaves than free citizens. That judgment, understandably, 
was rendered most openly in the many encomia bestowed upon the Greek 
war dead, as the fallen were lauded as heroes who sacrificed themselves 
“on behalf of freedom,” true patriots who “strove to save the'sacred 
land of Hellas.” In contrast to the living, those who died at Chaeronea 
were said to have “escaped slavery by choosing a glorious death,” and 
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Demosthenes, chosen to deliver the funeral oration in Athens, declared 
that “the areté of these men was in truth the soul of Hellas, for at the ae 
moment their spirits. were separated from their bodies S too w aie 
dignity and esteem of Hellas stripped away.”” mits 
Philip was not unaware of these hostile sentiments, but he could tol- 
erate them for the present, his overwhelming military superiority, his 
strategically situated garrisons, and the ascendancy of his see anes 
sufficient guarantee that the Greeks would remain quiet—barring ee 
unexpected crisis. In July of the following year, just such a calamit 
occurred: on the day of his daughter’s wedding, King Philip, still in his 
midforties, was struck down by an assassin’s dagger. The fate of Gree 
now passed into the hands of his youthful son. 


5.VI ARISTOTLE’S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF POWER 


At the time of Plato’s passing in 347 Bc, the Academy had been in opera- 
tion for nearly four decades, and over that period its reputation s aad 
throughout the Hellenic world, attracting the sons of the feioures few 
who were eager for training in philosophia and politiké techné. Driven b 

his dream of transforming Polis society in the light of “true philosoph > 
Plato had long been preoccupied with the question of how ko hic 
wisdom could be harnessed to political power. The early interest jah 

program of his kinsman Kritias and the Thirty Tyrants, the foundin of 
the Academy, the philosopher-king ideal of the Republic, the attem a 
education of the tyrant Dionysios II, the rise and fall of Dion the politica] 
pursuits of numerous Academics, which ranged from weinig and diplo- 
macy to assassination and dictatorship: all this confirms the basic fake - 
arability of theory and praxis in the Platonic conception of Siulésophy 


Even in the wake of the Syracusan disaster, Plato refused to abandon his 
belief that the education of young autocrats offered “the quickest and 
best method” for bringing order and eudaimonia to public life—a fixation 
that presumably accounts for his decision to send Academic advisors to 
the likes of King Perdikkas of Macedonia (the elder brother of Phili ) 
and to Hermias, the tyrant of Atarneus in northwest Asia Minor. The 
career of this latter figure is particularly noteworthy, for in addiaer to his 
: affiliation with the Academy, Hermias was to become a key player in 
Philip’s plans for a grand campaign of conquest against the Persians. At 


the center of those criss i ies, intrigui 
: -crossing ties, intriguingly, stands ? 
= celebrated pupil. re ee 


Of the thi i i 
rteen epistles preserved in the corpus of Plato’s writings, sev- 


Te : 
: ral are generally accepted as genuine, others are proven forgeries. The 
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correspondence concerning Hermias, the Sixth Letter, has strong claims to 
authenticity, in part because its essential contents are confirmed by other 
sources, including fragments of a treaty inscription.” The picture that 
emerges is that around 350 Bc, a compact was formed between Hermias 
and two students of the Academy, Erastus and Coriscus, both of whom 
hailed from a Greek polis in Hermias’ territory in the Troad, Plato’s mis- 
sive is addressed to all three individuals, and enjoins their forming an 
unbreakable bond of philotés and koinénia, ‘friendship’ and ‘associa- 
tion’, in which “the noble wisdom of the Forms” will be combined with 
“the wisdom of protection against the base and the wicked” for the 
mutual benefit of all parties.’ They are advised to read the letter repeat- 
edly and regard its content as “a contract and authoritative law,” a some- 
what religious appeal underscored by Plato’s closing invocation of “the 
god who is the ruler of all things.” Other sources attest that Hermias 
moderated his tyrannical rule in accordance with Academic principles, 
and the inscription reveals that he proclaimed the new partnership openly, 
his treaty with the neighboring polis of Erythrae designating “Hermias 
and his hetairoi” as the legal signatory. Evidently undaunted by the Syra- 
cusan debacle, yet another Academic experiment is underway to bring 
philosophy to power, and though of interest in its own right, the affair 
takes on far greater significance when set within the turbulent geo-polit- 
ical currents of the day. 

The Persian factor had loomed large in Hellenic affairs ever since 
the days of Cyrus the Great, but by mid-fourth century the once mighty 
empire was in manifest disarray and decline. Administrative disorders 
and regional uprisings by various subject peoples undermined all efforts at 
renewal, while palace intrigues and revolts by powerful satraps gave 
scope for mercenary strongmen to establish semiautonomous dictator- 
ships throughout Asia Minor. Of these adventurers, Hermias proved to be 
singularly adept: after murdering his patron and tyrant predecessor, he 
rapidly extended his sway over much of the Troad by force of mercenary 
arms. Official recognition from the Persian king was forthcoming in 
exchange for the customary tribute, but Hermias fully grasped the insta- 
bility of his situation. Contact was secretly made with the rising power of 
the west, but the record is understandably discrete and partisan on the 
matter of his negotiations with Philip. No less shrouded and mysterious is 
the involvement of a philosopher whose ties to the Macedonian crown 
and subsequent attachment to Hermias provide much ground for specu- 
lation—then and now. 

Born in the Chalcidian polis of Stagira in 384 Bc to a father who 
served as court physician and friend to King Amyntas II (father of Philip), 
Aristotle was from birth in close association with the Macedonian royal 
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family. Given hiş father’s appointment and the nobility of his own ances- 
try, it is all but certain that Aristotle’s childhood contacts included the 
young Philip, two years his junior, as well as other noble Macedonians 
destined for fame and power (most notably Antipater, the future vicero 

and designated executor of Aristotle’s will). At age seventeen and de 
well trained in the biological studies germane to his father’s Sean: 
Aristotle enrolled in the Academy, and for the next twenty years immersed 


_. himself in its communal life, rising to prominence both as a teacher and as 


an author of published dialogues. A metic in Athens with suspect political 
connections, his status became increasingly problematic as a revamped 
and greatly expanded Macedonian army began its violent intrusion inte 
Hellenic affairs. Philip’s brutal annihilation of Olynthus and dismember- 
ment of the Chalcidian League in 348 Bc marked a turning point: as lead- 
ership passed to Demosthenes and the war party, the appeasement olicies 
of “traitors” and “Philippizers” were at last repudiated. Clearly at risk in 
the changed circumstances, Aristotle was rescued by the intervention of 
Hermias, who extended an invitation that he and Xenocrates, another 
leading Academic, join the philosophical court circle in the Troad 
Whatever his interests in philosophy, Hermias was manifest! an 
astute student of power, and toward that end an alliance with ee 
held the greatest promise for his own security. Philip’s interests are equally 
transparent: a strong vassal in Asia Minor would prove strategically use- 
ful in the upcoming campaign against the Persians, as well as expedient in 
his ongoing propaganda effort to pose as champion of the Hellenic cause. 
Negotiations were soon opened, but precisely when and at whose initia- 
tive are questions unanswered by our sources. Nor is Aristotle’s own 
involvement any clearer to view, though modern scholarship is fairly uni- 
form in assuming that his was a mediating role. After all Aristotle not 
only provided a long-standing and reliable Macedonian carinei but 
the union of politics and philosophy was already in operation at ae 
mias’ court—an association strengthened in Aristotle’s case by the fact 
that he had early on established kinship ties with the tyrant through 
marriage to his niece and adopted daughter. In the preserved catalogue of 
Aristotle’s writings, moreover, one finds an entry titled Letters to Mentor 
and it is all but certain that the addressee is the infamous Greek mercenar 
from Rhodes who had risen to high office in the Persian anaa 
Responsible for maintaining imperial authority in coastal Asia Minor 
Mentor at one point subjected Hermias to siege, but the recently refur 
bished fortifications of Atarneus withstood the challenge. The contents of 
Aristotle’s correspondence are a mystery, but given the philosopher’s 
antibarbarian predilections (discussed below) and the strategic een of 
his patrons Hermias and Philip, it is not unlikely that Aristotle sought to 
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win Mentor’s defection from the Great King’s service. Such an interpre- 
tation gains in plausibility when the unlikely manner of Hermias’ fall is 
considered. 

Through some unspecified ploy, Mentor managed to convince the 
tyrant that he was receptive to offers. Upon arriving for negotiations, 
Hermias was arrested and tortured for information of Philip’s invasion 
plans; defiant to the end, he suffered crucifixion in 341 BC. Aristotle, 
who had been recalled to Macedonia two years earlier to take up the 
post of tutor to the thirteen-year-old Alexander, was stricken with grief 
and bitterness. As friend, kinsman, and ally, the philosopher commis- 
sioned a memorial statue for Hermias to be set up in the most hallowed 
site in Hellas, sacred Delphi, and upon which was inscribed the following 
testament:* 


This man was slain in unholy transgression of the sacred law of the blessed 
gods by the king of the bow-bearing Persians, who overcame him, not openly 
with a spear in murderous combat, but by making use of the treachery of a 
man who was trusted. 


That Hermias could have been lured into such a trap suggests Mentor had 
assumed a convincing collaborationist posture—quite possibly through his 
correspondence with Aristotle, a ploy that would render explicable the 
philosopher’s own highly public reaction to the tragedy, = 

We will return to the subject of Aristotle’s political activities and 
associations in due course, but enough has been said at this point to 
make it clear that the philosopher’s involvement in the major historical 
currents of his era was both direct and significant. Philip and Alexander, 
Hermias and Mentor, Demosthenes and Antipater: it is power that con- 
spicuously frames the ambit of Aristotle’s personal biography, a circum- 
stance that obliges one to consider whether his philosophical reflections 
are in any way similarly inclined. 


Perhaps no intellectual contrast has been more belabored than that 
between Plato and Aristotle: the one an inspired genius, a man of marked 
poetic inclinations and a spiritual-mystical enthusiasm that devalued the 
phenomenal world and many of its mundane practices; the other more 
prosaic and pragmatic, and possessed of a mind that sought knowledge 
through a comprehensive analysis of the facts of experience and a rigor- 
ous ordering of the imagination by the dictates of logic.’ Such a charac- 
terization does convey an essential difference between the two—visually 
symbolized by Raphael’s famous painting, which depicts Plato oa 
upstretched towards the heavens, Aristotle demurring with palm turne 

down to the earthly realm—but it is no less important to note that the 
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pupil was profoundly and enduringly influenced by his mentor’s philos- 
ophy. Even where he diverges most sharply from Platonic positions, the 
stimulus to his own creativity was more often than not a critical encounter 
with Plato’s formulation of the problem, Charting the course of Aristotle’s 
intellectual development, from his early days in the Academy to his 
mature phase at the head of his own school in the Lyceum, has accord- 
ingly been one of the more pressing concerns of modern scholarship. It is 
a task complicated by two formidable problems: the near total loss of 
Aristotle’s earliest writings, the so-called exoteric discourses that survive 
only as isolated fragments; and the chronological uncertainties of the 
preserved corpus, consisting in the main of didactic treatises that seem to 
have been composed for lecture usage and study within the school. From 
the fact that several ancient commentators praised Aristotle’s published 
offerings for their grace and style, it seems clear that the exoteric works— 
mentioned occasionally by Aristotle himself in the surviving corpus— 
were intended to provide a more popular or accessible treatment of his 
philosophy, whereas the unadorned didactic treatises explored the relevant 
issues in greater methodological and substantive detail. The difference 
was thus essentially one of form rather than content, and certainly not a 
matter of “secret doctrines” for an inner circle and pabulum for the 
masses—a theory later concocted by Hellenistic romance writers, but 
unambiguously disproven by Aristotle’s own words.* One of the para- 
doxes issuing from this literary dualism is that while Aristotle’s public rep- 
utation in antiquity was based largely on his exoteric discourses, we must 
rely almost exclusively on the preserved corpus of didactic treatises, first 
edited by Andronicus of Rhodes sometime in the middle decades of the 
first century BC. 
A number of scholars, initially guided by the pioneering philological 
research of Werner Jaeger, have argued that Aristotle adhered rather 
closely to Plato’s doctrines early in his career, and began fashioning his 


= own philosophy only after leaving the Academy.’ This view has sup- 


planted earlier static conceptions, but controversy still rages over specifics, 


o most notably over the question of whether Aristotle ever fully accepted the 


central metaphysical components of Platonism, i.e., the Theory of Forms 
and the doctrines of anamnesis and metempsychosis. Much of the critical 
debate revolves around the fragments from two lost exoteric discourses, 
the Eudemus and the Protrepticus, both of which were among Aristotle’s 


_ most celebrated publications.” The Eudemus, subtitled On the Soul, was 
= written to commemorate the death of an Academic colleague who had 
_ been killed in action during Dion’s liberation of Syracuse (354 Bc). Much 
like Plato’s Phaedo, it presents various arguments in favor of the soul’s 

: immortality, and holds that the life of the psyché after death is superior to 
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its embodied existence. The Protrepticus, or ‘Exhortation’ to philoso- 
phy, was written around 350 Bc in dedication to Themison, a petty dynast 
who ruled somewhere in Cyprus, and was presumably part of the general 
Academic policy of promoting linkages between philosophers and men of 
worldly power." Several fragments echo or invoke familiar Platonic doc- 
trines, such as the primacy of the psyché over the body, the notion that 
lawgivers and statesmen need knowledge of philosophy in order to estab- 
lish what is just and noble, and the view that the “yoking together of 
body and soul is a punishment for past transgressions. The young philoso- 
pher also apparently accepts in some general manner Plato’s fundamental 
ontology, for though no direct reference to the Forms can be found in the 
fragments, Aristotle does speak of “the everlasting and true, the imper- 
ishable and stable,” and of contemplating “the most exact things”. in 
contrast to “imitations” or “copies,” the paraphrastic language Plato 
had himself employed when discussing the Forms.” The evidence thus 
seems to support the view that in some of his earliest public writings, 
Aristotle was prepared to advocate certain basic tenets of his mentor’s 
philosophy, a number of which he subsequently came to reject or radically 
modify when composing the didactic treatises. But in saying that, it does 
not follow, pace Jaeger, that Aristotle’s thought passed through distinct 
stages: an orthodox Platonic phase, a modified Platonism, and then intel- 
lectual independence. Such an interpretation is too schematic, and the 
most telling evidence against it is the fact that even in the Protrepticus 
fragments, one finds several of the core concepts and principles of Aris- 
totle’s mature philosophy: the distinction between capacity and actual- 
ization, a naturalistic approach to causality, and the teleological orienta- 
tion grounded in the concept of natural function. Nor should it be 
overlooked that the Academy was never intended to serve as a center for 
dogmatism; that would have contravened the Sokratic spirit that Plato 
himself retained and passed on to his pupils, many of whom are known to 
have taken issue with various aspects of their intellectual inheritance— 
none more so than Aristotle. What stands of Jaeger’s developmental the- 
sis is a recognition that Aristotle’s earliest exoteric works seem to be 
more compatible with his mentor’s metaphysical orientation than are the 
later didactic treatises. The road to an understanding of Aristotle’s own 
philosophy must accordingly traverse the course of criticism he directed 
against the Platonic system. ay 
The Theory of Forms served as the integrative core of Plato s philos- 
ophy; ontologically, epistemologically, and axiologically, it provides ulti- 
mate grounding for most, if not all, of his major pronouncements about 
self and society, virtue and vice, truth and error. That Plato himself realized 
the theory did not permit of conclusive proof is clear from the problemat- 
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ical features he explored in his own Parmenides and also from his practice 
of combining rational argumentation with myth and metaphor in the pre- 
sentation of his basic metaphysical hypothesis. Other Academics are 
known to have offered revised versions of the theory, most notably 
Speusippus and Xenocrates, and Plato in the closing years of his life appar- 
ently sought to bolster the Forms through closer integration with 
Pythagorean number theory (as evidenced by the mathematical cosmogony 
of the Timaeus). A critical examination of the Forms was thus a major 
preoccupation within the Academy, and from the evidence available it 
appears that Aristotle early on assumed the role of dissenting critic. 
In the Categories, one of his first explorations in logical analysis 

(c. 353 BC), Aristotle challenged Plato’s ontology by arguing that the 
predicate ‘substance’ or ‘primary being’ (proté ousia) belongs in the most 
valid and proper sense not to universals—such as the transcendental 
Forms—but to concrete particulars, e.g., this human individual x or yas 
opposed to the species “Man” or the genus “Animal,” general categories 
that in Aristotle’s revised ontology are ranked as forms of “secondary 
being.” As he was to make clear subsequently in the Physics and Meta- 
physics, Aristotle found the separate ontological status of the Forms a par- 
ticularly problematical feature: not only did Plato’s metaphysical hypo- 
statization deny the Forms true substantiality, it rendered them ineffectual 

in the phenomenal world of genesis and change. Plato’s thesis that the 

Forms are paradigmatic “causes,” in the sense that concrete particulars 

“imitate” or “participate” in them, is dismissed by Aristotle as mere 

“empty talk and poetical metaphor,” for no clear explanation of such 

“imitation” is ever provided, either by Plato or by others who have 

offered variations on the theory." Moreover, by ontologically separating 

the universals from the particulars, any such “participation” becomes 

impossible, for particular substances are always created not by universals 

but by existing particular substances: i.e, human beings beget human 

beings, horses beget horses, and so on. Far from solving the problem of 

causation, the Platonic Forms in effect postulate a duplicate realm of 

entities to be explained, “as if a man who wanted to count things thought 
that he would be unable to do so while they were few, but only after he 
had added to their number.” 

Having so pointedly objected to Plato’s bifurcation of reality, it is 
readily understandable why Aristotle’s constructive enterprise is based 
on a reformulation of the relations between universals and particulars. 
Accepting Plato’s epistemological postulate that the apprehension of uni- 
versals constitutes true knowledge (epistémé), Aristotle stresses that gen- 
eral categories or universals are not self-subsisting entities (as with the Pla- 
tonic Forms), but qualities that can be realized or actual only in 
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substantiated particulars.” Being or Substance, says Aristotle, is the com- 
posite of “matter” and “form,” and while these two aspects are distin- 
guishable analytically, they are ontologically inseparable: there is neither 
formless matter nor matterless form (excepting the case of God, the 
“unmoved mover” who is pure form"). Aristotle proceeds to define mat- 
ter as the basic ‘substance’ or ‘substrate’ (to hypokeimenon) that, while 
indeterminate in itself, possesses the ‘potentiality’ (dynamis) upon which 
form operates to achieve ‘actuality’ (energeia). It is chiefly the form of a 
substance that constitutes its defining nature, to ti en einai, ‘the what it is 
to be a thing’, and this essence unfolds by way of a dynamic process of 
change or growth in which material potentiality passes through successive 
stages of determination owing to the inherent power of form to actualize 
itself (e.g., from acorn to tree).” 

The relations between matter and form, potentiality and actuality, are 
further clarified in Aristotle’s comprehensive account of causality, which 
he regarded as one of his most original contributions. Four basic modes of 
causality are postulated: the material cause, or “that out of which a thing 
comes to be and persists,” such as the brass of a bowl; the formal cause, 
which constitutes the “determinate essence” of a substantiated entity, 
e.g., the bowl’s configuration; the efficient cause, or “the primary source 
of the change or coming to rest,” such as the artisan who makes the 
bowl; and the final cause, or telos, “that for the sake of which” a thing is 
done or made, e.g., the functionality of the bowl as a container. For the 
multiplicity of things that come to be, two general realms of causality are 


osited, that of physis, or ‘nature’, and that of techné, or ‘art/craft’. In _ 
P ’ Yy. > 


natural genesis, form is.an immanent active force; whereas in technolog- 
ical production, form is imposed from the outside by the artisan.” In 
both realms, however, teleological considerations are primary, for “nature 
creates nothing in vain or without purpose” (epi to poly, ‘for the most 
part’), while human creativity is similarly purpose oriented. Aristotle 


thus sides with Plato in rejecting the materialistic metaphysics of necessity 


advocated by the proponents of atomism, and supports his own posi- 


tion of teleological naturalism by pointing to the manifest order and reg- — 


ularity of the natural realm, evidenced above all by the uniform move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, the functionality of the parts of living 


organisms, and the fact that animals procreate according to species—all of - 


which Aristotle analyzed in great detail in his voluminous empirical stud- 
ies on celestial phenomena, plants and animals (dissections included), 
and other aspects of ta physika, ‘the things of nature’.” 


Our review of the rudiments of Aristotle’s philosophy of nature forms a 
necessary prelude to the study of his social philosophy; for though it is 
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widely held that Aristotle’s “momentous step” beyond Plato was to s 
ethics from metaphysics, such a contention misleads more than it info a. 
The truth, rather, is that Aristotle supplanted certain features of P] o 
metaphysics with those of his own making, more “naturalistic” in = : 
_ trast to “transcendental.” Indeed, not only are his ethical and oliti a 
treatises suffused with the terminology, assumptions, and principles of the 
Physics and Metaphysics, but he explicitly seeks to validate and a 
his normative assertions in an all-embracing hierarchical teleolo ce 
2 portedly inherent in the natural order of things. That latter ae. a 
ticularly relevant for any attempted sociological exegesis, for at ron 
critical junctures, Aristotle’s ontology of nature is burdened with dhe 
onus of legitimizing an axiology of manifest ideologica! content. 
; The surviving Aristotelean corpus features three major treatises on 
the philosophy of human affairs”: the Eudemian Ethics, the Nico- 
machean Ethics, and the Politics. Like most of the other didactic treatises 
each of these works is chronologically stratified, giving rise to considerable 
controversy over the proper internal arrangement of “books” and “chap- 
ters” (some of which were subjected to editorial redactions by the are 
_ Itors of Aristotle’s writings). Problems are thereby posed for any detailed 
: developmental analysis, but the fundamentals of Aristotle’s sonal hi- 
: losophy are readily discernable, the treatise form being inherent Tess 
. ambiguous than the creative fusion of poetry and dialectics, art a i 
ence, which Plato had achieved in his dialogues, Š a 
Po Aristotle viewed ethics as an integral but subordinate branch of poli- 
. tikê, the latter being a comprehensive, practically oriented science that 
seeks to promote human flourishing, eudaimonia.“ Where ethical in a 
investigates the nature of eudaimonia on the individual level patie: 
larly as it pertains to dispositions of character, political science encom- 
passes the totality of social relations, all of which bear upon the realiti 
and possibilities of human existence, As “man is by nature a social bein p» 
a politikon zon, it follows that ethical reflection must be grounded in the 
< sociological analyses germane to politike’ Aristotle’s orientation here 
comports not only with Plato’s Polis-centered ethics. but with conven- 
fate Greek conceptions of morality and value, ae abridged most 
; amously in the Simonidean verse, polis andra didaskei, ‘the Polis teaches 
man’, The momentous intellectual transvaluation which establishes the 
primacy of ethics over politics, the individual over community, will 
achieve explicit and positive philosophical sanction only in the aftermath 


oe ahaa collapse of the traditional Polis-citizen framework (6.11, 









? The Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle’s most mature and developed 
ethical treatise (it probably postdates the Eudemian Ethics by a decade or 
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so), opens with the following teleological thesis: lea eh T Sai 
inquiry, and similarly also every practical pursuit an me o > 
seems to aim at some good; wherefore it has been well sai F 
good is that at which all things aim.”” As there eee gene 
pursuits, it follows that “the good” will vary aaua thus fa is . 
the telos, or good, of medicine, victory the objective o fi itary en ey | 
and similarly with other arts and sciences. It is clear, ee : san pe 
ends of some activities are subordinate to or encompasse f yt o 
others—as, for example, the production of bridles is subor ET Te 
art of horsemanship, which in turn is subordinate to the art Pre pre 
strategy. If, then, there is a telos that human beings desire s A ne a 
its own sake,” which is complete and self-sufficient in ni » whi a 
other actions are done ultimately for the sake of this one o tale it fo 
lows that this end will constitute ‘the supreme good’ (to agat - je 
ton).2’ Political science, which Aristotle defines as the ae aut a ak 
and comprehensive of the practical sciences, is Eee the ee re 
only specifying the nature of this supreme good, but o pary ea “ 
social implementation (for “the telos of this science is no g 
praxis”): 

For even if the telos is the same for the individual and for the Polis, still that 

of the Polis appears as greater and more complete or perfect, both to attain 


and to preserve. For though it is worthwhile to attain the good for one man 
alone, it is nobler and more divine to do so for nations and poleis. 
3 


Virtually everyone agrees, Aristotle continues, that oe eee prae 
tical good is eudaimonia, commonly characterized as ‘living H Ta 
doing well’ (to eu zên kai to eu prattein).” There is no agreement, ate 
ever, as to the actual content of eudaimonia: the polloi os TEN vu g ai 
identify it with hêdonê, i.e., physical pleasures and the life o euch à ; 
men of action and “the refined” judge it to consist of TA ue ip tu fe 
while philosophers in turn associate eudaimonia with the : a : jai 
or ‘contemplation’. After briefly criticizing Plato’s Form ie e a 
logically unsound, ontologically dubious, and useless for human pr 


(all of which is prefaced by the famous remark that philosophers must : 
prefer truth to friendship, though both are precious), Aristotle addresses | 


the problem of eudaimonia from the perspective of his own philosophy of 


natural teleology. His starting point is the so-called ergon ee 
based on the following axioms: “The ergon (‘function’ or ‘work’) of eac : 


vos : », $6 
thing is its telos”; “energeia (‘actuality’ or ‘activity’) is the telos”; and ‘by 
nature the telos is always good.”** With the good, the end, and function 
correlative by nature, it follows that eudaimonia, the highest human 


1 A u a 
good, will correspond to ‘the function of man’ (to ergon tou anthrôpo ) 
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Aristotle deduces that the human ergon cannot be the mere state of living, 
consisting of nutrition and growth, since vitalism is characteristic of 
plants as well; nor can it be sentient life, for animals likewise partake of 
sensation. Reason or rationality, however, is peculiar to the human 
species, from which it follows that the distinctive human function must 
consist in “the activity of the psyché in accordance with reason.” Since a 
function is performed well when it is performed in accordance with its 
own specific or ‘proper excellence’ (otkeia areté), Aristotle concludes that 
“the human good is activity of the psyché in conformity with areté, and if 
there are several virtues, with the best and most perfect.” To be fully 
and completely eudaimén, he adds, one must be able to actualize this 
human good over the course of a full lifetime, “for one swallow does 
not make a spring, nor does one fine day.” 

Having established that the human ergon is defined by the soul’s 
rational activity, Aristotle examines the nature of the psyché itself, with 
the aim of identifying its specific excellences. Two basic faculties—one 
rational, the other irrational—are posited, with the latter subdivided into 
separate appetitive and nutritive components, of which the first, to 
epithumétikon, is said to “participate” in reason through its capacity to 
follow the injunctions of the rational element. The excellences of the 
human psyché are categorized accordingly: one set being ‘cognitive’ or 
‘intellectual’ (dianoétiké), encompassing traits such as wisdom and under- 
standing; the other set being ‘ethical’ or ‘moral’ (ethiké), encompassing 
temperance, liberality, and the like.” Intellectual excellences are said to 
derive primarily from instruction, ethical virtues mainly from habit, which 
entails disciplining the appetitive part so that it will adhere to the com- 
mands of reason. Proper character formation through the normative 
power of Polis law and early childhood socialization is therefore indis- 
pensable: “for our moral dispositions arise out of like activities,” which is 
to say that we become brave, just, profligate, etc., to the degree that we 


_. conduct ourselves in corresponding manner.’ 


One speaks of ethical virtue and vice, says Aristotle, when actions or 
emotions issue from dispositions involving purposive choice, for praise and 


_ Censure are appropriate only in circumstances where the agent is responsi- 
ble. As to the determination of what constitutes ethical virtue and vice, 
: Aristotle at this point introduces his celebrated doctrine of the Mean (to 
- meson), which holds that excess and deficiency typically constitute vice, 
_ whereas adherence to moderation promotes and preserves excellence: 


For example, one can be afraid or bold, feel desire, anger, or pity, and in gen- 
eral experience pleasure or pain, either too much or too little, and in both 
cases wrongly; whereas to feel these at the right time, on the right occasion, 
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towards the right people, for the right purpose and in the right manner, this 
is both the mean and the best, which is in fact aretê. And similarly with 
regard to actions there is excess, deficiency, and the mean. 


Thus courage is a mean pertaining to matters involving fear and con- 
fidence, operational between a vice of excess, which is rashness, and a vice 
of deficiency, cowardice. Temperance is a mean commonly involving the 
tactile pleasures of food, drink, and sex, with profligacy the vice of excess, 
insensibility the vice of deficiency. Most other actions and emotional 
reactions are to be similarly classified: modesty stands between shame- 
lessness and diffidence; liberality between prodigality and meanness; sin- 
cerity between boastfulness and self-deprecation; friendliness between 
flattery and surliness; and so on.” Aristotle explicitly states, however, 
that the Mean does not apply in all cases, seeing that certain emotional 
states and activities are intrinsically bad, such as malice, envy, adultery, 
and murder. Moreover, the triadic scale of excess—mean—deficiency is 
not to be taken as a uniform moral calculus, for Aristotle is insistent that 
ethical virtue be appropriate to circumstances as well as relative to agent 
and other. Thus liberality by a poor man is to be judged relative to his 
resources, liberality by a rich man relative to his. Finally, it should be 
noted that the Mean does not counsel any universal moderation, for dif- 
fering circumstances will require corresponding actions and responses: to 
experience strong feelings of anger, for example, is perfectly appropriate 
in situations where great wrongs have been committed. Ethical virtue, in 
short, is ultimately dependent upon an actor’s phronésis, or ‘practical 
wisdom’, which allows for a rational assessment of circumstances and a 


consequent determination of the proper course of conduct. Sokrates, . 


Aristotle allows, was thus partly right and partly wrong: wrong in believ- 
ing that all the virtues are forms of knowledge (they are rather disposi- 
tions), but right in holding that they cannot exist without the rational 
insight afforded by practical wisdom.” 

Aristotle’s discussion of the intellectual virtues is based on a division of 


the rational component of the psyché into two faculties: one scientific (to 


epistémonikon), which contemplates those things the principles of which 
are invariable; and the other calculative (to logistikon), which deliberates 
over things that admit of variation. Each part or faculty seeks to attain 
truth, but the scientific, being theoretical, does so for its own sake, whereas 
the calculative, being practical, does so for the sake of action or produc- 
tion. The basic intellectual virtues corresponding to the scientific or theo- 
retical faculty are epistémé (scientific knowledge), nous (rational intu- 
ition), and sophia (wisdom); those corresponding to the calculative are 
techné (technical insight or art) and phronésis (practical wisdom). 
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l Having reviewed the analytical keys to Aristotle’s ethical orienta- 
tion, let us turn to the concluding section of the Nicomachean Ethics 
(Book X), where eudaimonia, the telos, and “the human good” receive 
:> detailed consideration. He opens with a discussion of pleasure, a subject 

central to ethics inasmuch as moral conduct involves choices based upon 
assessments of pleasures and pains: appropriate assessments of what to 

_ enjoy and what to avoid will characterize Virtue; inappropriate selections 

will constitute vice.* Aristotle’s position on pleasure emerges out of a 

critical encounter with various existing views, including the two philo- 

sophical polarities: one that hédoné is the supreme good (he associates this 
theory not with Aristippus, but with Eudoxus, a fellow Academic); the 
other that no pleasure is good (the view of Speusippus). Against the 
ascetic position, Aristotle raises a number of telling observations, the 
most important being that all sentient creatures display a “natural” afta 
ity for pleasure and an aversion to pain—a clear indication that pleasure 
must constitute a good.” Against the thesis that hédondé is the supreme 
good, Aristotle points to the great diversity of pleasures, ranging from the 
: disreputable and harmful to the noble and beneficial, a circumstance that 
_ invalidates any unqualified hedonism. A closer examination of human 
conduct reveals that pleasures are inseparable from their corresponding 
~ activities, and as activities differ in moral value and goodness, so conse- 
_ quently do pleasures, Each activity, observes Aristotle, is in a way “per- 
fected” or “completed” by its own intrinsic or particular pleasure, which 
_ Sharpens, augments, prolongs, and improves the activity, just as pains 
- and alien pleasures destroy or hamper it. It follows that the highest and 
__ most appropriate pleasures will be those that are intrinsic to the activities 
that characterize the ergon or function of man: 


Whether, then, the perfect and supremely happy man has one or more actiy- 
ities, the pleasures that complete or perfect these can be said to be human 
pleasures in the fullest sense, whereas other pleasures are secondary and of 
lesser degree, just like their activities, 









Hence Aristotle’s rank-ordered axiology, which subordinates bodily plea- 
sures to those of the psyché, the activities of which constitute the true 
ergon of man and the basis of true eudaimonia. 

The stage is at last set for a definitive account of human excellence, a 

final specification of the interdependence of pleasure and activity activity 
and function, function and telos, telos and eudaimonia. Up to this point 

human well-being has been shown to consist in activities of the psyché 

: that are in conformity with the excellences of character and intellect. 

: This definition is now refined so as to yield a characterization of the 

highest form of human existence:*! 








| 
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The life of ethical areté—justice, temperance, liberality, etc-—must accord- 
ingly be regarded as secondary, “for the activities of moral excellence 
are strictly human,” whereas those of the nous are “divine.”** As an addi- 
tional consideration, Aristotle points to the life of the gods, which, while 
undoubtedly characterized by surpassing felicity and eudaimonia, could 
not possibly encompass the ethical virtues, seeing that to credit them 
with temperance or bravery, for example, is to suppose that they have vile 
desires that need restraining or endure terrors and dangers for the sake of 
‘the noble—all of which, says Aristotle, would clearly be “trifling and 
unworthy of the gods.” It follows that “the activity of god must be con- 
templation” and that “among human activities that which is most akin to 
the divine activity will be the greatest source of eudaimonia,”* 

Many commentators have found this thesis and its exposition inade- 
: quate.“ In addition to the ambiguities created by the seemingly inconsis- 
` tent characterization of nous (concurrently the divine or most divine ele- 
ment in man, and also that which is most of all human and the true self), 
_Aristotle’s exaltation of the contemplative life is thought to leave little 
' scope and even less motivation for the exercise of the ethical virtues—par- 
ticularly as it is stated that the paradigmatic “contemplative gods” do 
not engage in any practical or productive activity. But if there are diffi- 
culties and unanswered questions here, there is nothing in Aristotle’s 
account to suggest that he viewed contemplation and ethical virtue as 
mutually exclusive modes of living. On the contrary, he underscores that 
the philosopher must ‘live as a human being’ (anthrépeuesthai), a condi- 
“tion that requires adherence to intellectual as well as ethical virtues if 
complete eudaimonia is to be achieved.” The distinctive dual nature of 
“man—part human, part divine—only establishes what is best and 
paramount in his existence; it does not mandate a purging or negation of 
=the human side. Indeed, given Aristotle’s view of the human being as a liv- 
ing compound of form and matter, an ontologically indivisible koinô- 
nia, or ‘communion’, of psyché and sôma, the Pythagorean-Platonic 
eschatology of personal immortality and otherworldly salvation (which he 
may have countenanced in his earliest dialogues) is clearly abandoned, 
and so too is any rationale for devaluing the human condition.” More- 
over, it is important to keep in mind Aristotle’s observation that while the 
‘perfect good’ (teleion agathon) must be self-sufficient and complete in 
itself, this good will necessarily encompass various indispensable social 
relationships:” 


If eudaimonia is activity in accordance with areté, it is reasonable that it 
should be activity according to the highest excellence, and this will be the 
areté of the best part of us. Whether then this be nous (intellect or mind), or 
whatever else it be that is thought to rule and guide us by nature, and to have 
cognizance of the noble and divine, either being itself also divine or the most 
divine element in us, it is the activity of this element in accordance with its 
proper excellence (oikeia areté) that will constitute perfect eudaimonia. And i 
this activity is contemplation (thedrétiké). 


This exaltation of the philosophic life, with its marked Platonic affinities, 
is a necessary conclusion given the arguments that preceded: it is the best 
activity since it is the activity of nous, or ‘mind’, the best part within US; 
it is the most pleasant activity, since the exercise of wisdom is our highest 
function (and philosophia, adds Aristotle, “possesses pleasures marvelous 
for purity and permanence”); it is the most self-sufficient or autarkic 
activity, for contemplation more than any other pursuit can be conducted l 
in isolation and with minimal external resources; it 1s an end in itself, for 
it seeks no practical result; and finally, it is the most leisured of activities, 
and scholé, or ‘leisure’, is a major distinguishing feature of true eudai- 
monia. The assessment of theôria as the activity that crowns the hierarchy 
of human activities is thus securely grounded—though it is a thesis not 
entirely free from ambiguities or even possible inconsistencies. For after 
having just characterized the energeia of nous as “the perfect, human 
eudaimonia,” Aristotle goes on to add:” 
But such a life as this will be higher than the human level: for it is not in so - 
far as he is human that he will live so, but in so far as something divine is pre- 
sent within him, and by so much as this part is superior to his composite ; 
nature, by so much is its activity superior to the exercise of the other forms of 
aretê. If nous, then, is divine in comparison with man, so also the life of the 
nous will be divine in comparison with the human life. 


The highest good for man is thus raised from the human to the divine 
plane, and though Aristotle’s language is quite consistent with the : 
Pythagorean-Platonic view that man’s rational psyché is in some sense 
divine, his own framework, with its emphasis on “the distinctively human 
ergon,” seems ill suited to express this theologically loaded conclusion. : 
Moreover, after rejecting the traditional Greek injunction “to think 
thoughts befitting mortals” (a precaution against nemesis or divine retri- 
bution from the quixotic, envy-prone Olympian gods), Aristotle urges his : 
audience “to achieve immortality (athanatizein) so far as is possible” and : 
“to live according to the best part within,” which is in fact the true self:* 

That which is proper to the nature of each thing is also the best and most 

pleasant thing for it; and so for man, this will be the life of the mind, inas- 

much as the mind more than anything else is man (nous malista anthrépos). « 


; 


For by the self-sufficient we do not mean that which is sufficient for one’s self 
alone, living a solitary existence, but also in regards to parents, children, 
and wife, and in general for friends and fellow citizens, since man is by 
nature a social being (physei politikon bo anthrépos). 
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Ethical areté—though “secondary” to contemplation—will thus form an = 
essential component of the truly eudaimôn life, inasmuch as the human 
prospect for well-being is necessarily set within a social context. 

At the close of the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle stresses the impor- 
tance of Polis law and other forms of public socialization in fostering an 
affinity for areté, a discussion that serves to preface the systematic analysis 
of social life found in the Politics. Aristotle opens this pioneering work of 
sociology with the following teleological thesis, the analytical founda- `` 
tion for the entire study: 


Every polis is an association or community (koindénia) of some kind, and 
every community is formed for the sake of some good (for it is on behalf of 
what is deemed to be good that all actions are done by everyone). It is there- 
fore clear that while all communities aim at some good, that which is the 
most supreme of all, encompassing all the others, aims at the most supreme 
of all goods. And this community is known as the Polis, the politiké koinônia. 


To understand this highest form of human community scientifically, — 
observes Aristotle, one must analyze its processes of genesis and growth — 
and resolve the composite totality into its uncompounded elements. The 
primary form of human association is identified as the family or oikos, 
consisting not only of the basic relations of male, female, and offspring, 
but also—and this startles modern sensibilities—of master and slave. 
Aristotle contends that both of these relations are physikon, or ‘natu- 
ral’, the first being grounded in the instinctual urge of all species to pro- 
create, the second in the natural distinction between ruler and ruled, 
which operates “for the sake of security or safety.” Aristotle discusses this 
latter relationship in greater detail later, but for the moment simply © 
remarks that “the one who can foresee with his intellect is by nature : 
ruler and master, the one who is capable of doing things with his body is » 
subject and by nature a slave; wherefore master and slave are advanta- 
geously matched together.”™ i 
The next stage in the development of human association is the village, 

composed of several households related by common bloodlines. The uni- : 
fication or synoikismos of several villages in turn results in the complete 
or perfect koindnia, the Polis, which is said to be marked by the attain- 
ment of functional self-sufficiency:” 


The Polis comes into existence for the sake of life, but exists for the sake of 
the good life (to eu zén). Wherefore every polis exists by nature, inasmuch as 
the first associations [household and village] are natural, For the Polis is the 
telos of these, and nature is a telos, since what each thing is when fully 
developed, that we call its nature, whether it be man, horse, or household. 
Again, that for the sake of which a thing exists, its telos, is its chief good; and 


; 
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self-sufficiency is an end, and a chief good. From these things it is clear that 
the Polis is a natural growth, and that man is by nature a social animal, and 
that he who is apolis by nature and not misfortune is either lower or greater 
than man. 


Though there are other gregarious species, anthropos is the animal best 
suited for social life, as humans alone possesses the faculty of discursive 


` rationality (logos) and hence an ability to identify what is advantageous 


and harmful, just and unjust—the very qualities that inform and sustain 
: their communal association. The Polis is therefore “prior by nature” to 


l the household and the individual citizen—its primary constituent parts— 
inasmuch as a part can exist only according to its function and capacity 
within the whole.” In Aristotle’s teleological sociology, society is thus a 


natural and necessary extension of human nature, which the Polis brings 


: to fulfillment as the highest form of social organization. 


The patriarchal household constitutes the fundamental associational 


unit within the Polis. When complete or in perfected form, the oikos is 


said to consist of free members and slaves, organized in the relations of 


‘ husband-wife, father-children, and master-servant. Against those who 
> regard slavery as both “contrary to nature” and unjust—being founded 


upon convention and the use of force—Aristotle holds that the practice is 
for the most part not only natural and just, but mutually advantageous. 
The slave is formally defined as ‘a kind of animate property’ (ktéma ti 


‘empsychon), a living ‘tool’ (organon) that the master employs in the 
_ techné oikonomiké, the ‘art of household management’. Since property 
> stands in relation to the ozkos as part to whole, it follows that the slave 
-has no independent existence and that his or her interests are subordinate 
: to those of the master of the household. From these considerations Aris- 
l totle concludes that the natural slave is so constituted as to be unsuited for 
automony, an incapacity he attributes to intellectual deficiency:* 


For he is a slave by nature who is capable of belonging to another (and that 
is why he does so belong), and who participates in reason to the extent of per- 
ceiving, but not possessing it. 


Aristotle contends that authority and subordination are necessary 


and expedient relations that pervade all of nature, and that from the 
| Moment of birth some things are “marked out to rule, others to be 
56 7 

< tuled.”°* As examples, he mentions the rule of the psyché over the body, 


of males over females, and of humans over animals. The ergon or function 
of the slave is said to consist in “bodily service for the necessities of life,” 
and in that respect he scarcely differs from domesticated animals. Sig- 
nificant, however, is the fact that Aristotle notices the difficulty con- 


= fronting this position:” 
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Nature wishes, therefore, to differentiate the bodies of slaves and free, the one 


strong for necessary service, the other correct and unserviceable for such: 
activities, but serviceable for the life of citizenship (and this divides into the: 


employments of war and peace). But often the opposite occurs, as some 
slaves have the bodies of freemen, and some freemen only the minds. 


This inability of “nature” to consistently actualize her intention or design 
does not suggest to Aristotle any need to abandon the theory of natural 
slavery; he simply shifts ground from the physical aspect of function to th 

intellectual. He observes that since everyone would agree that those who 
are markedly inferior in physical beauty should be slaves (note the Hel- 
lenic preoccupation with the human body, and Aristotle’s aristocratic 
aesthetic), it is yet more reasonable to enslave those who are inferior in. 


“the beauty of the psyché”—though internal excellence is admittedly less 
readily discernable.* A more serious problem of legitimacy concerns the. 


procurement of slaves through war, which Aristotle concedes does on 


occasion enslave those who are unsuited, most notably “those of the’ 


highest birth” and Greeks generally. But though slavery is unnatural and 
unjust in such instances, the philosopher steadfastly affirms the legiti- 
macy and mutual expedience of the institution for those who are “slaves 
by nature,” a category that now seems to be largely coextensive with 
non-Greeks, barbaroi.” The ideological underpinnings of this rational- 
ization—and its congruence with prevailing historical currents—are surely 
too obvious to require comment. ; 

Aristotle now turns from the slave’s status as “animate property” 
to the broader subject of oikos management. He distinguishes between: 


two basic forms of property acquisition: a “natural” mode, which is ori- `: 
ented toward securing the necessities of life and maintaining oikos self- 


sufficiency; and an “unnatural” mode, which is characterized by a pursuit 
of unlimited riches through commercial transactions.” Agriculture and 


stock-breeding are principal branches of the former; retail trade and © 


usury are prominent forms of the latter. In a passage that Karl Marx 
subsequently quoted with approval, Aristotle observes that every article of 


property has a double usage, one that is akin or proper, namely its natu- - 


ral use or function (Marx’s “use-value”), the other being its use as an arti- 
cle for exchange (“exchange-value”). So long as exchanges are carried 
out for purposes of establishing natural usage for the participants, e.g., 
clothing to be worn for grains to be eaten, the transaction, bartering, is 


natural. With the introduction of coinage, however, (originally created to | 
facilitate “use-value” trading of the more cumbrous necessities), an unnat-: 


ural relationship has developed: exchanges are now conducted in an 
exploitative manner for the sake of superfluous and unlimited money 
making, chrématistiké.? This unnatural form of acquisition, says Aristo- 


F 
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tle, not only violates the proper function of property and wealth, which is 
to be of service as tools or instruments—not ends—in the self-sufficient 
good life, but also distorts many social activities by redirecting their objec- 
tives towards the accumulation of riches. For example, neither military 
strategy nor the medicinal art are “in accordance with nature” when 
pecuniary concerns override or interfere with their respective proper aims 
of victory and health.® 

| It was customary for Aristotle to preface his own views on any subject 
with a critical appraisal of existing knowledge and opinions, In Book II of 
the Politics, which is concerned with the social organization of commu- 
nities, both ideal and actual, we find him assessing the views of earlier the- 
-orists as well as the constitutional arrangements of various historical 
` poleis. Plato’s Republic is subjected to extensive criticism, much of it 
directed against the proposal for a “communism of family and property” 
among the Guardians. Aristotle objects that unity of that sort would 
prove excessive, and actually destroy the Polis, which is by nature a mul- 
_ tiplicity and not simply an expanded oikos or individual. Moreover, since 
“men cate most for their own personal or private possessions,” it fol- 
lows that proprietary communism would foster negligence (over- 
consumption as well as underwork), just as communism in family rela- 
tions would “dilute” and weaken natural bonds of affection.“ Other 
notable objections include the charge that communism would eliminate 
the virtues of liberality in regard to property and temperance in regard to 
women, and that the Helot-like position of the Producing class—excluded 
from office, denied higher education, and forced to yield up their pro- 
duction to the Guardians—is all but certain to foment rebellion from 
ee for Aristotle’s general assessment of his mentor’s greatest dia- 
logue: 





Such legislation has indeed an attractive appearance, and it might appear to 
be humane (philanthrépos). For he who is told about it readily welcomes it, 
thinking that a kind of wondrous friendship of each with all will ensue, espe- 
cially whenever someone denounces the evils presently existing as due to the 


fact that possessions are not now owned in common. . . . But of these evils 
none are caused by the absence of communism, but by human wickedness 
(mochthéria). 


Other philosophers and statesmen, he continues, have also erred on 
proprietary matters, for while it is important that moderate and suffi- 
cient estates be preserved for the citizenry, “there is yet greater need to 
i equalize desires, more so than properties.” Seeing that the most heinous 
_ crimes spring not from a desire for necessities, but for excesses and plea- 
sures (“the baseness of human beings is insatiable”), it follows that equal- 
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ity in property is no guard against the major forms of wrongdoing.®- 


Political disturbances, moreover, are caused not only by inequalities of 


property, but also by inequalities in the allocation of honors: though the 
“multitudes” engage in stasis largely owing to economic grievances, the 
“refined” are agitated by perceived slights in status and privilege, which 
occur whenever “noble and base stand alike in honor.” Aristotle’s pre- 
liminary solution to this dilemma strikes a note that will be sounded 


repeatedly in the Politics: 


The starting point in such matters, then, should be rather than equalizing 
estates, those who are by nature respectable (hoi epieikeis) should be trained 
so that they will not wish to engage in aggrandizement, and the base (boi. 
phauloi) so that they will not be able to do so; and this is possible if they are 


kept inferior but not treated unjustly. 


The philosopher now offers a detailed review of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the institutions of several poleis noted for “good order,” 
namely Sparta (judged by Aristotle to be too militaristic and austere); 
Krete (plagued by excessive factionalism), and Carthage (too greedy for 


wealth). There follows a supplemental commentary on the legislation of = 
famous lawgivers (Solon is commended for granting the démos only the... 


most necessary powers, that of electing archons and subjecting them to 


audit), whereupon Aristotle proceeds with his own analysis. His orga=: 


nizing principles are drawn from the elementary facts of Greek political 


practice: every Polis is a koinénia of citizens, and every politeia is framed“ 

by the distribution of civic rights, the most basic of which is participation: 
aor rae EE amas 

in office (arché), broadly defined so as to include judicial functions, thë: 


assembly, the council, and magisterial posts. The shared ergon of the ci 
izens is “the safety or preservation of the koinénia,” and in conformity 
with the principle of self-government, Aristotle defines the areté of the cit- 


izen as consisting in “the ability both to rule and to be ruled well.”® 


How this ruling/ruled relationship is institutionalized provides the fun- 


damental criterion for the classification of constitutions, which vest. 
sovereign power in the rule of either a single individual, the few, or the. 
many. More important than this formal aspect, however, is the orienta- 


tion of the ruling power, i.e., whether it governs for the common good or 


for partisan advantage. Aristotle combines these two criteria (political: 
form and objective), and offers his well-known sixfold typology, subdi- 
vided into the three “correct” constitutions of kingship, aristocracy, and. 
polity, and the three corresponding “perversions” of tyranny, oligarchy, 
and democracy.® The functions of this scheme in the Politics are largely 
organizational and heuristic, for Aristotle proceeds to specify in meticu- 
lous detail not only the diversity of forms within each type, but also the: 
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overlapping or compound nature of most actual constitutions. 
In the so-called empirical books of the treatise (IV, V, VI), Aristotle 


_ provides the first general sociology of Greek politics, an enterprise made 


possible by the systematic research carried out by his school into the con- 
stitutional case histories of 158 different communities (Aristotle’s own 


: Athenian Constitution is the lone surviving complete specimen). His most 
_ fundamental and enduring insight is that differences and changes in con- 


stitutional form are to be attributed to differences and changes in social 
composition, i.e., the meré, or ‘parts’ of a community. These he identifies 


_on the basis of various criss-crossing criteria, most notably those of class 


Para poor, and middle), occupation (farmers, merchants, craftsmen 

ty : n and status (the hereditary aristoi and the common dêmos) r 
e basic division is sai i i i 

is said to be that between rich and poor, with the con- 


ae that the two most prevalent constitutional forms are oligarchy 
_and democracy, the one featuring domination by the euporoi, or ‘well- 
provided’, the other by the aporoi, ‘those lacking resources’. The few- 


many distinction, says Aristotle, is secondary or “incidental,” a conse- 
juence of the fact that everywhere the rich are few, the dorian ; if 

ich majority ruled it would still be oligarchy, just ás a ruling BPRS f 
the poor would constitute a democracy.” Aristotle regards the two do $ 
inant forms as “perversions” or “deviations,” though within each der 
are subtypes of varying degrees of acceptability, measured by the extent t 

which they approximate their corresponding “correct” forms: sone 


racy, which is rule for the common good by those few who are preeminent 
in areté and paideia; and polity, a constitution based on modest propri- 


tary assets and vesting authority with those of hoplite status, i.e., the 
rosperous and hoi mesoi. Aristotle’s chief objection against both oli- 
archy and democracy is that partisan class rule—whether of the rich or 
he poor—necessarily undermines the civic koinénia, leading to factional 
fe and the rise of tyrants. In justifying the polity as the best practical 


onstitution ristotle agaln makes lain his reference for moderation 


In all poleis there are three parts: the very rich, the very poor, and thirdl 
those in the middle. Since it is agreed that moderation and the mean : 
best, it is manifest that possession of the things of good fortune in a middle 
amount is best of all. For in that condition men are most ready to obe 
son, whereas those who are exceedingly beautiful or strong, or nobl Eeh or 
rich, and also those opposite to these, the exceedingly poor weak Se di i 
honored, both these find it hard to follow reason. For he former eee : 
hubristic and agents of great villainy, the latter evil-doers and petty ae 
nals... . Moreover, those who have an excess of fortune’s goods—strength. 
wealth, friends, and other such things—are neither willing to be ruled ie 
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know how to be (traits acquired in the home during youth, for owing t $ 


the luxury in which they are raised they never learn, not even in school, th 
habit of obedience), On the other hand, those who are exceedingly in nee 
are too humbled and abject. So that the one class knows not how to rule, bi 
only how to be ruled like slaves, while the other does not know how to b 
governed by any rule, but only how to rule as master. Thence arises a pol 
not of free men, but of slaves and masters, the one class envious, the oth 


disdainful. 
Such a polarized condition, Aristotle continues, violates the communa 
he possibility of to ew zén, the good life that is the 


ideal and precludes t 
telos of Polis society. In contrast, he points to the communal philia ot 


friendliness that is characteristic of those poleis featuring large middl 
classes (essentially the yeoman-hoplites), and where greater materia 


equality and similarity in customs serve to unite the civic body. As the. 


middle classes are numerically small in most poleis, the polity form rarely. 
occurs, with the consequence that civic violence frequently erupts. 
“between the démos and the euporoi, i z: 
pens to gain mastery over its opponent, 
or equal constitution, but rather seizes as t ; 
dominance, in one case creating a democracy and in the other an oli= 


garchy.” Aristotle concludes this discussion with a historical addendum. 
that confirms the fateful erosion of the traditional Polis koindénia that 


we have documented in earlier chapters:” 


mong citizens of the poleis 


And it has now become an established habit a 
seek domination or, being. 


not even to desire what is equitable, but either to 
conquered, to endure. 
ks of the Politics (VII and VII), Aristotle offer 
his reflections on the ideal or best Polis, stressing—presumably in con 
tradistinction to Plato—that one must proceed from possible, not impos 
sible, conditions. Like Plato, however, and in conformity with the tradi 
tional Greek normative orientation, Aristotle maintains that’ 
fundamental correspondence holds between society and self, polis an 
psyché, such that the excellences of the Polis “have the same capaci 
and form” as those of the individual, with the consequence that a simil 
homology will exist with regard to eudaimonia:” ; 

The best life, whether separately for the individual or communally in the 
is the life in conjunction with areté, and which is furnished with such 
resources as are sufficient for the performance of virtuous actions: 


In the final two boo 


poleis, 
external 


The ideal Polis will thus be so constituted as to allow for the full attain: 


ment and exercise of the excellence 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































es of human nature by its citizens; and 
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is human nature is inherently soci i 
as hui al, the excellence i 
exhibit a communal orientation. Giaa 
. S the category of social resources and materials, Aristotle exam- 
ae : size and nature of the population as well as the extent and nature 
A t acetal The civic population must be large enough to be “self-suf. 
= » i 
icing for tl i good life but not so large as to preclude orderly self-gov- 
anA one k public knowledge of the personal abilities and 
cter of the citizens. Although no numerical fi i 
) i the ical figure is offered 
: at Paea medium-sized communities like Thebes 
a orinth, and possibly Athens as the upper limit wi 
n r limit with some thi 
ousand full citizens. As to the “ mali s oft 
; natural quality” or “character” 
ad ; of the 
ser o body, Aristotle rules out all non-Greeks, barbaroi, since 
ae welling in cold regions and in Europe are full of high spirit 
but r j ane intelligence and techné,” while “those in Asia are intelligent 
nd skillful but spiritless.” Neither sava 
| $ ges nor slaves, and geographi- 
cally situated in the ideal cli i : gas 
ci matological mean, the Helleni 
e : A ellenic race alon 
e es both cay and artful intelligence, which is why the Greek ae 
ples “continue to be free and the best i 
p to b governed, and even capable of rul- 
ing all of mao if they should ever attain constitutional unity. ”7 As to 
oa ristotle again stresses self-sufficiency and moderation, callin 
for just enough land and of such quality as to enable the citizens “eto live 


_a life of leisure that is both liberal and temperate.””* 


a ies i centrality of leisure in Aristotle’s account of human well- 
t be and his views on natural and unnatural modes of oikonomiké, it is 
PRAA the o morphology of Aristotle’s ideal Polis bears 
$ ance to Lycurgus’ Sparta, where servi 
? ervile producer i 
ally sustain a stratum of | ing citi ere 
andowning citizens, who m i i 
ly i yr ; ; onopolize the pri- 
mary ans of war and politics. Aristotle stresses that “not all de 
ane ; at are necessary for poleis to exist are to be ranked as parts of a 
Pai cul things are simply instruments and tools, a category that 
includes “animate property.”” Thus i 
nte id : us in the best, m bl 
oliteia, “the citizens must ive ej Ee ee. 
not live either a banausic o i i 
2 t r a mercantile exis- 
nce, for such ways of life are i i inimi : 
n re ignoble ana inimical to areté 
z ; : l i reté; nor yet 
= pci tillers of the soil, for leisure is needed both for the etl: 
1 mes ee and for the performance of political duties.” Craft and 
escapee Lana are a reserved for metics, slaves, and 
, while agricultural production is to be assi 
T ile ag assigned to slaves 
r . pi OF 
oa eae The great antiquity of the “caste systems” of Egypt. 
e, and elsewhere is cited in su i i 
re | pport of this proposed “ # 
cial organization. Ai Ser aeees 
Fre i 
sie os = a pees of self-maintenance, the citizens are 
selves fully to the co i ivi ê inci 
y mmunal life of civic areté, the princi- 
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pal domains of which are politics and war, the latter entailing not only 
“defense against enslavement to others,” but also the establishment of 
“mastery over those fit for slavery.”” Aristotle maintains that Nature 
has given the grounds for allocating these functions, inasmuch as younger 
men in their physical prime are best suited for the rigors of war, while the 
more mature, with their experience and wisdom, naturally make the best 
rulers. Communal solidarity is to be promoted by religious activities and 
by Spartan-style common messes, both of whic 
produce and revenues derived from public landholdings worked by slaves. 
More importantly, as “the good life” is inseparable from virtuous activ- 
ity, and since ethical areté and intellectual excellence are fostered by 
habit and instruction, it follows that the lawgiver’s most pressing concern 
will be the establishment of a proper educational system. Aristotle pro- 
ceeds to outline the rudiments of his ideal communal paideia, but the 
treatise breaks off before completion. The necessity of supervising and 
censoring the cultural materials presented to the citizenry—and espe- 


cially the young—is duly stressed, as is the the need to impart balanced ` 


training in all of the virtues (in contrast to Sparta’s one-sided cultivation 
of martial areté). The end result will be the spoudaios, or ‘excellent’ man, 
a perfect citizen capable of actualizing his human capacities within the 
social framework ideally suited to the betterment of his nature. 


The basic themes of Aristotle’s “philosophy of human affairs” having 
been outlined, we can now attempt to identify the social factors that per- 
meate his thought at both the analytical and evaluative levels. Before 


proceeding, it is instructive to quote the following negative assessment of 


prior efforts at sociological imputation:” 


[T]he search for effects of social conditions in his metaphysics and sciences 
has led only to nebulous generalizations, which have not improved with fre- 
quent repetition, that the existence of a slave class in Athens explains Aris- 
totle’s supposed neglect of the mechanical arts and his preference of the the- 
oretic over the practical sciences, that his universe reproduces the hierarchies 
and limitations of the society in which he lived, and that his science, falsified 
by the influence of an erroneous economy and a primitive social order, 
delayed the development which was to culminate in modern physics. 


The “nebulous” studies alluded to were invariably plagued by an all too : 


familiar reductionism: Aristotle’s ethical and political views were first 
correlated with his aristocratic genealogy, his high political contacts, his 
substantial wealth and ownership of “animate” property—and there- 













































































































h will be sustained by the 








upon dismissed or explained away as distortions tainted by class interests. 


That approach still finds adherents, as evidence 


in which Aristotle is dubbed the “tactician of Conservati 


d by a recent publication 





sm,” a partisan: 
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eg AE arguments are “fundamentally ideological,” having 
ed as weapons to be used in the politi i 
olitical struggles of hi me 
Through such one-sided i a k 
-sidedness, even the valid insights tha 
! t can and must b 
gleaned from the sociological examinati i : 
f ination of Aristotle’ ld vi 
lost or distorted, with th eel ee 
2 e consequence that such a mode of i 
f : ae i exegesis 
page ae to register positively in the annals of scholarship a 
It will be recalled that similar difficulties beset the study of Pl 
_ which we attempted to surmount by close examination of dovoliti ae 
o,f 7 oe . lona j 
aN cil comprising the Platonic world view. Though Aristotle 
ers from his mentor in many significan 
t respects, the three noetic 
. a of at- 
a or modalities that we identified as central to Plato’s hoiek Ahe 
o n aon A tradition, the cultural ethos of the aristocrac 
an i e hee tation of philosophic reason—are correspondingly ae 
E social discourse of Aristotle, their points of contact not always 
us or consistent, and therefore su i i 
! lous estive i i 
ideological intrusions. i a aad 
In regarding the Poli i 
is as the i izati 
aes ae oe Gaia i of ae organization, as a 
nati 7 erfect or completely actualize the di 
tinctive capacities of the “social animal” i ee 
al animal” man, Aristotle clea 
rly expresses 
ee ee adherence to the classical Polis ideal.” Though ail of 
7 s o's | epublic for its excessive subordination of the individual to the 
EEES hi more alia of the methods proposed for the attain 
i at unity, Aristotle regards th i i : 
ment © e Polis as “prior b ? 
1 1 i , prior by nature” to 
PEERS r sparta with the relation of whole to part, he affirms 
good of the community is necessarily “ > 
AA ecessarily “more complete,” “nobler,” 
an that of the individual, th i i i 
more , though in a basic sense th 
coe = to be “the same” for both self and society.” Equally adie 
a seas r ie criterion Aristotle employs in distinguishing “proper” from 
constitutions: tendance of the co i i 
“per ' ) mmon interest, i.e., social 
justice, which he acclaims as “th i R 
e most complete virtue” since i i 
adherence to Polis law and “ PARE 
nd “the good of others” in the civic koinôni 
z > olis law and t e civic koinénia.™ At 
imes Aristotle’s identification with the Polis-citizen heritage even takes on 


the patrio d CG that was comm 
onl voiced 1n the major forums of 


cee pa rig EA ved of the citizens belongs to himself, but that all 
is, for each one is a part of the Polis, and it is 
care of each part be directed towards the care of the whole PR 


The noble man does many thi 
n i y things for the sake of his friend 
(patris); and if necessary he will even lay down his life on ae ea a 


Sn is likewise conventional in his understanding of the principal 
\ awgivers and statesmen, holding that “the greatest concern of 
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politiké is to produce a certain character in the citizens, namely to make > 
them good men and doers of noble actions.” " With the exception of 
philosophers (whose way of life is so exalted that political standards are © 
transcended), Aristotle consistently restricts “the good life” to those of ` 
civic status, an arrangement that presupposes the subordination or- 
enslavement of others, the tillers of the soil and the artisans and body ser- 
vants whose labors sustain the citizen’s leisure for the public life of poli- 
tics and culture. Notwithstanding Aristotle’s strained attempt to legit- 
imize this labor-leisure dichotomy with a theory on the mutual benefits of 
“natural slavery,” the sociological imperative behind his logic is inad- 
vertently disclosed in an intended fanciful remark: “supposing that every . 
tool could perform its task automatically upon command, . . . then mas- 
‘ter-craftsmen would have no need of assistants and masters no need of 
slaves.”*” Here, clearly, philosophy has ingested and affirmed the limits of 
existing social practice. l 
As was the case with Plato, Aristotle’s celebration of Polis commu 
nalism is not without its partisan features. At several critical junctures, an 
aristocratic bias is on display that reflects the prejudices. and perspec- 
tives of the kaloikagathoi, hoi charientes, i.e., the men of breeding, cul- 


tural grace, and nobility with whom Aristotle was affiliated by birth and `: 


social standing. Although seeming to lack the existential rancor that Plato 
vented against “the wretched multitude,” Aristotle on occasion lapses 


into a similar invidious idiom, especially whenever discussing what he : 


takes to be the “hedonistic” life-style of the masses: 
The polloi and most vulgar suppose hédoné to be the good. 


The polloi thus show themselves to be utterly slavish (andrapodédeis) by 
preferring a life suitable to cattle. 


For although the “refined” man, who lives in regard to the noble, will be obe- 
dient to reason, the “wretched” man, whose desires are fixed on pleasure, 
must be chastised by pain like a beast of burden. 


For it is in the nature of the polloi to be persuaded not by a sense of honor: 
but by fear, and to refrain from wretched deeds not because of shame but. 


because of punishment; for living as they do by passion, they pursue the 


pleasures akin to their nature . . . and avoid the opposing pains. 


The nature of desire is unlimited, and the polloi live for the satisfaction of: 


desire. 


For the polloi living disorderly is more pleasant than living temperately. 


That the civic masses generally preferred the burlesques of the comic 
stage to discourses on logic, and the physical pleasures of food, drink, and 
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eros to the cerebral pleasures of theôria is not to be doubted; but what 
renders Aristotle’s characterization tendentious is its lack of balance, his 
comparative inattention to the dissolute excesses of his aristocratic 
brethren, whom Aristophanes and the other comic poets repeatedly lam- 
pooned for their pretentious refinement, licentiousness, and pederastic 
proclivities: “How could he not be a nobleman?” asks an Aristophanic 
character, “Ail he knows is how to drink and screw! ?® 

Though not as stridently antidemocratic in his political pronounce- 


: ments as Plato, Aristotle likewise regards democracy—and especially the 


Athenian version—as an inferior constitutional form, ranking it among 
the “perversions,” albeit as “the least wretched,”” His partisan colors are 
on conspicuous display in his historical work The Athenian Constitu- 
tion, wherein he expresses dissatisfaction with the mounting democratic 
trend that began in the Periclean era, and rather perversely praises the 
brief rule of the extremist oligarchy of the Four Hundred, hailing it as a 
time when Athens was “well governed.” No less revealing is his remark 
that it was sound policy to revoke the citizenship rights that had been 


; granted to those noncitizens who had courageously aided in the over- 
_ throw of the Thirty Tyrants and the restoration of democracy, “for clearly 
: some of them were slaves.” Aristotle also frequently complains of the 
`: “excessive liberty” characteristic of democracies, likening them to house- 
: holds without authority, improperly affording license to children, women 

_ and slaves, and in general allowing “each to live in whatever manier one 
_likes.”” Given the congenital licentiousness of the many, their suscepti- 
bility to passion and imperviousness to reason, it follows that democ- 


racy, an inherently undisciplined arrangement, will be ill suited to pro- 
mote the life of ethical and intellectual excellence that constitutes human 
well-being. 

These varied criticisms do not, of course, Aristotle an oligarch make. 
Indeed, the philosopher is on record that oligarchy is an even worse con- 
titutional perversion than democracy, and he frequently upbraids the 


: plousioi for their ‘rapacity’, or pleonexia, which he contends is more 
destructive of civic concord than encroachments by the dêmos.” Aristo- 
_tle’s practical politics calls for moderation between rich and poor, which 
can best be achieved if the wealthier, more “refined” citizens culettor the 
_ common interest through electoral consent and audit control by the 
_ démos,™ Such a position owes more to the tradition of Polis communalism 

than to class ideology, though it cannot be denied that Aristotle’s political 


references are openly conservative, sharing with Plato and other 
ntidemocrats the principle that true justice consists in equality among 


equals and inequality between unequals. Civic areté is Aristotle’s principal 


riterion for allocating political rights, but in its historical setting that 
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; “ 3 A mk 
tandard inevitably favored the kaloikagathoi and the well Raia l 
Da whose wealth and leisure enabled them to F m j 7 anes 
their capacity as knights and hoplites, as civic © aes aan ue 
costly liturgical performances. Far from abandoning e a 
ciation between material advantages and claims to moral and p 


i i intaining that `: 
superiority, Aristotle explicitly reinforces that linkage, maintaining 


j j the excellences of mind and- 
complete eudaimonia presupposes not only 


i d 
body, but also sundry “external goods,” such as wealth, good birth, an 
i ‘ 
iti 25 
olitical power. wie 
haces inclusion of external resources among the saa | 
tituents of “the good life” has caused conitderakle me aA: ; te 
in iqui found the Sokratic eleva- 
i i ty, many of whom 
intellectuals, even in antiquity, man E 
i Ê tic indifference a more appropriate etni 
tion of the psyché and asce e g P 
i to rate the moral a 
6 Aristotle does of course continue a 
stance. ris c erate 
tual excellences of the soul as primary, but having ma aeu ae 
Plato’s otherworldly eschatology, he was bound to accord gre 


i 27 
the circumstances of mundane existence: 


is manifest that eudaimon l l ee 
oak or at least not easy, to perform noble actions ian oe pe P i 
means aad furnishings. For many activities require Reba < NER 
i iches, or political power. An 
such as the use of friends, riches, ¢ ! are 
some externals the lack of which sullies felicity, such as good birth, ies aa 
dren, and beauty. For surely he is not a rop ee pee i gly in | 
i i i ildless, an: ae 
th, or is solitary and chi i 
appearance, or of low birth, 
e children or friends are utterly base, or who has seen 


friends claimed by death. 


formance, 


to the. 
Aristotle goes on to observe that we are all somewhat pce soles 
é i isasters and se i 
icissi ing that great disas | li 
icissitudes of Tychê, see e n 
aN «mar our felicity” by the pain they Ga and T - guo 
E $ 
i bjectives. He stresses, however, hi l 
ments they raise to our object t Area 
i i e with adversity, owing to bi i 
man is best suited to cop ae ee 
i nt him from committing 
f soul,” attributes that will preve A 
aoa i b ing wretched or miserable— 
ions— ce from becoming 
ul or base actions—and hence tr wr ae 
a should misfortune deny him supreme felicity. In addition t : 
trong dose of commo c ma 
A here rests on the notion that aan or ART a y 
i ivi ich is intrinsica 4 
i ists in “ eded activity” (which 1s in 
capacity consists in “unimp 1 
able) aod that for various forms of action, externals are req 
> 1 98 
i | attainment. 
timal performance and goa nps 
5 By aada external resources as necessary accoutrements 1n 
composition of the goo 
monia to those of high 
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aristocratic perspective that rules out the possibility that laboring and 
commercial strata—whether free or servile—can ever participate fully in 
the life of moral excellence. Aristotle’s status-based normative orientation 
is particularly visible in his account of the major ethical virtues, several of 
which pertain almost exclusively to an aristocratic life-style. Magnifi- 
cence, for example, involves “suitable expenditures on a grand scale” in 
public and private settings, and as such it is a form of areté unattainable 
both for the poor man, who lacks the resources (his vice will be paltri- 


: ` ness), and the social parvenu, who lacks the distinguished bloodlines 


and reputation that attend ancestral wealth (his lavish expenditures will 
simply constitute vulgarity).” An excellence even more strongly suffused 
with the aristocratic ethos is megalopsychia, or ‘greatness of soul’, a 
character disposition that Aristotle hails as “the crowning ornament of 
the virtues.” The great-souled man is one who “claims much and 
deserves much,” and what he claims and deserves above all else is timé, 
‘honor’, in recognition of his surpassing excellence and preeminence in 
noble deeds. These megaloi, or ‘great men’, bestride their milieu in a 
self-assertive manner that calls to mind the “agonal aristocrats” of an 
earlier era, “justly contemptuous” of lesser lights and indulgent in mat- 
ters of conspicuous display, “preferring to own beautiful and useless 
things rather than fruitful and profitable, for thus is greater self-suffi- 
ciency revealed.” A clue to the great-souled man’s political persuasion is 


+ contained in the remark that “it would distress him to be dishonored or 


ruled by someone unworthy,” a sentiment that expresses the common- 
place objection to democracy that had been repeatedly voiced by pre- 


-= ceding generations of hereditary nobles and reactionaries, from Theognis 
: and Alkaios on down to the Old Oligarch.'” Aristotle places high value 
“as well on several character traits that are readily recognizable as com- 


ponents of aristocratic decorum and refinement, such as dignity, witti- 


: ness, propriety, and the like. Here too the great-souled man sets the 
“proper tone and style, with his “slow gait, deep voice, and deliberate 


tterance.” Such mannerisms are of course just that, “mannered,” exem- 


plifying the calculated and cultivated practices that have declared supe- 
‘riority, “breeding,” throughout the ages. The fact that Aristotle presents 


uch posturing in an ethical rather than sociological light provides strik- 


ing confirmation of his own identification with the bearers of that tra- 
dition. 


Aristotle’s normative fusion of moral excellence, material affluence, 
and high social standing culminates in his conception of kalokagathia, the 
composite excellence that is said to be inclusive of all the particular 
virtues. His refinement of this traditional aristocratic appellation takes the 


form of an unabashed philosophical celebration of nobility: 
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To the kalokagathos the things good by nature are fine and noble; for what 
is just is noble, and he is worthy of those things. What is fitting is also noble, 
and these things are fitting for him: wealth, noble descent, power. For the 
kalokagathos, then, the same things are both advantageous and noble; but for 
the polloi these things are discordant, for things absolutely good are not 
also good for them, whereas they are good for the agathos man. 


Aristotle justifies this bifurcation along an axis of overlapping class and 
moral qualities (the kaloikagathoi and virtue, the polloi and vice) by 
observing that while the things that men contend over and value most— 
honor, wealth, bodily excellence, good fortune, power—are all “good 


by nature,” it is possible that their use may be harmful to some men . 


owing to their corrupt or weak characters. As the congenital deficiencies 
and banausic practices of the polloi render them prone to the misuse of 
natural goods, they are unsuited to living nobly, to kalokagathia, and 
so are incapable of the life of ‘perfect excellence’ (feleios areté). As Aris- 
totle expresses it in the final book of the Nicomachean Ethics:'* 


If discourses were sufficient to make men respectable, “large fees and many 
would they win,” as Theognis says, and quite rightly, for to provide such dis- 
courses would be all that is needed. But as it is, while words appear to have 
the power to persuade and encourage the free and liberal among our youth, 
and to make a character that is both well-born and fond of refinement and 
noble things capable of being possessed by areté, they are incapable of per- 
suading the polloi to moral nobility (kalokagathia). For it is in their nature to 
be persuaded not by a sense of honor but by fear, and to refrain from 
wretched deeds not because of shame but because of punishment; for living 
as they do by passion, they pursue the pleasures akin to their nature... and 
avoid the opposing pains, having not even a conception of what is noble 
and truly pleasant, never having tasted it. By what logos could people of 
that sort be reformed? It is not possible, or at least not easy, to remove by 
logos the traits that have long since been incorporated in the character. 


With the foregoing commentary we touch upon what is perhaps the 
central tension in Aristotle’s philosophy: the inconsistency between his 
restrictive views on the capacity of the majority of human beings to lead 
lives of moral excellence, and his nonexclusive postulate that ethical 
virtue is acquired by habituation or training, intellectual excellence by 


learning. To express this tension in more general terms, there exists within — 


the Aristotelean framework a partial rift or fissure between judgments and 
explanations that are couched in the language of naturalistic teleology and 
those that are grounded in sociology. We have noted, for example, how 
Aristotle’s account of “natural slavery” is gravely compromised by the 
actual practice of slavery within Greek society, a reality that compels 
Aristotle to lamely observe that while “nature wishes to differentiate the 


; 
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bodies of slaves and free,” that design is not typically actualized. And 
when seeking to legitimize slavery on the grounds of differing mental 
capacities, Aristotle is again forced to modify his naturalistic orientation: 
for the thesis he advances—that “natural slaves” are so constituted as 
to lack entirely “the deliberative faculty” of the human psyché—is a form 
of intraspecies differentiation that finds no parallel in his biological stud- 
ies of other species." Correspondingly, and despite the fact that he fre- 
quently includes eugeneia, or ‘noble-birth’, among life’s valued goods, 


Aristotle concedes at one point that while “nature wishes” to breed 


agathoi from agathoi, that intention too is incompletely realized. 
From these points it is manifest that Aristotle’s invocation of physis, 
or ‘nature’, is at times more axiological than scientific, conspicuously 
incorporating the prevailing standards of his own reference affiliations: 
the Greek assessment of barbarians, the free citizen’s evaluation of slaves, 
the nobleman’s disregard for commoners, and male attitudes towards 
females (said to lack an “authoritative deliberative faculty”). Of these 
polar orderings, the distinction between the two civic strata places the 
greatest strains on Aristotle’s philosophy, inasmuch as he provides no 
account of any organic differences between aristoi and polloi, apart from 
flat assertions that the masses are “by nature” susceptible to passion and 
incapable of moral nobility. Such views stand strikingly at odds with 
Aristotle’s inchoate “enlightenment” position on the social bases of moral 
and intellectual excellence, founded on the recognition that “we are not 
born good or bad by nature,” but become so through our actions: 


It differs not a little, then, whether we are trained from childhood on in one 
set of habits or another, but rather a very great deal, and indeed, it makes all 
the difference. 


The emancipatory potential of Aristotle’s sociological account of the 
practical origins of areté—instruction for intellectual excellence, habitu- 
ation for ethical—would thus seem to be logically incompatible with his 
exclusionary politics and his restrictive views on the common man’s 
capacity for virtue and self-direction. It is true that Aristotle in the main 
attributes the political and moral deficiencies of peasants, craftsmen, and 
tradesmen to their “degrading” occupations, which are said to rob them 
of leisure and corrupt their bodies, souls, and minds with tasks and con- 
cerns suitable for slaves rather than freemen. Equally true, however, is the 
fact that Aristotle nowhere supports this assessment with evidence or 
reasoned analysis; it remains an ideological caricature of the démos, blind 
to the reality that ordinary individuals were as capable of justice, tem- 
perance, courage, and practical wisdom as were the propertied and cul- 
tured elite. The democratic ideal that regarded each citizen as a capable 
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and responsible moral agent, and thus worthy of full political inclusion in 
the civic life of the Polis koindnia, is simply ignored by Aristotle, never 
rebutted, its falsity assumed rather than proven. Though disappointing, ... 
Aristotle’s disposition is not altogether inexplicable, for the prejudice ` 
that manual labor and commercial pursuits are inherently “ignoble and 
inimical to virtue” has always come rather easily to slave-holding landed . 
gentlemen—even among those who attend to philosophy. 


No sociological exegesis of Aristotle’s philosophy can be considered com- 
plete without an examination of his controversial Macedonian affilia- - 
tions. As noted in the biographical prologue, not only was Aristotle’s 
youth spent in the royal ambience of the court at Pella, he also maintained 
life-long personal and professional relationships with the most powerful 
members of the Macedonian ruling elite, including King Philip, Alexan- 
der, and the viceroy Antipater. He served for several years as principal 
tutor to Crown Prince Alexander and the retinue of Royal Pages {a num- 
ber of whom were destined to become kings and potentates in a world 
transformed by Alexander’s conquests}, and before that he served as 
trusted contact between Philip and Hermias, his tyrant father-in-law who 
controlled the strategic Troad region in northwest Asia Minor. Following ` 
Philip’s crushing victory over the Greek alliance at Chaeronea in 338 Bc, 
we have seen how Aristotle was called upon to provide territorial ‘recti- 
fication’ documents, Dikaiémata, which were instrumental in Philip’s . 
hegemonial reorganization of internal Hellenic affairs; and it has even 
been suggested that Aristotle’s was the mind that worked out the consti- 
tutional details of Philip’s “League of Korinth.” Whatever the reality on ` 
that score, it is quite clear that in the eyes of contemporaries, Aristotle was 
seen as a horse from the Macedonian stable, quite possibly “Trojan.” `: 
For confirmation, one need only reflect on the philosopher’s checkered 
association with Athena’s city: compelled to withdraw for his own safety 
in the wake of Philip’s sacking of Olynthus in 348 Bc; his triumphal 
return and founding of the Lyceum in 335 Bc, following Alexander’s vio- : 
lent “pacification” of the anti-Macedonian resistance through the anni- 
hilation of Thebes; and finally his desperate flight from Athens in 323 BC,:: 
following news of Alexander’s death and a quickly produced tramped-up 
indictment for impiety, concerned, he is alleged to have remarked, “lest he 
allow the Athenians to offend twice against philosophy,” a pointed ref- 
erence to the fate of Sokrates. 

Given those personal associations and career connections with the. 
Macedonian crown, is it not likely that Aristotle’s political philosophy ` 
provides ideological warrant for the ascendancy of Philip and Alexander, . 
and indirectly for the oligarchs and conservatives who swelled the ranks: 
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of the “Philippizing” factions? Although that suspicion is of long-stand- 
ing—first aired by Athenian democrats who publicly accused Aristotle and 
members of his school with having entered Macedon’s employ—no con- 
vincing documentation has yet been offered, and the issue remains bur- 
dened by those “nebulous generalizations” and “one-sided int : 
tions” mentioned earlier. aaa 
Some measure of clarity is to be gained if we begin by distinguishin 
between intentional ideological support for the Macedonian cause on the 







































one hand and general aristocratic or conservative sympathies on the other 
To be sure, there was a strong “elective affinity” between the two ae 
tions, and we have already seen how Philip’s Hellenic support was he 
ily dependent on the oligarchically inclined and propertied strata. That 
Aristotle was a conservative in his political preferences is not o m to 
doubt, but it would be improper to assume a priori that the sitios her 
sought to champion Macedonian interests in his writings. Treni 
: the evidence upon which any determination must be based is extrem Ý 
limited, and what little there is defies easy comprehension. i 
The most relevant materials involve Aristotle’s scattered reflections on 
monarchy or kingship, basileia, which in glaring contravention of con- 
l ventional Greek attitudes, he regards as one of the “proper” eben 
: tional forms, along with aristocracy and polity. Indeed, in certain ci 
_ tions he even maintains that kingly rule is ‘the best consubuton (hê 
beltisté politeia) and ‘the most divine’ (hê theiotaté).‘** To appreciate the 
full significance of such remarks, one need only recall how the Greeks t : 
: ditionally denigrated the Persians as “slaves” owing to their ear 
: monarchical rule and generally defined Hellenic superiority in political 
terms: unlike barbarians, Greeks were freemen, citizens cane in th 
morally elevating art of collective self-governance. Demosthenes’ Se 
_ temporary assessment is even more instructive, for it properly transposes 


what might appear academic in a philosophical treatise into the galva- 
: nizing rhetoric of political discourse:'” 



















What do you seek? Freedom? Then do you not see that Philip’s very titles are 
utterly irreconcilable with that? For every king, every tyrant is an enemy of 
freedom and an opponent of law. Do not be so guarded in seeking deliver- 
ance from war that you find yourselves subject to a despotés. 


= We have already seen how Philip sought to gild his advancing hege- 
mony with promises of peace and security for the Greeks, to be cou ied 
with enriching conquests in the East; and further, how “«Philippizin : 
= Politicians and various intellectuals rallied to his banner. The Mace: 

‘nian’s capacity to quell the raging fires of stasis and thus ensure “security” 
for the propertied formed a staple theme in Isocrates’ partisan nA 
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tions, as did the alleged “pan-Hellenic” nature of Philip’s ane n 
from subjugating the Greeks; Philip would lead them in a Sarak han 

crusade against Persia, utilizing the seized territories “as af T to 
resettle the growing population of impoverished Greeks, revealingly i ar- 
acterized as “dangerous men who crave the possessions of ot fh 

(cf. 5.1). Aristotle himself offers nothing so direct and explicit regarding 
the Macedonian crown in his extant writings (treatises rather than ona 
rent affairs”), but one does find elements of an emerging monarchical i e 
ology, congruent with the views that had been gaining support pres e 
oligarchs and affluent apragmones who saw in Philip an acceptable e u- 
tion” to the interminable round of interpolis wars and eruptions of civic 


violence: 


A king wishes to be a guardian, so that the owners of properties (boi kektê- 
menoi) will suffer no injustice and the dêmos will not be subjected to hubris, 
Kingship has come into existence for the support of the refined (boi epieikeis) 
against the démos, and a king is set up from among the refined classes on the 
basis of his surpassing excellence or the actions that spring from areté, or 
through superiority in coming from a family of such quality. 

The friendship of a king for those ruled by him is one of superiority in benef- 
icence (euergesia); for a king does good for those he rules, inasmuch as being 
good he takes care that they may prosper. 


The last phrase in particular—the king as euergetés, a doer of good 
deeds—is tellingly close to Philip’s own propaganda, which not only a 
trayed the king as a defender of Hellenism, but repeatedly advertised t ; 
benefactions and favors that would be bestowed upon those who joine 
ilip “in friendship and alliance.” 

ce erie to cane supportive remarks about the nature of royal 
rule, there are several discussions in the Politics where Aristotle seems to 
grant a higher theoretical legitimation to autocracy, a position some 
scholars have surmised implicitly sanctioned the imperial claims of Philip 
and Alexander."' The most controversial passage 1s that which addresses 
the problem of establishing an appropriate political arrangement when- 
ever there arise individuals of “surpassing excellence.” " Likened to h 
god among men,” Aristotle argues that the truly extraordinary man wi 
act as a law unto himself, thereby precluding his equal membership in the 
politeia: such a one must either rule absolutely or be killed or ostracised. 
Aristotle accepts that banishments are partially just in perverted” con- 
stitutions like democracies, but in the “best” politeia the man of excep- 
tional areté must not be so treated:'* 


$i i banished or removed; 
It surely would not be said that such a man ought to be 
yet aA should he be ruled, for that would be as if men deemed themselves 


+ 
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worthy to rule over Zeus, dividing between them his offices. It remains there- 
fore—and this indeed seems to be the natural course—for all to obey such a 
man gladly, so that men of this sort will be kings forever in the poleis. 


Whether this loaded commentary owes its inspiration more to the 
Platonic ideal of the philosopher-king or to Aristotle’s own ties with the 
kings of Macedon is undeterminable given the nature of the evidence; 
but it is clear from subsequent remarks that Aristotle does not offer this 

‘autocratic formula as a universal normative injunction. He forthwith 
declares that “among people who are alike and equal it is neither expe- 
dient nor just for one man to be sovereign over all,” and adds that king- 
ship was more appropriate in the distant past when, with smaller popu- 
lations, it was difficult to find men of outstanding excellence.’ Indeed, the 
most serious objection that Aristotle raises against the autocratic principle 


is so damaging one wonders why he bothered to advance a hypothetical 
defense of virtuous absolutism at all: 


He who calls for the rule of law seems to enjoin that god and reason alone 
shall rule, whereas he who commands that a man should rule imposes a 
wild beast. For appetite has that character, and passion similarly perverts the 


holders of office, even when they are the best of men. The law, however, is 
reason without desire. 


Aristotle brings his quasi-aporetic discussion to a close by reaffirming 
that there are three “proper constitutions” (kingship, aristocracy, and 


> polity) and that the best occurs whenever the community is administered 


by the best, “whether this be one man, a whole family, or a number of 


. persons, surpassing in excellence all the others together.”"!* This flexible 


definition is precisely what one would expect given Aristotle’s sociologi- 
cal pragmatism, i.e., his recognition that “a different politeia is just and 
expedient for different people” and that “the lawgiver and true statesman 


“must be acquainted not only with the constitution that is the highest 
: absolutely, but also that which is best relative to circumstances,” "7 


Was, then, the student of Plato also the servant of Philip? And did the 
philosophy accommodate the ends of a partisan politics? Much remains 
uncertain regarding Aristotle’s actions in the political arena, but the 


charge that his writings provide either an open or veiled advocacy for 


the Macedonian crown seems unwarranted, What has been established, 
however, is the fundamental congruence or affinity between Aristotle’s 
social philosophy and the nexus of interests—proprietary and imperial— 
that formed the joint bases of the Macedonian ascendancy. That Aristotle 


should continue to celebrate aspects of the Polis-citizen tradition while 
concurrently raising autocratic rule to legitimacy is perhaps inconsistent, 


but understandable in light of historical circumstance: the old world, 
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after all, had not yet passed, the new was still very mane in ae s 
with other members of his class and status, Aristot 7 was p pi ae 
countenance a turn to “benevolent absolutism” as a solution a sed - S 
then besetting Polis society—such, at any rate, seems z fa be | 
behind his reflections on the “man a surpassing virtue” and the L 

its to be gained from kingly rule, 7 | 
angen i practical politics, such a disposition would EPEN A 
endorse Philip’s “alliance” with the Greek proprietary tema a 
spective of the nature of his own service to the king, Aristot eis : / 
to have found much fault with the generally peel ade rae : : 
Philip’s domination. The king had adopted a conciliatory | ine : o 
his victory at Chaeronea, and his hegemonic P j seit 
mixture of direct and indirect controls—was ane y caida i 
supporters and affluent sympathizers asa fiecessary bri lle on : oo 
by the démos. Moreover, given Aristotle’s T. pre a 
and his conception of war as a “naturally just means © ae a ai 
be employed “against such of mankind as are fitted by nature ig sabe 5 
but who do not wish it,” we can safely eon his support 7 r p 
intended pan-Hellenic crusade against Persia. 


























Those plans, however, were cut short by an assassin’s dagger, aH the : 
royal mantle passed to a younger man, Aristotle’s former pupil, w ie 
ambitions and spear-won successes were to violently and abruptly usher- 




















in a world unanticipated by his teacher’s lectures, The meteoric ce of: 

E ipa ” š 
Alexander—a self-proclaimed “living god among men Eoi Actes a 
be recounted before we offer our concluding comments on the philosophy : 
of Aristotle. 





5.VII DIOGENES AND CYNIC ANTINOMIANISM 


As a form of communication, albeit specialized, all me fees a : 
presuppose a favored constituency or audience, in George T PN a 
terms, a “ generalized other” that serves as a primary e fe) pene 
dialogical reflection. In the recently reviewed cases of Plato sa ae : 
we have seen how certain core ethical and political aed e ye 
philosophies display a marked affinity or anne Bey i: pane 
cratic predilections of the kaloikagathoi. The social wine or aries 
nection are rather obvious: both philosophers were themse ves i ae 
prominent lineage; both continued to function in that particular He 3 : : 
associating and keeping company with some of the a austin e 
privileged individuals of the day; and both drew their sc a 7 ee: 
primarily from the ranks of the leisured and prosperous ee im mane 
transparent was the nexus to contemporaries that it provide 7 gr 
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satiric mill of the comic poets, who frequently chided the philosophers for 
theit pretentious elegance: “His cloak is white, his grey tunic fine, the 
soft felt-hat, the graceful cane, the luxuriant shoes—why need I give a 
long description? In a word methinks ’m looking at the Academy itself.” 
Such jibes presumably gave no offense, for as conceived by the two 
founders and as practiced in the Academy and Lyceum, philosophy was 
restricted almost as a matter of course to members of the privileged strata, 
„who alone possessed the requisite resources for a life of leisured contem- 
plation, unsullied by the “degradation” of commercial or banausic pur- 
suits. 

This fusion of high social status with intellectual and ethical excel- 
lence was not the only philosophical tradition, however, for at the source 
there stood the remarkable figure of Sokrates, Notorious for his simple 
dress, plain fare, and general subordination of conventional values to the 
primacy of the psyché, the Sokratic call to virtue violated and transcended 
all established modes of social Propriety. Among his many followers, it 
_ was Antisthenes who responded most positively to the ascetic, antinomian 
: side of Sokrates, raising the principles of autarkeia and enkrateia, ‘self-suf- 
$ ficiency’ and ‘self-mastery’, to the highest ideals in a philosophy that 

sought eudaimonia in renunciation and endurance (5.1V). The marked 
“defensive” orientation of Antisthenes ethics—i.e., the injunction to 


devalue conventional interests and standards and to fortify oneself behind 
the “unassailable walls” of the rational 

















< ponnesian War, It is also likely that Antisthenes’ humble origins—he was 
_ widely reproached for the fact that his mother was Thracian, quite pos- 
sibly a slave—contributed to his ascetic disposition and manifest con- 
tempt for the material advantages of his social superiors. In any event, his- 
_torians have not hesitated to characterize Antisthenes’ moral 
-philosophy—and the Cynic tradition he is said to have inspired—as “ple- 
-beian” or “proletarian,” though it is more accurate to simply note the 
nonaristocratic orientation of this school, inasmuch as Cynicism cannot in 
any legitimate sense be regarded as an ideology of the poor or disprivi- 
leged. 
If Antisthenes furnished the theoretical starting points for Cynicism, 
the first “practicing” Cynic was the celebrated Diogenes of Sinope 
(c. 400-320 Bc). Various doxographic accounts entertainingly relate that 
Diogenes associated with Antisthenes as a pupil, but chronological con- 
_ siderations render it more probable that the elder man’s writings served as 
_ the medium of contact. Hailing from a prosperous Greek colony situated 
on the southern shores of the Black Sea, Diogenes’ turn to philosophy was 
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the consequence of his infamous banishment from his native land. The 
details behind this incident are obscure, but it appears that Diogenes’ 
father—chief magistrate of the public treasury—was imprisoned over 
some teal or alleged malfeasance regarding the coinage, the charge being 
“adulterating” or “defacing the currency.” Diogenes was implicated in the 
affair and sentenced to exile. He migrated to Athens, and within short 
order proceeded to establish a reputation as the most eccentric “wise 
man” in Hellas. 
Diogenes followed the ascetic path to autarkeia marked out by Anti- 
sthenes, but as in everything else he carried this position to its logical 
and existential extremes: he assumed the beggar’s panoply of cloak, knap- 
sack, and staff, and his preferred domiciles were public porticoes, temples, 
or discarded storage cisterns (the famous “tubs”). He proudly declared his 
independence by reciting how all the standard curses of Tragic drama had 
befallen him, for he was now “without polis or home, deprived of his 
native land, a beggar and a wanderer” and yet for all that he was a com- 
pletely “freeman,” while his contemporaries were “slaves” to false and 
artificial concerns.’ Capitalizing on the allegorical value of his criminal 
record, Diogenes proclaimed it his mission to ‘deface the currency’ 
(paracharattein to nomisma), by which he meant to expose or remove 
from circulation all the “counterfeit coins” of value, i.e., those false con- 
ventions (nomismata) that corrupt human existence and distract one 
from the natural path to well-being. Wealth, status, luxury, political aspi- 
rations and the like were all scorned and ridiculed by Diogenes as “orna- 
ments of vice,” as encumbrances that rob one of the freedom that attends 
the eutelés or “simple” life:* 
He freed himself from all fetters and traversed the earth without ties, fearing © 
no tyrant, constrained by no law, unoccupied by public affairs, unencum- 
bered by the nurturing of children, not confined by marriage, not possessed 
by any plot of land, unburdened by military concerns, nor driven from place 
to place for the sake of trade. 


Given such a thorough antinomian disposition, it is hardly surprising 
that Diogenes is the first philosopher to openly repudiate the Polis ideal; 


Men came together to form poleis so that they might not suffer wrongdoing .. 
from those outside; but then they turned about and did wrong to one another ` 
themselves and committed the most atrocious deeds, as though this had been 
the purpose of their coming together! 


Disavowing all allegiance to any civic or political association, Dio- 
genes proclaimed himself ‘a citizen of the world’ (Rosmopolités), an anar- 
chic position of extreme individualism that emptied the citizenship ideal 
of all value. He is known to have written a Politeia, but the surviving 
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information indicates that this work, in contrast to Plato’s, presented 
radical negation of the institutions and functions of the heoa] P sls In 
their place, Diogenes advocates a relapse into primordial BRIR ae 
romanticized stage where the scourges of property and politics, m: ae 
and wars, have yet to make their appearance. Paneer 
l This thoroughgoing assault on the values and conventions of tradi 
tional society openly testifies to a profound disillusionment with pr. h L 
: ing patterns of life; it is, moreover, an indication that the Polis.citize i 
bond has become so tenuous in some circles that a corrosive anti-Polis 
message can emerge and register a significant cultural impact. Alth h 
Diogenes’ personal alienation from Polis society was no doubt wreck E 
by the unfortunate circumstances of his own life, Cynicism as d ahi 
nomenon must be understood as a form of “cultural primitivism,” ie a 
tern succinctly defined by Lovejoy and Boas as “the discontent of th ; 
civilized with civilization.”” Over the ages, that reaction has b a 
prompted by diverse causes, but conspicuous in many cases is a high 
degree of institutional dislocation that undermines the attraction and 
compulsive power of traditional ideals and roles. As desiderata of h 
: established normative code become more difficult to control or ne 
: owing to mounting social disorganization, their repudiation SRE EEA 


reasonable strategy for psychic sutvi i 
urvival. Shorn of theatrics, Cynici i 
S € 
core offers just such a palliative. pepe re 


on Obsessed with the task of “defacing” the cultural coinage then i 
_ circulation, Diogenes devoted little attention to the mintin i f p 
| philosophical issue. The old watchwords of “nature” and “reason” fae 
~ duly sounded, but these concepts were defined in largely oppositi a 
_ Negative terms: the “natural” consisted in rejection of the aaan > 
and rationality was understood as insight into the antinomian injur ; 
: tions of nature. One accordingly finds in Cynicism no elaborate igtallcc: 
tual system that specifies the content of human excellence—the hilo. 
 sophical architectonics of the Academy and the Lyceum were dismisced f 
empty verbiage—but simply a way of life in open rebellion against h 
vailing standards. Nature alone was to be the norm, and havin tis 
pensed with the methodological rigor of scientific iiy into the ae 


condition, the Cynics readil í . 
al” guidance: á eadily turned to the animal kingdom for “ethi- 

























ie be not see the beasts and birds, how much more free from trouble they 

a ma and in FARA how much more pleasantly, and how much 
r and stronger they are, and how each i 

; a of them lives as long as is 

possible? Yet they have neither hands nor human intelligence; bai over 


against these things they pos 
i gs they possess that greatest good, a freedom from posses- 
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Because of their cultivated softness men live more wretchedly than the beasts. 
For these have water for their drink and grass for their food, and most of 
them go naked the year round; they never enter a house, nor make use of fire. 


Yet they live out the full span of time that Nature arranges for them, unless oe 


they are killed; and all alike go through life strong and healthy, with no 
need of doctors or drugs. 


Diogenes even went so far as to defend incest on grounds that “cocks are 
not disturbed by such unions, nor are dogs or asses—nor do Persians 
object, and they are regarded as the best men of Asia. ”? It was extremism 
of this sort that originally earned for Diogenes the abusive epithet of bo 


kynikos, ‘the canine’ or ‘dog-like one’, a label that he and his followers- ` 


readily adopted with characteristic defiance. 

For all his antinomianism, however, Diogenes regarded his mission as 
a humanitarian one, that of freeing men from false concerns and con- 
ventions. Rather than withdraw as a misanthropic recluse or retreat into 
the security of privileged subcommunities such as the Academy ot 
Lyceum, Diogenes spent his life in the agoras and bathhouses, where by 


word and deed he would simultaneously mock his fellow man and: 


demonstrate the path to natural self-sufficiency. To be sure, Cynic aus- 
terity would have lost much of its personal appeal had it been lived in pri- 
vate, without the luxuries and follies of others to serve as contrasting 
foil (Plato is alleged to have noted the “inverted vanity” of Diogenes’ 
excesses”), but the educational intent of the movement was nonetheless ` 


genuine, Cynic methods of teaching were as unorthodox as its doctrines, : 
featuring both uninhibited verbal expression (parrhésia) and behavioral: 


shamelessness (anaideia). Thus in street-corner diatribes or in his few 


written works, Diogenes would expound on the merits of cannibalism or 


complete sexual license; while in personal conduct he would shock the 
sensibilities of the citizenry by engaging in such acts as public masturba- 


tion, informing startled onlookers that “he wished he could just as easily : 


relieve hunger by the rubbing of his belly.”” This was indeed “a Sokrates 
gone mad,” as Plato reputedly remarked, but beyond the sheer delight in 


exhibitionism there was method to the madness: likening himself to the- 
trainers of choruses, Diogenes declared that it was his responsibility “to. 


set the notes a little too high, so that others might find the right key.”” > 


Walking about with a lit lantern in broad daylight, departing from: 
theaters at the very moment when audiences arrived, requesting that the : 
Alexanders of this world step aside for the rays of the sun, and by offer- 
ing a philosophy that sought to render the individual self-sufficient against: 


the vicissitudes of fortune and the pressures of convention in an age of 


wrenching social upheaval, all this won for Diogenes immortal fame as’: 


well as a following of disciples who spread his message throughout the 
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eat world, For the comic poets of an increasingly depoliticized 
ourgeois” age, the movement and its motley crew were prime sou 
for mockery and witticisms against dull conventionality. Mone 
Sytacuse, for example, an ex-slave who became one of Diogenes’ fi ‘ 
convetts, garnered publicity in one of Menander’s comedies vA “a ea 
man, but a little too disgraceful, ... a squalid little beggar who deee 
that all human supposition is but illusion” (tuphos, literall ‘smoke’ i 
. ‘mist ).® More famous still was Krates of Thebes {c. 365-285 nc} a fe w 
who gained instant notoriety when he renounced his immense fo ie 
and social status in favor of the kynikos bios, the life-style of volte ne 
austerity and freedom. Less acerbic than his mentor Diogene ae 
was greatly admired for his philanthrépia, which he andan a 
Practices as offering consolation to the distressed and in reconcili thie 
at enmity. He earned the nickname “Door Opener” for his ae a 
making unannounced house calls, which he turned into forums for othi al 
edification. Plutarch, who wrote a biography of the sage, observed fe 


: passed his whole life jesting and laughing, as though on perpetual hol- 
: iday,” dismissing conventions and advocating the advantages of the sim- 


ple life,“ Several fragments from his own writings survive, including the 
eiii allegorical Ode to Pêra, the word for the Cynic ‘knapsack’ or 
wallet’ within which all life’s essentials could be carried:'5 


Péra isa Polis set in the midst of wine-dark illusion (tuphos); fair and fruitful 
exceeding squalid, possessing nought, into which there sails neither fool : i 
Parasite, nor those who in a harlot’s buttocks delight. But thyme and lie it 
bears, and figs and bread. For which things’ sake aie 


; men d 
against each other, Oe wage war 


Here we see the Polis symbolically supplanted by the ascetic’s knapsack as 


; ; 
ia boas standard of value, and the concluding theme of antimilitarism 
€s a note repeatedly sounded in Cynic teachings.'* Krates is also 


known to have denounced Polis society for the evils of stasis and t 

< nical rule, both of which he traced to vain desires for luxury and e gal 
~agance. Declaring “disrepute and poverty to be his country re sa 
diated the Polis-citizen bond in favor of Diogene hic 
oe a and the only tie he accepted was his celebrated 
+ “ynie marriage” to Hipparchia, a noblewoman who likewise renounced 
her privileged station for a life of Practicing asceticism at Krates side. 


s’ anarchic 


Given the hostile reaction to Sophism in the fifth century and the tragi 
fate of Sokrates, it stands to reason that had an extremist dati Polis chi 
: losophy such as Cynicism arisen in the Classical period, it would AN r 
with moral outrage and stern repression, In the troubled fourth Cn 
> 
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however, the Cynics were not only free to propagate their antinomian ` 
message from within the very nerve centers of Polis society, but that mes- 
sage itself assumed a prominent place in Hellenic cultural discourse, 
exerting influence both at the level of everyday life (street corner preach- 
ing, satitic verses, and a rejection of scientific rigor rendered Cynicism 
accessible to a mass audience—a deliberate orientation) as well as upon 
subsequent intellectual developments, Stoicism most notably. How, then, 
is one to account for this remarkable degree of tolerance? The fragmen- 
tary historical record yields no definitive answer, but there are certain 
considerations that afford a measure of understanding. Most obvious is 
the fact that Cynicism’s unrestrained assault upon conventional stan- 
dards demonstrates in itself that traditional civic ideals no longer com- 
manded unquestioned assent and reverence. Why that should have been 
the case in the fourth century we explained above, stressing that as inten- 
sified interpolis warfare ravaged the slender agrarian base of Polis society, 
the entire institutional and cultural matrix suffered dislocation, regis- 
tered above all by the rising tide of murderous civic factionalism (S.I, 
Il). Second, the mere fact that no efforts were made to suppress Cynicism 
suggests that the normative “sanctity” of the Polis had eroded consider- 
ably by mid-fourth century, for under existing lawcodes, the Cynics could 
easily have been charged with “corrupting the young,” “impiety,” or 
even “treason.” That no defenders of the old values were forthcoming 
exposes the deep paralysis and confusion then besetting the cultural 
realm, as does the startling fact that Cynicism was not only tolerated, but - 
also managed to achieve a measure of legitimacy, with its leading devotees 
recognized as important sages—even educators!—whose extremism fas- 
cinated and amused more than it repelled. Indeed, Diogenes himself was 
actually honored by the citizens who first banished him, for upon his 
death a commemorative statue was set up in Sinope that praised the 
Cynic for “revealing the lesson of self-sufficiency and the path to the 
least burdened existence.” With this blatant contradiction of public 
honors for a man whose teachings were unreservedly antinomian, the 
fall away from the traditional Polis spirit has surely reached its nadir. 
There is one additional consideration that renders the unexpected 
public license afforded Cynicism understandable, and that is its socially 
passive, apolitical orientation.” For though the Cynics assailed many of 
the evils of the day unsparingly—stasis, political corruption, war, greed— 
their critique was so all-encompassing that the most pressing problems of 
social life were unavoidably trivialized. The Cynic message, moreover, 
was directed towards personal deliverance rather than societal reform, 
holding that the individualism of complete self-sufficiency offered the 
only viable opportunity for human flourishing. Oppressive or dehuman- 
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izing institutions and conventions were not to be refashioned in acc 
dance with philosophic reason, as in Platonism, but simply rejected oe 
dismissed outright as unnecessary and avoidable encumbrances upon th 
self. In an age of violent factionalism between rich and poor, a exit 3 
that suggested that the proprietary classes should be pitied gad des a 
rather than dispossessed or envied—for the simple life was the good life 
is unlikely to have troubled the dominant strata to any DE degre 
On the contrary, it has been cogently surmised that to the oaa 


` privileged, “Cynicism may well have s d i 
ARAT cemed an excellent philosophy—for 


The antipodal relationship of Cynicism to the philosophies of Plato and 
Aristotle needs little specification: whereas the latter two had stressed 
the interdependence of self and society, psychê and polis, the C hee - 
versely measured the value of human existence by its ee Ra ee a i 
all social relations. For Diogenes and his followers. the Polis-citi 
bond—far from raising the individual to his highest and most full ee i 
capacities—was in reality a form of bondage, a mode of life urchin d 
the individual to conventional and hence false ideals and pursuits Th 
Cynic, however, remained mired in negation, incapable of specif i in 
any affirmative, positive manner the content of aretê or of en wl 
being, content simply to mock and sneer at tradition. While others would 
come to agree that the Polis could no longer serve as the foundatio d 
stage for moral excellence, they will manage to find a more Sata 
alternative than Péra, the knapsack of mendicant sages. ee 

















The Hellenistic Age 


. The period of Greek history extending from the time of Alexander’s east- 
ern conquests down to the ascendancy of Rome as the ruling Mediter- 
ranean power is one of the most fascinating and important in the annals 
of Western civilization. With the triumph of Macedonian arms, the vast 
Middle Eastern landmass ranging from Anatolia to the Punjab, the Nile 
valley to the southern shores of the Black and Caspian seas—a territorial 
expanse of nearly two million square miles—became subject to Graeco- 
Macedonian forms of political, economic, and cultural domination. 
Though the young conqueror’s sudden death in 323 Bc unleashed a half 
century of internecine warfare between his ambitious generals, the subject 
peoples were incapable of capitalizing on the carnage to expel the invader 
(save in isolated northern and eastern fringes), and in due course the 
most successful of the “Successors” came to wear royal diadems in the 
kingdoms they carved from Alexander’s grand empire. The consolida- 
tion of these patrimonial regimes required a massive influx of Greeks 
and Macedonians, not only for purposes of manning the hastily erected 
bureaucratic and military command structures, but for populating the 
countryside and newly planted urban settlements with the privileged sub- 
jects whose descendants would serve and sustain the royal power in years 
to come. Conquest and colonization were thus the twin creative pro- 
cesses that gave shape to the age, and prepared the ground for a contact 
between East and West that recast the patterns of civilization in ways 
that were to decisively influence the course of world history. 





| 
| 
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6.1 ALEXANDER AND THE 
GRAECO-MACEDONIAN CONQUEST OF THE EAST 





With an advance army of ten thousand men actively securing an invasion 
bridgehead in Anatolia, Philip’s preparations for his long-awaited cam- 
paign of conquest against the Persians were in full swing when an assas- 
sin’s dagger claimed the life of the Macedonian monarch in the summer of 
336 BC. The obvious heir to his office and ambitions, the twenty-year-old 
Alexander (and son of Philip’s estranged queen Olympias, likely master- 
mind of the assassination), had little difficulty in winning the traditional 
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ratifying acclamation of the Macedonian army, for whom he had already 


demonstrated his prowess in leading the cavalry charge that broke the ` 


Greek ranks at Chaeronea a scant two years earlier.’ But the young 
king—a “mere boy” sneered Demosthenes—was not immediately heir 


to Philip’s reputation as the greatest ruler of the day, and those forces in 


Greece that had chafed under the hegemony imposed by the father now 
stirred at the accession of the son. Alexander reacted with the decisiveness 
that was to become legendary, quick-marching into Thessaly and forcing 
the local barons to acknowledge his hereditary claim to Philip’s position 
as Tagos of all Thessaly. From there his army descended into central 
Greece, a massive show of force that at once dampened the ardor for 


rebellion and stilled the voices of opposition. The young warrior-king ` 


was greeted with fawning praise rather than hostile spearpoints, as offers 
of honorary citizenship were conveyed by penitent embassies, several of 
which (including the Athenian) hailed from communities that had recently 
voted honors for the “tyrannicide” who had slain his father! With Mace- 
donian dominance reasserted, Alexander convened the sunhedrion of 
Philip’s “Greek Confederacy” at Korinth and duly received confirma- 
tion as hégemén of the alliance, whose contingents he was shortly to 
lead against the Persians in accordance with the announced invasion. 


Departing from Korinth in late fall—after reputedly having been - 


asked by Diogenes the Cynic to “get out of his sunlight”—Alexander 
returned to Macedonia and prepared for a spring campaign to secure 
the Thracian and Illyrian dependencies that bordered his realm. Eventu- 
ally successful after months of fierce fighting that carried the Macedonian 
banner to the southern banks of the Danube, Alexander was abruptly 


compelled to return to a Greece on the verge of full-scale rebellion. Abet- . 


ted by Persian gold and emboldened by reports that Alexander had been 


slain in the northern wilds, anti-Macedonian factions were calling openly ~ 


for the restoration of Hellenic freedom. Thebes took the lead by attacking 
the hated occupying garrison and by carrying out summary executions of 
prominent “Philippizers.”* The Arkadians, Eleans, and Argives likewise 
mobilized for war, and as the Athenians began their preparations, Demos- 
thenes arranged for a delivery of arms to the frontline Thebans. Ina 
stunning display of mobility, Alexander stormed down from the highlands 
with thirty thousand Macedonians, reaching the outskirts of Thebes 
within a fortnight—a move that paralyzed Athens and the other confed- 
erates. Immunity was offered to those Thebans who wished to “come 


over” and “share in the Common Peace,” but at the defiant rejoinder that ` 


those interested in “destroying the tyrant of Hellas” should “come over” 
to Thebes, an enraged Alexander launched the assault. Despite heroic 
resistance, the combination of enemy garrison within and grand army 
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without proved too formidable, and the ancient city was sacked with 
heavy losses of life. Judiciously adopting his father’s old ploy of playing 
weaker communities against the stronger, Alexander “entrusted” the fate 
of Thebes to those of his Greek allies who had participated in the slaugh- 
ter: the Phokians, Plataeans, and sundry other Boeotians who had long 
resented Theban preeminence. Their proposal was horrific but not unex. 
pected: enslavement for the thirty thousand surviving captives (excluding 
“priests and the friends and allies of Philip and Alexander”), annihilation 


` of the city, and the distribution of Theban lands among neighboring com- 


munities. Only the sacred temples and the house of the poet Pindar were 
left standing, as one of the greatest of city-states was obliterated at the 
behest of the Macedonian monarch and his Greek dependents.’ 

With that object lesson in the realities of power indelibly planted, 
Alexander chose to overlook the indiscretions of the other would-be 
rebels—several of whom sent craven words of praise for his “just pun- 
ishment” of the Thebans. In the same spirit he deferred to an Athenian 
appeal that he rescind his earlier demand that the leading anti-Macedo- 
nians, including Demosthenes, be delivered over to his custody. For the 
foreseeable future, the king could trust that his partisans throughout 
Greece would have little difficulty maintaining order in the aftermath of 
the terror at Thebes, their policy recommendations strengthened by the 
presence of strategically situated garrisons and by the memory that the 
Macedonian field army was but days march distant. 

After arranging the homefront administration over the winter 
months—with his mother Olympias as queen and his father’s viceroy 
Antipater as military commander and governor—Alexander set forth in 
the spring of 334 gc for the Anatolian coast. The army he led consisted of 
some forty thousand troops, nearly half Macedonians, while the remain- 
der was comprised of Balkan tribesmen, Greek allies (about eight thou- 
sand), and sundry mercenaries. Accompanying offshore was an allied 
Greek fleet of 160 warships. Upon arrival, a ceremony was staged in 


; which Alexander laid claim to all of Asia as “spear-won” territory, and 


then—in honor of his “ancestor” Achilles—he proceeded to Troy, now a 
backwater village but still renowned for preserving the tombs and other 
relics of Homer’s heroes. Following a round of lavish sacrifices and ath- 
letic games to honor the gods, and upon receiving a gift of sacred “Home- 
ric” armor from the priests of Athena’s temple, a suitably inspired Alexan- 


< der marched out in search of his destiny. 


The course of Alexander’s campaign of Asian conquest will not be 


recounted here save in broad outline, as we confine our focus to the rel- 


evant historical-sociological concerns.‘ Of these the most fundamental is 
undoubtedly the military dimension, as attested by the astounding rapid- 
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ity and comparative ease of Alexander’s monumental triumph. In this as 


in other matters, the young king was the beneficiary of his father’s dili- <; 
gence, for the army he inherited—Philip’s army—had passed through ` 


decades of professional reform and hardened combat prior to his ascen- 


sion. The tactical articulation and diversity of the Macedonian armed © 
forces—light and heavy infantry, the pike phalanx, shock cavalry, tor- ` 
sion-catapults and rams—was unrivaled, and so too its fighting com- : 
mitment and loyalty, qualities that were sustained and cemented by pat- 
rimonial bonding and a reward structure of steady pay, bonus incentives, ` 
lucrative booty, and generous land grants (5.V). To this formidable : 
fighting instrument Alexander added peerless generalship and the gal- _ 
vanizing spirit of heroic charisma: ever in the front ranks of battle, ever > 


leading the decisive charge of the Companion cavalry against the foe. 
Persia’s military organization, in contrast, was beset by fatal limitations. 
Notwithstanding immense advantages in manpower, the Persians had 


never managed to field an infantry equal to the phalanx of Greek . 


hoplites—a reality not lost to the Great Kings, who routinely employed 
thousands of Greek mercenaries at the core of their ground forces fol- 
lowing the fifth-century debacles at Marathon and Plataea. The Greek 


hoplite, however, was no longer master of the battlefield: the combina- - 


tion of Macedonian pike bearers and heavy cavalry had decisively 
exposed his liabilities on the plains of Chaeronea and elsewhere. Persia’s 
aristocratic horsemen fully deserved their reputation for courage and 
skill, but here too they were surpassed by the Macedonians, whose adop- 
tion of shock tactics—with warriors mail-coated and spear-wielding— 
typically proved too much for the lighter armed Persians, masters of the 
bow and javelin. In addition to combat deficiencies in heavy infantry and 


cavalry, the Persians proved unequal to the task of marshalling their - 


superior numbers to full advantage, a shortcoming traceable in part to 
divisions within the military command between Persian nobles and 
Greek mercenary generals, whose mutual suspicions and disagreements 
over strategy loom large in the ancient chronicles. Against Alexander, the 
foremost tactician of his or perhaps any era, these divided counsels were 
to prove disastrous. As for the Persian superiority in naval forces, fea- 
turing a massive and able Phoenician contingent, this was early on 
removed from the contest, as Alexander boldly opted to suspend his 


own naval operations—a major drain on finances, and unreliable given 
that the Greeks who dominated his fleet were “ready to revolt” should 


circumstances permit. Rather than engage on sea, he executed the strat- 


egy of “conquering ships from dry land” by capturing all the major 
ports along the eastern Mediterranean, thereby denying his foe access to 


necessary logistical support.’ 
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The Macedonian advance was also favored by the geopolitical terrain. 


Imperious rulers over a multinational empire, the Persians did not com- 


mand unquestioned loyalty from many of their subject peoples, as plainly 
attested by the fires of rebellion that repeatedly blazed forth throughout 
the length and breadth of their realm: in Phoenicia, in Cyprus, Caria and 
Media, in Syria, Lycia and Pamphylia, Cilicia, Egypt, and of course in 
Greek Asia Minor.‘ Alexander found it easy to don the mantle of libera- 
tor in such circumstances, either by backing aggrieved local factions 


` against those who had prospered under Persian patronage or simply by 


offering less onerous terms of subordination. For the Persians, this prob- 
lem of controlling disaffected or indifferent subject peoples compounded 
the already difficult task of defending overextended boundaries, as each 
step in retreat brought new supporters to the camp of the invader and 
denied the Great King access to manpower levies and tribute. The strug- 
gle for Asia accordingly came to hinge on a few decisive military engage- 
ments, as neither side could afford the risks of protracted campaigning: 
the invader hampered by financial constraints and the insecurities of time 
and distance; the defender fearful of ennervating mass defections. To 
these strategic difficulties confronting the Persian high command, one 
must add the destabilizing effects of recent intrigues at court, where pow- 
erful eunuchs and ambitious aspirants to the throne had exterminated 
the main line of the royal house. The result was the succession of a distant 
cousin and provincial outsider, Darius III, to the Achaemenid kingship in 
336 BC. Immediately burdened with the task of subduing a long-standing 
Egyptian uprising, and only two years into his reign when invaded by 
the Macedonians, Darius held the rod of empire but weakly in his grasp. 

Following the ceremonies at Troy, Alexander promptly marched out 


` and routed the satrapal forces of Asia Minor in a battle on the banks of 


the river Granicus in June, 334 Bc. The Anatolian seaboard was thereby 
opened for the Macedonian advance, and the first prize secured was the 
voluntary submission of the Lydians. Fully aware that Persian rule in 
Greek Jonia had been exercised through local oligarchs and tyrants, 


Alexander issued a proclamation calling for the establishment of democ- 
racies. It was a policy that won opened gates and popular support in 


most poleis, while those garrisoned with Persian troops were battered by 


= the Macedonian siege train and stormed.’ Submissions from other Persian 
subjects followed readily as Alexander’s army continued its advance, 
untroubled save for harassing opposition by mountain tribesmen. 


In late autumn 333 Bc Alexander was poised to begin his descent 


into the Levant when he was confronted at Issus by the Great King him- 
: self, in command of a vast host drawn from the interior of his realm and 
_. buttressed by thousands of Greek mercenaries. Once again, Macedonian 
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superiority in coordinated tactics, heavy infantry, and shock cavalry 
turned the tide of sheer numbers, compelling Darius to flee and abandon 
the royal baggage train, which contained his family and other rich prizes. 
The victory at Issus effectively delivered the western half of the Persian 
empire to Alexander, whose capture of the burgeoning treasury at Dam- 
ascus erased his financial difficulties. 

The march through Phoenicia was only slightly delayed by the sieges 
of Tyre and Gaza, both culminating in the wholesale slaughter and 
enslavement of the inhabitants—results that confirmed the prudence of 
neighboring cities that had offered timely acknowledgments of Alexan- 
der’s supremacy. The semi-Hellenized kings of Cyprus likewise pledged 
themselves to the new conqueror, their naval forces a welcome addition to 
Alexander’s apparatus belli, By the early autumn of 332 Bc, Alexander 
was in Egypt, hailed as liberator and then crowned Pharaoh, the divine 
son of the gods Amun and Ra. Two events were to highlight the stay in 
Egypt: the laying of the foundations for Alexandria, the greatest of his 
many urban settlements, and the excursion to the famous oracle at Siwah 
in the Libyan desert, whose god Ammon had long been assimilated with 
the Greek Zeus. The purpose and significance of this celebrated. pilgrim- 
age are mysterious, but the court historian, the Peripatetic Callisthenes 
(Aristotle’s nephew), was to record that Ammon’s priest greeted Alexan- 
der as “the son of Zeus,” a revelation that apparently contributed to the 
young conqueror’s subsequent claims to divinity.’ 

After securing the administration of Egypt, Alexander marched out in 
the early summer of 331 Bc with the intention of engaging the Persian 
king in a conclusive battle. Darius intended the same, his confidence 
raised by the full mobilization of troops he had mustered since the setback 
at Issus. In early October, the two armies assembled on the plain of 
Gaugamela just east of the Tigris, Alexander leading a force of some 
40,000 infantry and 7,000 horsemen, the Great King marshalling an 
immense array of perhaps 200,000 men, including 30,000 cavalry, 200 
scythed chariots, and several dozen Indian war elephants. So numerous 
were the enemy campfires on the eve of the battle, that for the first and 
only known time in his career, Alexander was moved to sacrifice a victim 
in honor of Fear. Though heavily outnumbered, the Macedonian phalanx 
and Companion cavalry struck with their usual coordinated efficiency— 
a critical edge in the billowing dust storm that soon enveloped the bat- 
tle—with Alexander himself commanding the charge that split the Persian 
ranks and drove an unnerved Darius from the field. The heartland of 
the Persian empire was now subject to Alexander, as first Babylon and 
then Susa surrendered to the young conqueror. While resting his troops in 
Babylon (where the native priests and peoples were gratified by Alexan- 
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der’s tendance of the local cults), news was received from Antipater that 
a Spartan-led rebellion in southern Greece had been crushed—reason 
having overruled passion in Athens, where Demosthenes himself had 
counselled against joining the ill-fated Spartan uprising. 

By January, Alexander’s grand crusade had fought its way through 
the Zagros mountains and reached Persepolis, the ancient capital of the 
Persians and reputedly the wealthiest city under the sun, enriched by cen- 
turies of tribute exacted from the many nations subject to Persian domi- 
nation. Alexander now laid claim to this legacy, the royal treasury alone 
holding some 120,000 talents of uncoined gold and silver bullion. His 
troops were unleashed for an orgy of looting, and after several months’ 
sojourn devoted to recreation, administrative concerns, and minor polic- 
ing operations, the magnificent royal palace of Xerxes was put to torch— 
a fitting climax to the pan-Hellenic crusade of revenge, but not to Alexan- 
der’s own ambitions. On reaching Ecbatana, his Greek allies were released 
from mandatory service, while the Macedonians were ordered into the 
field once mote in pursuit of Darius, soon to be murdered by his own fol- 
lowers. 

The next several years witnessed much strenuous marching and fierce 
fighting, as Alexander gradually subdued the arid steppes and rugged 
highlands of upper Iran and the Hindu Kush, By the summer of 327, his 
army had crossed the Indus and, through feats of war and reputation, 
brought the Punjab and the Indus river valley under Macedonian sway. 


Stirred by reports of a great civilization on the Ganges, Alexander planned 


additional conquests, but after eight long years of campaigning, his wea- 
ried Macedonians refused to march anywhere but home. Thus “van- 
quished by his own army,” Alexander at last relented and gave orders for 
the return. 

Administrative matters pressed upon Alexander as he reentered the 
Persian heartland in the spring of 324 BC, with many of the provinces of his 
expansive empire in a state of open rebellion or anarchy.’ Satrapal officials 
of proven or suspected treachery were deposed or put to death, and garri- 
son troops that had pillaged rather than policed were summarily executed. 
These stern measures, coupled with the fact of Alexander’s presence, suf- 
ficed to restore a measure of calm and order, preliminary to further admin- 
istrative regimentation. Alexander was not fated to bring these plans to 
fruition: in his thirty-third year, and after a reign of only twelve, the son of 
Philip—or as some preferred, the son of Zeus-Ammon—died of a fever 
contracted after a prolonged drinking carousal, abetted by the numerous 
wounds he had suffered in the front ranks of battle. 

The question of how Alexander intended to govern his vast, multi- 
national dominions is one of the more contentious issues in modern schol- 
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arship. Two facts stand out, and must serve as the basis for any inter- 


pretation of Alexander the statesman. First, the warrior-king’s victories _ 


did not so much transform the patterns of political rule in the Near East, 
as simply transfer the reigns of power. Administrative continuity was — 
preserved through retention of existing imperial bureaucracies and the 
satrapal system, though Alexander did appoint additional military com- 


manders and financial officials as a way of parceling power and layering 


authority.‘ Garrisons of Macedonians and Greek mercenaries were | 
planted to guard strategic points of empire, and along with the many 
new urban settlements (perhaps a score in all), they served to maintain 
supervisory control over the native populations that now owed their trib- 
ute and taxes to Alexander. The conqueror’s second policy was far more 
controversial, for rather than subjugate the former ruling nationality, 
Alexander opted for collaboration with his vanquished foe, politically 
as well as militarily.” Even during the initial campaigning, several of the 
Persian satraps who had acknowledged Alexander’s supremacy were con- 
firmed in their posts, and by 329 Bc Asian troops had begun serving in the 
army. A year later Alexander ordered some thirty thousand Persian youth 
to be selected for training in the Macedonian art of war, with. Greek the 


language of instruction. Revealingly, the king referred to these native - 


conscripts as his epigonoi, or ‘successors’. Mixed tactical units were soon 
marching on the parade grounds, and Persian nobles were being enrolled 
as Companions to the king. The most radical and imaginative of Alexan- 


der’s policies, however, were those promoting racial fusion between - 


Macedonians and Persians. The king set a personal example in 327 Bc by 
marrying Roxane, daughter of a Persian nobleman, and three years later 
he arranged for more than ninety of his Companion officers to wed high- 
born Persian brides in a mass ceremony—Alexander himself taking two 
additional wives, a daughter of the deceased Darius and one from the pre- 
ceding Great King. Nor were rank and file Macedonians neglected, as 
Alexander offered dowries to all troops who officially recognized their 
Asian mistresses as wives, a reward that more than ten thousand are said 
to have claimed. When it came time to discharge his oldest veterans, 
Alexander enjoined that their mixed-race offspring remain in Asia, where 


he himself would raise them “in true Macedonian fashion,” to continue in 


the noble martial tradition of their fathers.” 


It was in the aftermath of Gaugamela that Alexander began his noto- :: 
rious “Orientalizing,” adopting elements of Persian dress as well.as the `` 
pomp and circumstance of a Great King, replete with eunuchs, concu- ; 


bines, magi, and the like. All this was in keeping with Alexander’s: 
assumption of Darius’ title, publicly confirmed by his use of the Persian 
royal seal in administrative correspondence with Asian subjects. Alexan- 
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against Persian despotism, the young conqueror’s conciliatory policies are 
even more remarkable, and. mystifying. The once popular thesis that 
Alexander believed in “the universal brotherhood of mankind” is now 
discredited, for it is obvious that his rudimentary plans preserved the fun- 
damental distinction between rulers and ruled, with Macedonians, Greeks, 
and Persians occupying the positions of power and privilege. As to Alexan- 


der’s decision to co-opt the defeated Persians, this probably reflects three .. 


fundamental considerations. First and foremost, without supplemental 
administrative and military assistance, the demands of his colossal empire 
would have severely strained the limited manpower resources of Macedo- 


nia; and seeing that Greeks of the mainland were still yearning for free- © 


dom, Alexander could scarcely have avoided some measure of reliance 
on the former ruling nationality. Second, it seems clear that Alexander 
found certain aspects of Persian life personally congenial, as evidenced 
by his marriages, the prominence of Persian grandees in the king’s com- 


pany, and his selective adoption of Persian apparel and various other 


accoutrements customary for a Great King. The third factor is more elusive 


and involves the complicated matter of Alexander’s personality. Following © 


the decisive triumph at Gaugamela, and coincidental with the “Oriental- 
izing” trend, Alexander’s behavior grew increasingly erratic, displaying 
signs of paranoia and possible megalomania: high Macedonian officers are 
purged and executed amid rumors of conspiracy; during a heated verbal 
exchange, a flushed Alexander spears and murders the Companion general 


Cleitus; the court historian Callisthenes, having refused Alexander’s request: 
for proskynésis, is later charged with subversion and left to rot in a cage; a ` 
decree is issued ordering all Greek poleis to readmit their political exiles (a 


move to strengthen Alexander’s partisans), with compulsion threatened fot 

noncompliance; and, finally, the idolatrous demand that the Greeks “vote. 
him a god” and establish cults in his honor.” The widening rift between his. 
limitless ambitions and the provincial prejudices of his soldiers no doubt 
contributed to the king’s high-handed autocracy and his accommodation: 
with the Persians, but it seems all but certain that Alexander found the 
trappings of “Oriental despotism” very much to his liking. : 


If there is truth in the report that Aristotle had advised his young charge tò: 


treat “Greeks as friends and kinsmen, and barbarians as plants and ani- 
mals” (a position not inconsistent with the philosopher’s antibarbarian 
sentiments or his thesis that barbaroi are “slaves by nature”), then pre- 
sumably he viewed his pupil’s progress with growing unease.'* Alexander’s 
degrading murder of Callisthenes is known to have strained relations with 
the Lyceum, but Aristotle’s own surviving writings avoid all explicit men- 
tion of Alexander—silence perhaps being the most prudent course given the 
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around the remarkable person of their leader, but a king so preoccupied 
and so young had understandably given little attention to the matter of 
succession.' His first wife, the Persian Roxane, was nearing the term of 
her pregnancy, and would shortly give birth to a son, Alexander IV. A 
lengthy regency would have to precede his possible reign, but who merited 
the office? There was another son, the bastard Heracles, born to Alexan- 
der’s Persian mistress Barsine three years earlier, but his marginal status - 
and tender age rendered him unsuitable, save as a pawn in forthcoming 
struggles. Within days the succession crisis led to an open breach between ` 
officers and the rank and file. Upon word that the generals, led by Perdic- . 
cas, preferred to wait for the birth of Roxane’s child, the common soldiers 
rebelled and clamored for Arrhidaeus, Alexander’s half brother and bas- 
tard son of Philip, whose liabilities—he was both epileptic and mentally 
retarded—mattered far less to them than his non-Persian blood. Follow- 
ing an armed scuffle and a blockade of the infantry by the cavalry, a. 
compromise was reached whereby Arrhidaeus would share a titular king=- 
ship with Alexander’s son (if such was Roxane’s issue) under a governing 
protectorate of the three leading generals: Antipater in Europe, Perdiccas : 
and Craterus in Asia.’ It was also decided that Alexanders policy of 
retaining the satrapal system be continued, though most of his Persian 
appointees were immediately replaced by Macedonians. Having tem- 
porarily settled their political differences (and not without a few murders), 
the Macedonian overlords now turned to the military challenge, which 
came not from conquered Asiatics, but from rebellious Greeks. = 
In the course of campaigning, Alexander had secured newly won ter- 
ritories by founding military settlements composed mainly of mercenaries 
and aging or wounded troops. Thousands of Greeks had been deposited. 
in such fashion in the upper Iranian province of Bactria, and upon rumors. 
of Alexander’s demise, these men now prepared to abandon the remote 
wilds for repatriation in Greece. Macedonian forces were quickly mobi 
lized against them, and the desertion was suppressed by a crushing mili 
tary assault and treacherous massacre of those who had surrendered: 
under pledges of amnesty.’ 
Far more serious was the disturbance at the other end of the empire 
where the city-states of Greece attempted to reclaim their lost indepen 
dence. Despite Antipater’s victory over the Spartan-led revolt of 331 BC, 
opposition to Macedonian hegemony had not abated, and with the wel- 
come news of Alexander’s death, anti-Macedonian factions immediately. 
regained public influence. The usual fissuring along class lines manifested: 
itself{—as in Athens, where “men of property counselled for quietude 
(hésuchia), while demagogues incited the multitude to war”—but many 
states mobilized and joined the Hellenic confederacy, rallying under the 
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autonomy supervised by co-opted native nobles and customary require- 
ments of tribute and service had long been the norm in this ancient cradle 
of civilizations. Altogether unique, in contrast, was the situation facing the 
conquering overlords, with supreme authority in abeyance and immense 
powers shared among several dozen men of disparate talents, tempera- 
ments, and ambitions. According to a widely circulated story, a dying 
Alexander had prophesied that his friends would compete in “a great 
agôn about his tomb.” Within a year of his passing, these “funeral - 


games” began in earnest.’ 



























































For the next half century the Hellenistic world was to be convulsed by 
armed struggles between Alexander’s Successors, a period of warfare and 
murder on the grand scale, mercurial shifts of fortune, inconstant 
alliances, and routine betrayals. A recounting of this tortured chronicle in 
all its fascinating detail will not be attempted here, but it is essential that 
we identify the salient geopolitical trends. Modern historians distinguish 
three phases that marked the emergence and consolidation of the Hel- 
lenistic order: Perdiccas’ opening bid for supremacy (323-320 Bc); the rise 
of Antigonus “the One-Eyed” and his son Demetrius, and their joint `: 
efforts to gain dominion over the whole of Alexander’s territorial con- 
quests (320-301 Bc); and finally the triumph of dynastic regionalism, as 
achieved by Ptolemy in Egypt, Seleucus in the Near Eastern heartland, 
Lysimachus in Thrace and the Troad, and by various occupants of the 
Macedonian throne (301-270 Bc)." 

From the outset, the axis of conflict revolved around separatism 
and unification. A majority of generals favored some form of collegiate 
leadership that would allow each to hold sway within their own 
domains, but a select few aspired to a larger share of Alexander’s inher- 
itance. As regent of Asia, Perdiccas held decisive command in the initial 
allocation of offices and forces, and his first move took him north to 
Cappodocia, where his victories established his one trustworthy sup- 
porter, the Greek Eumenes, as regional satrap. Several matrimonial link- - 
ages were proposed among the generals to garner allies and cement the 
principle of collective rule, but Alexander’s aging mother, queen | 
Olympias of Macedonia, forestalled these plans with her own momen- 
tous proposal. Desirous of retaining supreme authority within her own 
family, she offered her daughter Cleopatra—Alexander’s sister—in mar- 
riage to Perdiccas, who forthwith repudiated his recent match with 
Antipater’s daughter. The die now cast, Perdiccas marched against 
Ptolemy in Egypt, trusting Eumenes to beat back the advancing counter.» 
from Antigonus and Craterus. Perdiccas’ campaign, frustrated by a dis- 

astrous attempt at crossing the Nile Delta, ended ignominiously with `: 
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their conquered domains—the only important changes being those of 
personnel, as Macedonian and Greek loyalists supplanted chief officials of 
the old order. In making these appointments of power and privilege, the 
Successors drew upon a retinue of companions that, in time, bore the 
formal title of philoi, or ‘Friends’, of the king. The essence of this rela- 
tionship was personal, not legal or bureaucratic, and featured a bond of 
loyalty cemented through table fellowship, military commands, land 
grants, and the like. Beneath the controlling carapace of the king’s rep- 
` resentatives labored the extensive national, provincial, and local bureau- 
cracies, whose functionaries were responsible for maintaining the orderly 
flow of decrees, records, supplies, and revenues that sustained the king- 
dom. As Greek became the official language of administration, colonials 
enjoyed privileged access to most midlevel positions as well, while aspir- 
ing natives were expected to Hellenize.” 

The mainstay of royal power was the armed force that the sovereign 
could command against any potential indigenous uprising or, more press- 
ingly, the incursions of rival Successors.“ The fragmentation of Alexan- 
der’s empire had entailed the fragmentation of his grand army, and in the 
early chronicles we see that the Successors spared no effort to gain the ser- 
vices of Macedonian veterans—with more than a few campaigns turning 
on the largess that one commander would offer to subvert the troops of 
another. More reliable and permanent methods of recruitment were obvi- 
ously necessary, and to that end the kings implemented the standard pat- 
rimonial practice of establishing military settlers, or R/érouchoi, within 
their conquered domains. Recipients of modest landholdings on condition 


< of continued service (a term that in practice became hereditary), kleruch 


troops constituted a ready reserve to be called out for all major cam- 


< paigning, and a valuable “policing” presence in the spear-won country- 


sides. While the Ptolemies tended to disperse their kleruchs thoughout the 
native villages of the Nile valley, the Seleucids generally preferred to clus- 
ter theirs in military colonies (katoikiai), often as appendages to the newly 
established polis settlements that served various administrative, economic, 
and cultural functions for the ruling dynasty and its supporters. Apart 
from the Macedonian veterans, the standing military forces of the Suc- 


_ cessors were composed primarily of mercenaries, whose services included 


campaigning in the field as well as garrison duty throughout the king- 
-doms. Asiatic troops were levied from the provinces, but for the most 
part were utilized only as naval or land auxiliaries, though more promi- 
ently as archers and, for the Seleucids, as cavalry. 

Erected upon immense spear-won territories, these emerging patri- 
monial command structures were economically sustained in the tradi- 


tional agromanagerial manner: i.e., through exploitation of the native 
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masses, the enserfed peasants, or laoi, who were bound to the soil and 
obligated to yield produce, labor, and taxes to their overlords.’ Although 
the land-tenure arrangements that the Successors inherited varied con- 
siderably throughout their domains, the /aoi system constituted the basic 
pattern. Apart from traditional holdings of the native priestly castes (the - 


so-called temple lands) and the various assignations that the kings > 


bestowed upon personal favorites, kleruchs, and the newly founded polis 
settlements (all of which utilized dependent native labor to some degree), 
the conquered territories were administrated as “Crown lands,” with the 
indigenous peasant populations—the basilikoi laoi, or “Crown peas- 
ants”—cultivating the soil as the king’s tenant-serfs. In Seleucid Asia 


Minor and in Lysimachus’ Thracian and Anatolian dominions, chattel = 


slavery continued to operate in agricultural practice, but elsewhere in 
the Hellenistic East dependent peasants toiled as the primary producers, © 
with slavery largely confined to domestic service and craftwork. 
Although the basic modes and forces of production were not trans- 
formed by Alexander’s conquests, the acquisition of immense treasuries of 


gold and silver bullion, expansive tracts of land (much of it irrigated), and `: 
millions of native peasants long habituated to dependent servitude—all © 


this could not but expand the scale of economic activity, particularly as 
the Successors intensified production in their efforts to sustain the swarm 
of occupying troops and officials who preserved these colonial regimes. 
On the basis of their imperial proprietorship—the land and all within 


it—the Hellenistic kings amassed tremendous fortunes through tribute, _ 
taxes, ground rents, and sundry trade monopolies, their entourage of 


friends and supporters richly endowed by acts of largess on the royal 
scale. In what has been called “the greatest colonial movement of ancient 
history,” thousands of Greek emigrants flocked east to exploit the new 
opportunities for land, military pay, craft and commercial profit, swelling 
the royal capitals of Alexandria, Antioch, and Seleucia-on-Tigris (each 


with populations on the order of half a million), as well as settling in. 
the scores of other urban foundations which carried Hellenism into the: 


Near Eastern interior.” 


Despite a considerable demographic imbalance, Macedonian veterans.” 


and Greek immigrants monopolized the positions of administrative, mil- 


itary, economic, and cultural dominance, thereby coalescing to form a: 
new ruling stratum under the aegis of imperial patrimonialism. As suc. _ 
cessors, however, not only to Alexander, but to the traditional crowns of | 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Persia, the Ptolemies and Seleucids did not imple- 
ment overt racialist policies, even if their courts remained overwhelmingly” 


Hellenic.” Native aristocracies—particularly those that Hellenized— 


retained a measure of local authority and privilege, and the Successors 
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were generally conciliatory in their relations with the priestly castes. A 
native middle class of artisans and merchants is known to eee nee i 
many of the new cosmopolitan centers, attracted by the urban ame ies 
and the opportunities for material gain. The burdens of con p a 
. other words, weighed most heavily on the indigenous ena ks se 
lives had changed only to the extent that their masters n f i 
Greek rather than Persian. A a 
| In their soliciting of Hellenic immigrants, the Successors were moti 
vated above all by the need to secure manpower for their bur oe ae 
administrative and military complexes, and to enhance dynastic = bility 
through the influx of reliable settlers who could contribute to thie s 
nomic and cultural viability of their conquered dominions. In tur “th : 
privileged status of the Greek colonials—minority enclaves amid veh s 
indigenous populations—depended upon preservation of the rulin a 
rimonial regimes. These mutual interests account for the SAE 
tive relations between the Successors and their Greek subjects, th rh 
the realities of power enabled the kings to exercise a form of enot and 
seme) that comported ill with Hellenic traditions of civic don 
> self-government, Owing to the exigencies of continuing warfare 
owever, and the patrimonial practice of granting sundry privileges in 
exchange for loyalty or special service, relations between the kin d 
Greeks were somewhat variable and fluid." A 
With regard to the hundreds of new urban foundations in the Greek 
East, the monarch presumed and exercised the right to tax, to claim i “ib 
ute or contributions,” to garrison, to billet troops, to paneer and m 
bine populations, to appoint royal overseers and local magistrates, d 


. regulate internal affairs through royal ordinances and letters that effec- 
tively dictated policy. According to circumstances, the king could aa 
Waive any of those royal prerogatives as an act of discretionary euergesia 
or ‘beneficence’, As for the established city-states that were situated within 


the territorial boundaries of the Successor kingdoms (mostly in Asia 


Minor, the Chersonese, and the Aegean islands), the kings routinely 


im i 
plemented the same practices, but were generally less intrusive in local 


: A willing to treat the cities as minor allies. The fact that 
TETN ere among the more hotly contested theaters of war 
FRN =- explains the diplomatic courtesies, and the readi- 
a ch armed occupation and tribute were imposed whenever 
oo actions furthered royal interests. Relations between the Hellenistic 
kings and the Greeks of Hellas constitute a third pattern, and while 


‘ . ` 
ecourse to garrisons, taxation, and royal overseers was likewise common, 


a fact that no Successor ever claimed “spear-won” dominion ovet 
Gr E 
eece proper gave the geopolitical situation there a distinctive cast 
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. AE 
Political subordination had AE rae eae ae passe ar 
ory at Chaeronea (338 Bc), but in the wake OF - : 
o iE (323-322 Bc), the reality of Macedonian ae, me eee 
decidedly more onerous, with oce pyg Bch ofthe regent Antipater 
ropertied widely ensconced. : 
2 co ian a A the Macedonian throne se aii ares - : 
a staging ground for ruinous dynastic struggles anda S r 

factionalism.” Cassander’s machinations quickly secure a Ps see 
within Macedonia, and he exerted an iron grip over rae i ar : 
through garrisons on eee Stes TEE sea eens r 
imposed his own roya epistatês, or ‘ove >! Poconos : 
i ic philosopher-politician who used his delegated authority 
a a naa on audo along the lines of a SUr pees 
so favored by his school.” Aristotle’s pepe 7 a g i 
politeia on the middle classes were duly implemented: ie ae A g i 
were restricted by a property qualification that Sener Be 7 E 
state pay was pel for one en i pele E 
disbanded save for a token force 0 ; 
cna of the regime were generously rewarded 7 : oe, igs r 
liturgical responsibilities; though in keeping with the ene sire 
moderation, sumptuary EER were e > a n haloes 

ance and to check the dissipation © ites, t 
cae oie was provided by an occupying garrison a nae 
commanded by yet another “Aristotelean,” the great philosophe vt 
Nicanor. 
E and the Antigonids astutely sought r rar cas 
sander’s hold by appaia e T uae ee. ree out then 
istic slogan of “Greek autonom ; 

RTE For the better part of two decades, ee naar 
autocrats alternately “liberated” and “enslaved B e ee 
often precipitated savage reprisals against the losing oes ae ae 
nia relapsed into mo R : bes = ie A sva 

i ders routinely murdered frie kin, brok 
EE ravaged te countryside through their endless PEE 
During the chaotic interregnum, a new poe sae in eae 
marauding Celtic war bands from the north, Mace a a conte 
Greece were overrun and plundered by the invaders, ` o ees fi 
pillage and settle in Thrace and Asia Minor. By virtue of a vic oy oven ta 
Celts, Antigonus Gonatas, the son of Demetrius the Ee Te 
assert his claim to the Macedonian throne in 276 BC, and t SEEN a 
tious leadership the kingdom was restored to a pees o oe eles 
heavy yoke of Macedonian hegemony over much of a ; 


however, fastened by strategically placed garrisons and by pro-Antigonid 
“tyrants” propped up by mercenaries and local oligarchs.” 

The Athenians, Spartans, and several lesser allies made yet another 
bid for freedom in the so-called Chremonidean War (267-262 Bc), but the 
meager assistance offered by Ptolemy II fell short of his promises, and the 
Greek cause was gradually worn down by defeats, defections, and 
depleted treasuries.” Athens now bore the full weight of repression, as 
Gonatas imposed several garrisons throughout Attika, appointed local 
partisans and Macedonians to the highest offices, stripped the assembly of 
any vestige of authority, and deprived the city of its right to mint coinage. 
Declaring that “it was not enough to make the collar strong—the dog 
must also be made lean,” Gonatas proceeded to drain off the surplus 
: resources of the Athenians through various fiscal measures, presumably 

the standard royal touch of taxation and “contributions.” Over time, 

some of these restrictions were mitigated, but Athens henceforth avoided 

all pretense to political leadership in Hellenic affairs, settling down to a 
= neutral quietism and constrained to seek consolation in her status as a 
$ center of culture and learning, 

For the overwhelming majority of Hellenes, the Hellenistic experi- 
ence was thus marked by the diminution or absence of effective political 
powers. In the newly conquered and colonized Greek East, patrimonial 
kings exercised ultimate sovereignty over all the subjects within their 
realms, unaccountable to any representative institutions that might guar- 
‘antee rights rather than privileges for the ruled. As Victor Ehrenberg 
has aptly observed, the Hellenistic kingdom did not comprise “a human 
community,” a koinénia of citizens participating in a true commonweal, 
„but simply ta basilika pragmata, ‘the king’s affairs’, and administered as 
such according to his personal discretion.” Indeed, in royal correspon- 
dence the populace is commonly identified by the revealing formula, 
‘those who are commanded by us’ (hoi hypo hémas tassomenoi), and 

from that basis no common citizenship ever evolved to empower or 

nify the disparate inhabitants of the spear-won domains.” A measure of 
local autonomy was conventionally bestowed upon Greek communities 
within the successor kingdoms, but various royal instruments of con- 
trol ensured that politics remained at a “municipal” level. As for Hellas 
proper, the intrusive presence of the Successors and their armed minions 
ast a withering pall on the traditional ideals of Polis freedom and auton- 
my. For more than half a century, Greece was convulsed by “the mutual 
tivalry of the dynasts” and, in the process, subjected to occupying gar- 
tisons, royal overseers, foreign taxation and tribute, and local leaders 


who owed their momentary ascendancy to the patronage of kings rather 
than the votes of citizens.” 
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With the effective demilitarization and depoliticization . a a: 
zenry and a massive colonial exodus to the East, e mea a A 
state, the Polis, gave way to dynastic empires and t < e cas i 
There was, to be sure, continuity as well as change, and t ae gp ; 
terns of life owed much to traditional norms and E SRNA 
ments: nostalgia for past glories and the emigré complex of heig a a 
veneration for worlds left behind were sufficient to check any se or 
ture, Sociologically, however, the contrast between Ta . y ha 
fundamental, for it was precisely those relations that had made : e l 
a distinctive form of social organization that were transformed or sus- 
pended by the triumphant forces of patrimonialism. 


In the political sphere, civic self-governance may have continued in ~ 


form, but municipalism and dependency henceforth a = o 
the possible. Even where “democratic” constitutions prevaile ie me 
without the presence of garrisons and royal overseers—the abe ae 
state pay mechanisms and the growing practice of attaching $ aea 
responsibilities to magisterial office (a move that de facto ia sa 
utive power for the plousioi) combined to render illusory the true m 


ing of the term “rule by the démos.”” Particularly significant is the wa 

umentation that shows that many cities were heavily dependent on the , 
£ w y 

voluntary—rather than liturgical—largess of wealthy ‘benefactors’, ener 


getai, who frequently intervened on a private basis to allay some fiscal cri- 
2? 


sis with a timely loan or donation, provide funds for famine relief, hire: : 
mercenaries in military emergencies, or contribute to the E E 
and upkeep of public facilities. It was not unusual for such men to belong: 


to the extended retinue of the king’s Friends, a position that PEA 
them to draw upon royal assets in aiding their native or art pee 
and that in turn allowed the king to exercise control aA in Sis 
local agents.” As the old civic koinénia proved increasingly ees pi 
addressing the most basic public problems, a number of cities 


resorted to the sale of citizenship as a means of restoring ee trea- 
suries, while elsewhere wealthy metics and foreigners were grante Pe 5 
privileges in exchange for loans, donations, shipments of corn, and the 


like.” 


The most consequential of the changes that determined the mi is : 
Polis autonomy was of course the displacement of the Serene 1 
mercenary and patrimonial forces. Over the course of the He EE age) 
the differentiation of military from civilian subjects proceeded ap E 
and the Greeks came to rely increasingly upon royal (or AT ar E 
tration to settle boundary disputes—though skeletal forces of TrA 
and floating bands of mercenaries continued to engage in numerous petty 


conflicts.” As the Greeks lost the initiative in war to the kings, their 
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appreciation of this once central activity declined accordingly. Ephebic 
institutions, which were responsible for imparting martial skills and patri- 
otism to the young, became voluntary in many communities, rapidly 
declined in enrollment, and were shortly transformed into “social clubs” 
for sons of the wealthy. As the historian Polybius pointedly observed, 
“since the dynastic rule of Alexander, . . . our men of action have been 
released from the ambitions of military or political careers.” 

Religious developments correspondingly attest to the weakening hold 
of communalism, as traditional civic cults recede before the syncretic fer- 
ment that attended the conquest and colonization of the East. Although 
no subject is more intractable to generalization than Hellenistic religion, 
the trend towards individualism and universalism—and away from the 
forms of public coordination that had marked the worship of patron 
Polis deities—is unmistakable.” The spread of partially Hellenized Ori- 
ental cults of stimulative emotional or ecstatic character is one of the 
hallmarks of the era, as is the intensified concern with salvation (sdteria) 
through personal union with the “savior gods” of the old and new mys- 
tery cults. Private cult associations multiplied rapidly, providing religious 
as well as social fellowship in a vast cosmopolitan world of newly mixed, 
multiethnic populations. The worship of living men as institutionalized in 
the Hellenistic ruler cults poses many interpretive difficulties—not least 
the assessment of religious as distinct from purely political motives—but 
that a measure of psychological dependency played a role is not to be 
denied, In an age of uncertainty, the awesome powers of the kings raised 
them above the mundane level, rendering them natural objects of both 

genuine and pragmatic supplication. As expressed in one of the more 
notorious paeans to royal divinity: “The other gods are either far away or 
have no ears; either they do not exist or they heed us not at all; but thee 
we see here present, not in wood or stone, but in truth. To thee therefore 


= we pray. First, O beloved, grant us peace, for thou hast the power. . .”°5 
_ The remarkable rise in the cult status of Tyché, the goddess of blind fate, 


and the later vogue of Babylonian astrology, are to be similarly under- 
stood as manifestations of anxiety and powerlessness in a world where 
individuals have been sundered from life-enhancing collective bonds and 
the confidence that attends the practice of self-governance. 

Perhaps the most striking departure from past practice is the erosion 
of citizen exclusiveness as it pertains to the sphere of kinship.” In addition 
to the already mentioned outright sale of citizenship, many communities 


extended civic rights to individuals, groups, and even entire cities through 


proxenia grants and isopoliteia treaties, the former bestowing sundry 
privileges to those honored as “guest-friends,” the latter conferring full 
rights of naturalization upon the citizens of another community. The 
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motives for these liberal dispensations varied according to circumstance, 
but fiscal and commercial considerations, the desire to promote friendly .. 
intercity relations, and the need to maintain populations in the wake of 
heavy emigration were the primary factors. The Successor kings fre- 
quently rearranged civic boundaries as well by requesting citizenship 
grants for loyal mercenaries, courtiers, and other associates; on occasion 
they even dictated the forced amalgamation of separate communities. In 
the Greek East, mixed populations were of course the norm, with 
colonists being drawn from all over the Hellenic world; and in the 
remoter regions of settlement, intermarriage with native women was not 
uncommon. As citizenship ranks were thus swelled by nondescent group 
members, the traditional notion of the Polis as the “sacred nurse” of her 
citizen offspring lost all symbolic as well as practical meaning. Not a 
koinônia tôn politén, a civic body unified by shared political and military 
functions, confraternalism in cult, and blood ties mythic or real, but “a 
crowd of individuals” is the essential basis of the Hellenistic city. 


6.IIL ETHICS IN A NEW KEY: 
THE RETREAT FROM POLIS-CITIZEN IDEALS 
AND THE INTERIORIZATION OF VALUE 


Change within complex social formations is typically both multifaceted 
and uneven, a situation that follows from the fact that societies—notwith- 
standing the overall integration or articulation of institutions that may. 
obtain—do not constitute organic unities, but differentiated ensembles of - 
organized practice: economic, political, military, kinship, religious. Pres- 
sures for change and adaptation will vary within each of these sectors; 
resulting in variable rates of institutional and ideological development» 
within the society as a whole. Changes can be linear and gradualist, pre 
serving social order and continuity, or be more wrenching and disruptive 
occasioning massive social upheavals. Some changes remain sectorial 
d; others “spill over” and effect major struc 





institutionally circumscribe 


tural transformations. 
In preceding chapters we have attempted to explicate the historical: 


dynamics of Polis society in such terms, beginning with its emergence 
out of the rubble of the Bronze Age collapse and the tangled skein of 
tribal migrations, to the integration and consolidation of its key institu- 
tions in the Classical period, and on to the fourth-century “crisis,” a 
time of manifest social disorganization and structural upheaval. Amid 



































all the complexities and contingencies, the marked correspondence 
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centere ific pi 
asic sae aera pivot: the commune member as hoplite-warrior 
, and self-governing citizen. That distincti 
wner, an > inctive pattern of soci 
or . . . Soc 
OEN its roles and institutions, provided the range of E 
. Cre : 
exp ari a reflection—critical as well as idealizing—in he 
mee ne : Hellenic culture: its poetic and dramatic arts, its archi 
sculpture, its philosophy and religi is institu i 
ect eligion. Polis instituti 
civic culture thus formed a d i iret 
ynamic comple i 
ee plement on both the behavioral 
A Mae f f 
ae ‘ i institutional matrix of classical Polis society began rupturin 
ae oT en of escalating militarism and widening polarities Sees 
ee awe t old ideals and injunctions of the traditional moral 
saree lah : anchorage and efficacy. Internecine factionalism 
ody, a mounting aversion to comb i 
ee ) ; aversi mbat service, unpatri- 
P ers of liturgical responsibilities, the secession fiom pablik 
E y growing numbers of the “uninvolved,” and a willingness t 
acri i i i 
A T and ea in the pursuit of partisan and per 
s: these are the main lines of fi : 
. the n issure that mark the founda- 
: ae eae? of the Polis-citizen bond. The normative code being oe 
onally coordinate with the stat iti i y 
£ us of citizenship and i ili 
a s its core milita 
PETET roles, it necessarily followed that a retreat from civic aan 
ensue as the desiderata of th i : 
ies th e conventional value syste 
aes aa peep to obtain owing to dislocations within thé 
order. The social-psychological i i 
P So gical impulses behind that axio- 
: he reversal are not difficult to comprehend: as the demands of EA 
: die ee the citizen’s technical and economic capacities, his ete 
an orientation that decoupl i l 
to an ori ples or distances the self f i 
pursuits will increase accordi an 
ingly; as the fo f ic di 
an a Eh f ; rums of public disco 
ed by factional extremi a 
emism, and as the self- ing i 
ments of assembly and counci enact Phe 
neil are subverted by mili 
ilitary tyrants, “Philip- 
pizers,” occupying garrison i i A 1 i 
i s, and the intru i 
TE ' i S, sive presence of absolutist 
Kings, ee reorientation that devalues political participation and 
sae s a oe s communal commitments and identity will strike a 
chord among growin isillusi i 
es £2 g tanks of the disillusioned and disaf- 
Fro 
EA a and a ‘i to Plato and Demosthenes, the form and 
enic ethics had remained framed by, i 
DE ed by, and grounded in, a 
PREA ies o complementary nexus of militaristic and political 
Te a : ia Pe of the agonal aristocrat, subsequently trans- 
3 ee ose o the citizen of Polis society. Hellenistic ethics were to 
o entirely different social correlates: not the citizen, but the 
3 








between the military, economic, and political spheres stands as the deter: 
minant nexus, so balanced that the entire social order was effectively. 
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Jemilitari p ‘ 
leant: depoliticized subject; not the commune member of an 
| mous city-state, but the atomized inhabitants of cities and empires 
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6.1ILi Epicureanism: Pleasure and Tranquillity in the Garden 


Epicurus was not the first philosopher to repudiate the Polis-citizen frame- 
work as the basis for human well-being—that distinction belongs to the — 
primitivist Diogenes—but he was the first to offer a constructive alterna- ` 
tive to the traditional normative code, in contrast to the Cynics, who did 
not advance appreciably beyond caustic negation.’ Sokrates, Plato, and `: 
Aristotle had each accepted the central assumptions of the Polis-citizen 
ethos, namely, that individuals could achieve full stature, or areté, as a 
human beings, and therefore eudaimonia, only as public-spirited citizens 
within a well-ordered community. Philosophic knowledge was of course — 
raised to the highest good, transcending conventional standards of polit- 


ical and martial excellence; but as regards social life, the citizen still - 


remained the carrier of human value, the Polis the ideal form of human 
community. Aristippus’ doctrine of apolitical hedonism and Antisthenes’ 


call to ascetic self-sufficiency were the first intellectual departures from `: 


that orientation, but it was only with Cynic antinomianism that an 
explicit anti-Polis message—subsumed within a larger anticivilization 
diatribe—found expression. Then came Alexander, and the new philo- 
sophical currents that followed in the wake of his world-transforming 
conquests were compelled to respond to a rapidly changing social envi- 
ronment, as the ascendant forces of patrimonial imperium and coloniza- 
tion rendered the classical Polis-citizen nexus outmoded in practical terms. 

Nietzsche’s intuition that every philosophy bears the imprint of biog- 








raphy is particularly apropos in the case of Epicurus, whose varied life 
experiences seem to translate rather directly into intellectual rationaliza- 


tion.? At the time of his birth in 341 BC, the “new order” was still in tra“ 





father reduced to the expedient of joining the kleruch-settlers wh 
received expropriated lands on the island of Samos during the brief reviva 
of Athenian imperialism in midcentury. Though affording thousands of 
citizens partial relief from land hunger and poverty, the status of the 
kleruch as an “outsettler” entailed a de facto diminution of citizenship 
rights within Athens, and thus carried a considerable social stigma. Epi 
curus’ father labored under an additional handicap, for the occupation of 
elementary schoolteacher ranked exceedingly low on the scale of accep 

able citizen pursuits (Plato, following popular prejudice, had recom: 
mended the position be reserved for slaves or metics*). Given the dispriv: 


ileged status of his family background, it is most unlikely that the young. 



















































































vail, with Aristotle tutoring the future world conqueror while the boy’s. 
father was striking against Athens and the cause of Hellenic freedom. | 
Epicurus himself was of Athenian descent, but despite the noble lineage of 
his genos, the Philaidai, Epicurus’ family had fallen on hard times, his: 
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Epicurus felt any natural or deep identification with the regnant Polis-ci 
abies ARER iris from his philosophical rivals—that he ee 
a Samian Kleruch and a mere schoo — 
only confirmed for him the hollowness of pa d ahs 
Even more decisive for his ultimate alienation from the Polis id l 
the crisis and humiliation experienced by his family in 322 Bc rie iia 
REESE of the Athenian defeat in the Lamian War, the tae 
sa ins summarily expelled by Macedonian forces. Driven into 
aah ae - and deprived of what little material security they had on 
Pirie ae ae ee P al of “ = injustices of 
displaced without compensation), the famil Paar oe 

y took up residence as meti 
7 ears Kolophon.‘ Epicurus joined them there se later far the 
ime of the war and the expulsion from Samos he had been servi hi 
compulsory two-year ephebic military training in Athens. No oi ke 


w ; a : 
lass can have lived through a less propitious period for internalizing the 


ideals of the Polis-citizen ethos, as Epicurus and his cohort would wi 
firsthand the inability of citizens to contend against kings on the field of 
battle. The solemn pledge of every ephebe, “to defend and prese $ 3 
sacred boundaries of the community and its institutions,” ae fae ; 
avail against the professional armies created by imperial ee 


_ Repulsed in their bid for liberation from Macedonian hegemony, the 
> 


PE were constrained to suffer the indignity of an imposed garrison. 
e dismantling of their democracy in favor of a collaborationist oli- 


_ garchy of the propertied, and the executions and forced suicides of patri- 


a ene such as Hyperides and Demosthenes. What stronger evidence 
as iis a 2 confirm the inadequacies of traditional civic ideals? 

ms Dhe u ay previ of family and country, the twenty-year- 
curus abandoned shield and spear and retur ier i 

old L | ned to an earlier inter- 

aa in philosophy, studying under several distinguished sages of the Ionian 

Ga Pa = ae ae a livelihood on the side by offering 
nin rhetoric. After having mastered the mai i 

i i ain currents of science 

a eee from the pre-Sokratics to the recent skeptical turn of 

Pyrrho (6. Lii), picurus decided to stand forth as a professional soph 
in his own right. ii 
seat oe a plowing, ee and practicing sages would fre- 
nasta that served as the public setting fi i 

ym g for the physical and 

eka en of adolescent males, and there amid the shade dass and 

onnades offer discourse and formal instruction. Epicurus chose to 





dau i i i 
launch his career in Mytilene on Lesbos, a prosperous community well] 


ene with philosophers, most of them adherents to the Platonic-Aris- 
elean tradition. Though details are sketchy, we know that after only a 
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members, pupils, and support staff. Epicurus’ role was primary in every 
sense, for not only did the philosopher impart to his followers the precepts 
of personal well-being, he also assumed the traits of father-figure and 
godlike savior. Each member was required to offer a personal pledge of 
obedience: “I will be faithful to Epicurus according to whom it has been 
my choice to live”; and a celebrated dictum of the Epicureans was: “Act 
always as if Epicurus is watching.”” The leader himself declared that “the 
reverence accorded a wise man is a great good for those revering him,” 
` and scattered throughout the extant remains are numerous expressions in 
the idiom of apotheosis, such as the following request for a donative 
from one of his extramural disciples: “Send us for the care of our sacred 
body an offering of first-fruits.”* This pronounced religious tone and 
other unique facets of the Garden community, such as the strong emo- 
tional bonding of the membership and the conspicuous presence of 
women (many of them courtesans), readily exposed the Epicureans to 
misunderstanding and misrepresentation, as evidenced above all by the 
popular lexical equation of “epicure” with sensual profligacy. 


few months Epicurus was forced to ate a bien oie ee ne 
i i istic teachings having in 
island, the content of his hedonis ng = 
ity not only of other philosophers, but of the citizenry i We By ae 
nasiarch responsible for supervising the grounds and protec ing F y ome 
from corrupting influences. Fearing for his life, a paca isan 
i ic ci the Asian Dardanelles rece 
in Lampsacus, a strategic city on i c i S 
under he sway of Lysimachus, a m ee in Pecan 
‘ sors.’ The chief stewar 
between Alexander’s Succes ashen 
ini i i befriended Epicurus on this 0 
dominions, the Syrian Mithres, r een 
favor returned years later when Mi | 
ses oo a i i > Garden community). This act of- 
found refuge in Epicurus war i 
E i f critics, who subsequently. 
icati the abuse of critics, W} 
upplication was to earn Epicurus the ities, 
ae ed him with “shamefully flattering a barbarian”; but a aul ie 
Se coded in Lampsacus during this eee (310-306 BC) pr ; 
i i t of his school. ae 
strumental in the development o3 l l 3 
j Sheltered and supported by Mithres, the anilor ee 
i idents of Lampsacus, the most nota 
to several prominent residents © 
ae high official in Lysimachus’ retinue ve ERN aap : 
- ampsacene Cir- 
i i her members of the so-calle C 
Epicurus’ chief patron. Ot embe s ae 
i d his wife Themista, the 
cle included Leonteus an ) P 
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By the time he presented himself as a professional philosopher in 311 
BC, Epicurus was extremely well-educated, deeply versed in the poetic 
traditions that his schoolteacher father had imparted, and fully conversant 
with the philosophical traditions of the major sages. From this intellectual 
inheritance, Epicurus derived both stimulus and direction for many of 
his own views, though most of what was borrowed he creatively modified 
or transformed—hence his somewhat defiant claim that he was autodi- 
daktos, ‘self-taught’, a point perversely underscored by the invective he 
and his followers poured upon their philosophical predecessors and peers. 
The field in which Epicurus was most innovative—indeed revolu- 
: tionary—was ethics, the centerpiece of his entire philosophical system. All 
other intellectual and practical concerns were subordinate to the objective 
of securing that pleasurable existence that Epicurus maintained could be 
found only in the life of ataraxia, ‘untroubledness’ or ‘tranquillity’. 
Inquiries into the nature of the physical world and the bases of knowledge 
were thus never independent ends, but instrumental pursuits made nec- 
essary by the fact that human existence is deeply troubled by misconcep- 
tions about reality and confused by the seeming elusiveness of truth. 
Philosophy, for Epicurus, was first and foremost a therapeutic calling: 
“Vain is the word of a philosopher that does not heal any human suffer- 
ing; for just as there is no benefit in medicine if it does not expel dis- 
eases of the body, so there is no benefit in philosophy if it does not expel 
the suffering of the psyché.”? He accordingly devoted himself to the task 
of dispelling the accumulated assortment of false beliefs and customs that 
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he felt plagued the human condition. In addition to his strictly ethical 


works, Epicurus’ voluminous writings included an encyclopedic tome : 
On Nature in thirty-seven books (only fragments of which survive), along _ 


with several lesser treatises on various physical and epistemological sub- 
jects (also lost).° Fortunately, as teaching aids for his disciples and 7 a 
means of popularization, Epicurus produced several epitomes s re- 
viaries of his major works, three of which are extant in epistolary orm: 
one on ethics, two on natural philosophy. Together with the preserved 
fragments and the doxographical accounts, and the epic poem De Rerum 
Natura (‘On the Nature of Things’) by the Roman Epicurean Lucretius 
(96-55 Bc), these materials render the rudiments of Epicurus science 
i dily accessible.“ 
m ae ‘Epicurus view that our greatest psychic disturbances are 
rooted in fears of the supernatural—vengeful gods, mythical monsters, 


animate celestial powers, postmortem sanctions—it is manifest why the | 


materialistic, antiteleological explanation of nature found in fifth-cen- 


tury atomism should have appealed to him. The rigorously rationalized E 
world view of Democritus had taught that all reality is reducible to the l 
mechanical, purposeless combination and separation of atomoi, indivisi- . 


ble and imperceptible units of matter that are in continuous as 
throughout a boundless void. Armed with this “disenchanted onto ony; 
Epicurus was able to ground his ethics on a terrestrial plane that cou : 
legitimize a pragmatic, individualistic hedonism, and simultaneously assai 
the religious-mythical trappings of both conventional belief and the tran- 
scendental eschatology that marked the high intellectualism of the 
Pythagorean-Platonic traditions. 


Starting from the Parmenidean-Democritean proposition that “ cite i 
ing can come into existence from the nop eRistent, and its corollary 
that “no existent can altogether cease to exist (otherwise all things 
would have long since passed into nothingness), Epicurus proceeds to` 
describe the nature of things in accordance with atomistic principles.” The : 


basic constituents of reality, to pan, or ‘the Whole’, are “bodies and: 
void,” the former as atoms of varying size, weight, and shape that 
bine to form compounds, the latter as the space within which bodies 
move. From the coalescence of atomic compounds in temporarily mane 
minate arrangements, innumerable kosmoi, or ‘world orders > (such ast : 
earth) arise throughout the infinite void, only to dissolve in time throug 


the ceaseless process of change, i.e., the recombination of atoms into : 


new aggregate structures. By attributing all such motion to mechanical 


necessity—-the spontaneous interplay of countless atoms in a limitless: 
void—Epicurus sought to remove the basis for any divine guidance or 
control of the universe. His characterization of the heavenly bodies as : 
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“concentrated masses of fire” was likewise aimed at repudiating the astral 
theology favored by many in the Academy and the Lyceum." The move- 
ments of celestial bodies, whirlwinds and earthquakes, thunder, rain, and 
lightning are all to be understood as natural processes, not as the actions 
of the mythical gods of popular belief or of any Divine Demiurge imag- 
ined by the philosophers. Indeed, Epicurus’ ethical concern with freeing 
humanity from the supernatural was of such primacy that he restricted the 
scientific quest for knowledge to the negative function of dispelling myths 
and false philosophy. Maintaining that we need not trouble ourselves 
with discovering correct particular explanations for celestial phenomena 
and other physical events, he insists that we should countenance any and 
all nonsupernatural explanations that do not contravene the senses and 
the principles of atomism." It is thus a matter of indifference whether a 
solar eclipse is due to the interposition of the moon or the temporary 
extinction of the sun’s fire. So long as we do not regard such phenomena 
as manifestations of divine volition, our prospects for an “undisturbed 
existence” will remain open, and that, Epicurus contends, is the principal 
reason for engaging in scientific inquiry: 


Release from fears pertaining to the matters of highest importance would not 
be possible if a man did not know the nature of the whole universe, but 
rather lived in dread of what is told according to the myths. Hence without 
the study of nature there can be no attainment of pure pleasures. 


Carried over into epistemology, the logic of atomism yields an empiri- 
cist orientation, as the ontological postulate that atoms and void are the 
basic constituents of reality necessarily reduces all sensations and mental 
processes to forms of physical contact between percipient and object. 
Epicurus’ epistemological Kanôn, or ‘Rule’, is accordingly founded on 
the act of aisthêsis, or ‘sensory experience’, which consists in contact 
between the various organs of sense and the objects of physical reality." 
The sensations of taste and touch are immediate or direct, whereas those 


` of sight, hearing, smell, and thought occur through mediated contacts, 
_ whereby the continuous emission or vibrated discharge of atoms from 


physical objects impinge on our respective sense organs. In the case of 
vision, discharged atoms in the form of a thin eidélon, or ‘effluence’, 


that replicates the object’s external surface stream forth and strike the eye, 


thereby imprinting the image. Since effluences can be disrupted in transit 
by other bodies or be worn down over long distances, it follows that 


sensations alone do not provide the basis for judgments about externals. 
‚The Epicurean canon is accordingly complemented by two additional 
‘criteria, each a derivative of sensation: prolépsis, which is the act of ‘pre- 
‘conception’ or ‘anticipation’ based on the general concepts or memory 
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images that are formed in the mind from ioari e 
and ta pathé, ‘the feelings’ or ‘reactions of pain and p a ao 
pany all sensations. As the core elements of our cognitiv Ta ae 
the prolépseis stored in the mind serve to organize a ae a 
Fences making ratiocinarion Poa P fye function of the third criterion— 

ification, and analogical reasoning. c ; 
e of oe and pain that are caused Bhs TEIE 
involved in sensation—is essentially normative: as Ha eing ue A 
cally constituted with a natural affinity for pleasure and an a 
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and the consequent eclipse of the city-state by imperial powers—began 
turning to compensatory modes of self-indulgence, in the domains of 
eros, luxury, and aesthetic refinement. Epicurus was heir both to the 
philosophical debates of his predecessors and to the social changes that 
brought depoliticization and demilitarization to the Polis—a dual inheri- 
tance that was to fundamentally inform his ethical project, which inter- 
joined hedonistic and ascetic principles within an arching framework of 
apolitical quietism and withdrawal. 

' Although the doctrine that pleasure is the highest good had been 
voiced before, most notably by Aristippus, the hedonism of Epicurus 











pain, it follows that we should be guided by our eae in pe 
what are appropriate and inappropriate courses 0 o A 1 P naar 
contradistinction to the Platonic Theory of Forms and the aaa kep 
tical traditions that denigrated sensory experience, pa Heine 
dates reliance on the sensations and their comets? an m Ee 
tives (the prolêpseis and pathê), thereby provi x: To 5 er 
warrant for the pragmatic hedonism that formed the overriding 


of his philosophy. 

























Hedonistic values—most notably the appreciation meres po 
and ta aphrodisia—had long occupied a significant p An in te 
Hellenic culture, though ever subordinate, first to the i n saa 
to the Polis-citizen ethos. At the close of the Archaic period, a aes . 
“soft escapism” did come into vogue within certain ray e oe ce 
a consequence of the unwelcome ascendancy of the démos cee can 
comitant erosion of hereditary prerogatives; but even oe es 
this current did not seriously challenge the primacy 3 we oe 
public concerns. The critical revaluation of conventional stan a a F 
gurated by the Sophists in the fifth century proved m en bt r gi 
the discovery of cultural relativism robbed many of the o i i ene 
sacrosanct authority. Though a majority of the new ae ei san 
their livelihood by teaching the young how to peee in : ae 
Polis life, and hence retained an appreciation (now made rati sneer? 
prevailing normative code, there were others, rightist ans aes 
main, whose doctrines of physis-egoism sought to unfetter a 
individuals from the artificial constraints of nomos, a une saa! : 
favorable to hedonistic impulses. The subject of pleasure a aes x 
the good life remained a lively topic in intellectual T t ie 3 ; a 
a welter of positions encompassing various ascetic and he oni salar 
ples found articulation over the course of the fourth century. peat 
scene was marked by a similar ferment, for while the F X n 
gling over the nature of bédoné, a growing n o a PENES 
called apragmones—disillusioned by decades of war an 
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broke new ground. Proceeding from the familiar principle that “natural- 
ness” should serve as the norm, he founded his ethics on the observation 
that “all living creatures from the moment of birth are well disposed to 
pleasure and opposed to pain, naturally and without the aid of reason.”" 
This innate disposition is restricted in scope, however, for it is primarily 
„oriented towards maintaining the steady and harmonious motion of the 
atoms constituting our body-mind compound. We naturally strive not 
for indiscriminate pleasures (that is only the consequence of vain, “per- 
verting” opinion) but for the elimination of those disturbances and pains 
that attend unsatisfied essential needs: e.g., with regard to our bodily 

nature; “The cry of the flesh is not to be hungry, not to be thirsty, not to 

shiver with cold.” Thus while “pleasure is our first and inborn good,” 

the selection of particular pleasures, their value, must be determined with 
- reference to human needs or desires, some of which Epicurus deems nat- 
“ural and necessary (such as those for food, shelter, and security), some 
natural but unnecessary (sex and fine foods), and others unnatural and 
unnecessary (public honors and riches).”° As he explains in the Letter to 
“Menoeceus, his extant epitome on ethics:”! 





Whenever we say, then, that pleasure is the telos, we do not mean the plea- 
sures of profligates and those consisting in sensual enjoyment, as is supposed 
by some who are ignorant of our teachings, or who disagree or misinterpret 
them, but by pleasure we mean the absence of pain in the body and of dis- 
turbance in the psyché. 


Pleasure in the true and full sense is thus restricted to the satisfaction of 
our natural and necessary needs, which by releasing us from pain estab- 
© lishes that atomic equilibrium of bodily health and mental tranquillity that 
constitutes ‘the life of blessedness’ (to makariés zén).” 

Epicurus’ emphasis on the primacy of painlessness—“the limit of 
the magnitude of pleasure is the absence of all pain”—is related to his 
distinction between two variants of pleasure, one of which he termed 
_katastematic or “constitutional,” the other kinetic or “active.” The 
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former, bédoné katastématiké, is the pleasurable feeling of well-being 
that follows the elimination of pain through the satisfaction of want or. 
need. Pleasures en kinései seem to be of two kinds, one form arising 
during the actual process of want-satisfaction (e.g., relieving hunger 
through the act of eating), the other being produced by various activities 
(music, dance, etc.) that supervene upon katastematic or painless states 
and thus qualitatively vary, but do not quantitatively increase our mag=: 
nitude of pleasure.” Since the elimination of pain marks the limit of full” 
pleasure—a thesis less puzzling if one considers that for much of his. 
adult life Epicurus was wracked by intense physica! pains from strangury ; 
and dysentery—it follows that katastematic pleasures will be more plea ; 
surable and essential than kinetic, and hence more choice worthy. Epi 
curus’ hedonism is thus of a distinctly pragmatic or calculating mode, 
with sundry conventional “kinetic” pleasures (“drinking-bouts and rev-. 
elry, intercourse with boys and women, and the delicacies of the table”): 
openly dismissed or devalued, not because they are intrinsically bad; 
but because “the things productive of certain pleasures entail distur-. 
bances many times greater than their pleasures.” That is to say, in 
addition to the long-term deleterious consequences of certain hedonistic: 
pursuits, unnecessary pleasures generally require considerable effort and. 
resources for their satisfaction, thereby exposing the individual to the 
caprice of Tyché (‘Chance’) and the malice of other men. As Epicurus 
explains in one of his Kuriai Doxai, a catechism of forty ‘Sovereign 
Maxims’ or ‘Basic Doctrines’ in epigrammatic form intended for easy: 


memorization?” 





He who understands life’s limits knows how easy it is to procure that which: : 
removes the pain of want and makes the whole of life perfect and complete. 
Hence he no longer has need of those things that are won by struggles {agô- 


nas). 





This was indeed a new style hedonism, for by equating full pleasure 
with painlessness, i.e., the katastematic order or repose of our atomic 
body-soul complex, Epicurus was able to adopt certain ascetic element 
inherent in the ideal of autarkeia (‘self-sufficiency’), thus uniting in his. 
ethics the strengths of earlier systems that had stood in opposition. In: 
accordance with the doctrine that “Natural wealth is both limited and 
easily obtainable, while the wealth of vain fancies extends without limit,” 
Epicurus counsels that we moderate our desires in conformity with nat- 
ural and necessary needs and admit natural but unnecessary pleasures 
only if they bring no disturbances in their wake.” In practical terms this 
injunction resulted in a restrained, modest life-style for Garden mem- 
bers, the leader himself setting the standard:” 
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I eine aaa in my body when I live on bread and water, and I spit 
upon luxurious pleasures not for what they are, but owi 

owin - 
ances that follow them. ne Peg 


Given the telic pri i 
e telic primacy of pleasure, however, it follows that recourse to 
any ascetic stance is strictly instrumental: 


ka regard oe a great good, not so that in all cases we will use little, 
ut so as to e contented with little if at times we should lack much, being 
genuinely convinced that they have the sweetest enjoyment of luxury who 
stand least in need of it. 


There is a limit also to frugality, and he who disregards it suffers nearly the 
same as the one pursuing unlimited extravagance. 


Hence the periodic celebratory feasts and symposia that highlighted the 


© Garden routine and the apparent interchange of sexual partners among 


the inner circle of members.” 

Similarly i is Epi ? i é 

ere P TT E a EN of aretê and to kalon, 
i , the primary terms of value and com- 
mendation not only in the conventional normative code, but also in the 
philosophical refinements offered by Plato and Aristotle, Against these 
prevailing standards Epicurus advances a bold axiological reordering:** 


We should honor the noble and the virtues and such things as these, if they 
provide pleasure; but if they do not provide it, we should renounce them. 


I spit Ip n ka O; and h V 1 reit hene er ıt O E: 
upon to l 74 those who alr ly admi IC, W: Vi 
y ri pr duc s no 


Such provocative language—no doubt intentional as a means of gain- 
-ing recognition amid the din of philosophical chatter—accounts for mach 
‘of the hostility incurred by the Epicureans, but practice was rather less 
tadical than theory. Appreciative that virtuous living is typically con- 
ucive to pleasure, in the form of health of body and tranquillity of mind, 


Pieras accords aretê a significant functional role in his ethical teach- 
ngs: 


It is not possible to live pleasantly without also living prudently, nobly, and 


justly; nor is it possible to live prudentl j i ivi 
ae p y, nobly, and justly without living 


And phronésis (‘practical wisdom’) is even more precious than philosophia 
for from it spring all the other virtues, and it teaches us that we cannot lead 
a pleasant life without phronésis, nobility, and justice, nor a life of phronésis 
nobility, and justice without pleasure. For the virtues are naturally baud 
together with the pleasant life, and the pleasant life is inseparable from them. 
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Epicurus’ apparent rapprochement with conventional standards here is: 
more verbal than real, however, for two basic reasons: first, the mere 
demand that the virtues become serviceable to pleasure entails an impor- 
tant axiological revision in their content; and second, as we shall dis- 
cover below, the anti-Polis orientation of Epicurus social philosophy 
necessarily transvalued those traditional virtues that were largely coordi- 
nate with the military and political roles of the citizen. 





Had Epicurean ethics been judged solely on the basis of its tempered hedo- 
nism—which accorded primacy to katastematic painlessness, pursued the 
“ascetic freedom” of autarkeia, and deemed the virtues inseparable from a 
life of pleasure—it is most unlikely that this philosophy would have gained 
the reputation for profligacy and immorality that it did within both pop- 
ular and intellectual circles.** The slanderous charges of renegades from the 
school who accused Epicurus of leading his followers in acts of debauch- 
ery and gluttony cannot be invoked as the primary cause for thi 
widespread negative perception; nor can it be explained by 1e conspicuous: 
presence of celebrated courtesans in the Garden community. These scan 
dal” factors undoubtedly contributed, but what clearly rendered Epicurus 
call to pleasure suspect and offensive was the radicalism of the antireligious 
and antipolitical doctrines he employed to sanction it. 
Epicurus regarded the conventional beliefs of religion and myth as the 
greatest source for human anxiety and distress, a problem he maintained 
was only compounded by the theological and eschatological speculations: 
of philosophers. Doctrines that subjected the workings of nature and 
human destiny to volitional divine powers unavoidably unsettled man’s 
psychic quietude by enslaving him to forces beyond his control, and the 
fears of possible postmortem sanctions could not but torment temporal 
existence. To allay these anxieties and concerns was the primary func- 
tion of Epicurus’ physics, which explained the workings of nature in 
accordance with the unending and purposeless rearrangement of atomic 
matter in a limitless void. Somewhat surprisingly, Epicurus did not alto- 
gether banish divine beings from his metaphysical universe, for he 
believed their existence was confirmed by the fact that all known peoples 
hold to some notion of divinity and also by the reported mental images of 
the gods that many individuals are said to experience, especially during | 
dream states. The “atomic gods” he introduced in his own theology, 
however, were pointedly far removed from ordinary conception: It is not 
he who denies the gods worshipped by the polloi who is impious (asebés), 
but rather he who accepts the beliefs of the polloi about the gods. The 
very first doctrine in his collected Kuriai Doxai accordingly deals with the: 
true nature of divinity:”’ 
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A sublimely blessed and indestructible being neither experiences trouble itself 
nor causes it for another, and therefore it is affected neither by anger nor by 
partiality; for all such things are found only in the weak. 


Epicurus reasons that the supreme felicity and serenity that logic dic- 
tates must belong to the gods necessarily presupposes they are unbur- 
dened by the taxing responsibilities of cosmic governance, thereby pre- 
cluding their involvement and interest in human affairs. Much like the 
members of his own Garden following, who also abstain from public 


; concerns, these hedonistic gods reside withdrawn in the intermundial 


spaces between worlds, there preserving their atomic compounds in bliss- 
ful painlessness and tranquillity. Properly conceived, the gods can serve as 
exemplary role models for those aspiring to ataraxia; but there can be no 


: point in sacrificial offerings, rituals of purification, the consultation of ora- 


cles, or the numerous other practices that anxious multitudes turn to in 
their irrational dread of the supernatural and their fear of divine nemesis. 
Having thus removed the spectre of divine malevolence (and with it 


$ the hope of divine solicitude, cried the critics), Epicurus turned to related 


anxieties regarding death and the afterlife, the subject of his second doc- 
trine in the Kuriai Doxai:* 


Death is nothing to us, for what has been dissolved has no sensation, and 
what has no sensation is nothing to us. 


While accepting traditional views that the psyché constitutes the vital 
life-force of the body, Epicurus rejected all dualistic positions—popular as 


= well as philosophical—that accorded the psyché transcendental status. 


Life depends on the functional interdependence of coexistent, com- 
pounded flesh and soul atoms, and as all sensory experience is psychoso- 
matic, the exhalation or dispersal of soul atoms upon death will invariably 
result in a complete and permanent loss of sensation: i.e., “when we are, 
death is not present, and when death is present, we are not.”* By estab- 
lishing birth and death as the termini of human existence, Epicurus repu- 
diated all eschatological notions of personal immortality, ranging from the 
religious-mythical tales of postmortem sanctions in Hades (or paradisal 
bliss in Elysium) to the cycle of rebirths proclaimed by various philoso- 


phers:” 


We are born once, and there can be no second birth; for all eternity we shall 
be no more. Yet you who are not master of the morrow postpone your 


delight. But life is ruined in delaying, and each one of us dies without enjoy- 
ing leisure. 


In light of what was discussed earlier regarding the religious temper of 


_ the dawning Hellenistic era, within which the quest for personal salvation 
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i i inent, Epicurus’ assertiot 
via mystery cults appeared particularly prominent, f 
that his doctrine on the finality of death offered a healing balm for: 


humanity (“it renders the mortality of life enjoyable . . . by spe: : 
the yearning for immortality”) strikes a curious note, norwithstan mg Ne 
promised freedom from an afterlife of everlasting torments, Indeec st is 
denial of an otherworldly existence, coupled with a radical negation of 
conventional religious-mythical belief, readily explains why the poet. 


Lucretius, in championing Epicurus’ philosophy for a Reman audience, 
concedes that he needed “all the pleasant honey of the Muse” to overlay 


the seeming bitterness of this logos, from which “the vulgus, the multis 


tude, recoil in dismay.” 


Iconoclastic in theological matters, Epicurus was yet more antino- 
mian in the domain of politics and civic responsibilities. For while he 





advised his followers to participate in conventional cultic practices despite 
their doctrinal profanity—apparently so as to avoid charges of impiety— 





the Epicureans openly rejected the demands of citizenship and the nore: 
mative authority of the Polis, not simply in doctrine but in practice as 


well. 


The individualism inherent in the self-regarding focus of hedonism is. 


typically accompanied by some form of rationalized devaluation of com 

munal concerns. In the earlier case of Aristippus, we have seen how pub 
4 £ . » 

lic service was regarded as a kind of “voluntary suffering,” an unneces 


sary burden that the wise man avoids by living as a resident alien OF 
metic within various communities of his own choice and not as a citizen. 
chained to civic obligations. For the expanding ranks of citizen aprag 








mones, ‘the uninvolved’, a broadly similar evaluation covered both thei 
measured retreat from public life and their compensatory elevation o 


private pleasures. Epicurus likewise regards civic service as ee 
toil, but far more prominent in his rejection of traditional communa 

claims is the factor of danger, i.e., his perception of the public domain as 
an arena of mortal struggle and harm rather than as the context for 
moral and aesthetic fulfillment.“ In this critical reassessment one finds 
direct philosophical rationalization of profoundly altered social A : 
tions, for as the Polis declined as an independent power unit capable of 
preserving its own autonomy, the destiny of its citizens became increas- 
ingly subject to the autocratic whims of foreign potentates and the ont: 
comes of battles in which the citizen no longer played a commanding 
role. Uncertainty was the rule of the day amid the wild fluctuations of for- : 
tune that characterized the wars of Alexander’s Successors, with their 


attending court intrigues and murders, the meteoric rise and fall of fac 


tions and personages dependent upon patrimonial favor, and the impor 
sition of garrisons that alternately “liberated” and “enslaved.” Little 
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wonder, then, that of his forty Kuriai Doxai, Epicurus devoted a full 
nine to the pressing problem of gaining asphaleia ex anthrépén, ‘security 
against other men’, doctrines VI and XIV registering the anxiety of this 
tumultuous era in most instructive fashion: 


In order to obtain the assurance of safety against other men, which is a good 
thing given the nature of political domination and kingly power (archés kai 
basileias), any means whatsoever are to be taken to procure this, 


While security against other men js attained up to a point by the power to 
banish and the use of material abundance, the most certain and uncorrupted 


security arises from a life of quietude (bésuchia) and withdrawal from the pol- 
loi. 


This urgent quest for security, asphaleia, constitutes the regulative 
impulse of Epicurus’ entire social philosophy, which finds concise sum- 
mation in the school’s notorious twin watchwords: Lathe Bidsas, ‘Live 
Hidden’ or ‘Unknown’; and mé politeuesthai, comprehensively translat- 


: able as ‘abjure the life of citizenship and take no part in politics or gov- 


erning’. By advocating withdrawal from the turbulence and danger of 
the public realm to the tranquillity and security of private existence, Epi- 


_curus radically overturns the central normative assumptions of tradi- 
tional Hellenic culture. Where Solon had argued that without communal 


devotion and justice no man can hope to escape the “public evils” of the 
day, which hurdle courtyard walls and lay hold of each man, “even if he 


‘flees to the innermost recess of his bedchamber,” Epicurus conversely 
maintains that security is most certain for those who abandon the public 


arena and retreat into a private Garden sanctorum. Where war poets 

uch as Kallinos and Tyrtaios had spoken of noble self-sacrifice on behalf 
of the Polis koinénia, sentiments subsequently enshrined in numerous 
‘memorial epitaphs to those who fell in the cause of Hellenic freedom 
against Persia and Macedonia, Epicurus’ chief disciple Metrodorus 
declares “it is not binding on us to save the Hellenes.” Where Aeschylus 
had sanctified the Polis as “mother and dearest nurse” of her citizen off- 


_ spring, Epicurus contends that society is nothing more than a utilitarian 
“compact” arranged for purposes of forestalling mutual injury and injus- 


tice, Where Pericles had condemned as “useless” those citizens who took 


‘no part in public affairs, Epicurus enjoins us “to free ourselves from the 
prison house of ta politika.” And where Demosthenes had stressed the 
_ inseparability of freedom and active service on behalf of the civic koinô- 
_ nia, Epicurus champions an inner freedom among friends far removed 


from all “servitude to mobs and dynasts.”* 
> Having so utterly repudiated the normative authority of the Polis 
and the citizenship ideal, Epicurus quite logically extended his critique 
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i i ajor: 
to encompass those philosophical T ok had ae = i oF 
iti ivi e Platonic as - 
elements of the traditional civic creed. e 
stitute the Polis-citizen bond on a higher plane T ma 
philosophy and political power is LEN à saute ene 
ismi i » and their program 
dismissed as “toadies of tyrants” a i n 
i ivers, “would-be Lycurguses an 
uided attempt to create lawgivers, ~ y : 
eae 47 Aristotle’s teleological eae a e Hse: wa Eo 
i é i ewise i 
‘i ional for to eu zén, ‘the good life, 1s ll : 
sans i . ion that “man is not by nature 
inally by Epicurus’ contention tha ature 
opposed doctrinal yl Aas eee esas 
i inOni ception of society as ) 
social (koinénikos)” and his con st x cee 
i individuals whose capacities as human g 
agglomeration of individua l ht | 
enhanced or brought to fulfillment through a eka > 
i -serving utilitarian security.” And it was pre: 
who simply seek a self-serving amen 
istotle’s close working relati he 
sumably on account of Aris , | 
Medan court and the tyrant Hermias that Epicurus assailed ae 
ĝ ‘meddlesome’ or ‘active in public: 
ersonally as a polypragm6n, one 
affairs’ aa hence as “a more severe opponent of the life of safety : 
than those who compete openly in the agénia (contest, strugg e) o 
olitiké.”” = k 
á In light of the foregoing assault on civic-based values, F RRA 
tionary significance of the Garden amia of E m 1s 
i olis 
its pri to supplant the crumbling 
clear: its primary function was j run a 
i i i d life, by offering its members 
as the existential basis for the goo : m 
i ici justi d pleasures that the larger sociop 
rity, self-sufficiency, justice, an t political 
ait had difficulty providing under the new circumstances of e ; 
domination. The Garden constitutes a strategic secession Ot the a en 
ated, joined by those who acknowledge neither the privileges on € 
responsibilities of citizenship, the status that had taari oe : : 
the prescribed medium for the manifestation of human excellence an 
the integrative link between individual and society. R 
No longer animated by communal ideals, the Epicurean feels E > 
renounce the burdens of public service in favor of the personal rewards of: 


friendship:® 


and experiences.” In a world beset by turmoil and danger, it is the culti- 


vation of friendship—not the pursuit of political power—which offers 
the most reliable path to safety: 


All those who were best able to provide themselves with the means of security 
against their neighbors, thus lived with each other most pleasantly in pos- 
session of the firmest trust, sharing in the most complete intimacy 
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_ The Garden’s status as an alternative community to the Polis is strik- 
ingly indicated by its very membership, which included individuals drawn 
from groups that were disprivileged within or excluded from the civic 
koinénia—women, slaves, metics, and non-Greeks—but who were point- 
edly regarded as equals within the Garden.” Women in particular played 
a prominent role, and though many were courtesans, their activities were 
not limited to sexual servicing; Leontion for one is known to have par- 
ticipated vigorously in the intellectual life of the school, chairing many 
philosophical discussions and writing a celebrated critical treatise against 
Theophrastus, Aristotle’s successor at the Lyceum. Epicurus’ house slaves 
were similarly recognized as “fellow students of philosophy,” and the 
_ slave Mys (manumitted by Epicurus in his will) managed to achieve a 

minor reputation as a sage in his own right. Here, clearly, was a new 
kind of synoikismos, founded upon the voluntary and intimate ties of 
friendship rather than the hereditary blood ties of citizenship or other 
traditionally ascribed status criteria. 

Epicurus’ remark that “this little Garden does not whet your appetite, 

_ but quenches it” expresses well the all-embracing objective of the sub- 

community.“ In accordance with the enjoined transfer of value from cit- 
zenship to friendship, human energies that formerly had been channeled 
outwards into the public arena were to be henceforth conserved within a 
‘private circle. One consequence of such closure was the high emotional 
intensity among Garden members and the effusive terms of endearment 
and acclaim that they showered upon one another, e.g., being hailed in 
language traditionally reserved for addressing the gods, the extensive and 
open use of affectionate nicknames and diminutives, and the excessive 
thanksgiving, jubilation, and excitement over commonplace actions.* In 
addition to the amplified conviviality of the daily Garden routine, special 
occasions for rejoicing were instituted to celebrate birthdays, and com- 
memorative rites patterned after domestic cults for the dead were estab- 
lished for deceased members, thereby reinforcing the “familial” nature of 
the Garden association. It was customary for Epicureans to preface their 
writings with short dedications to other members, and numerous eulo- 
gistic biographies were composed to honor those whose lives had graced 
the Garden community. Such practices give clear meaning to Epicurus’ 


Of all the means which wisdom furnishes for the attainment of eae. 
throughout the whole of life, the greatest by far is the possession of friendship 


(philia). 


What the friend provides above all else, Epicurus ees aie ; 
rity, for while friendship is, like all other human associations, u Pa 2 
hased on utility (there being “no natural koinônia a rationa PSE 

i i is enhanced by the voluntary nature 
tures”), its trustworthiness is en ' i 
relation and the bonds of affection that are nurtured by shared interes 
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famous assertion that “friendship is an immortal good,” for through 
these memorial cults and written eulogies, a record of the blessings of past 
friendships was preserved, affording perpetual contentment for the living 
and inspiration for those who followed in subsequent generations,” 


Having outlined the commanding philosophical tenets and normative. 
routines that gave ordered existence to life within the Epicurean Gar-: 
den, we must now consider the possible social-psychological motivations: 
that inspired and sustained this innovative theory-praxis enterprise. An 
obvious starting point is suggested by the sociological generalization that 
subcultures or alternative communities typically constitute some form of» 
compensatory or adaptive response to problems rooted in the social posi- : 
tion and life experiences of the groups or strata concerned.” In terms of: 
doctrine, practice, and constituency, Epicureanism conforms to that pat 
tern, featuring a thorough intellectual repudiation of the normative claims 
and ideals of the Polis tradition, a segregated mode of life expressive 6 
total alienation from the public sphere, and a membership composed pri- 
marily of the disaffected and socially marginal (noncitizens, women, and. 
even slaves). oi 
The institutional dislocations that marked the “decline” of Polis soci- 

ety over the course of the fourth century rendered much of the tradi- 
tional normative code impractical, anachronistic. Given the dependency of 
conventional virtues upon performance in the political and military 
spheres, it readily followed that as the public arena was transformed by 
the suppression of Polis autonomy and the eclipse of the citizen-hoplite, 
commitment to inherited ideals became increasingly difficult to sustain. As 
the citizen lost control over the assembly and the battlefield, it became 
psychologically expedient to emancipate self-image and life-style from 
pursuits that could no longer satisfy the material and ideal needs of the 
actors involved. A heroic but futile effort was made by some to preserve 
what the patriot Demosthenes repeatedly invoked as the old dianoia, the 
civic-minded ‘mentality’ or ‘spirit’ of the preceding generations; but while 
aspects of that devotion survived in muted fashion—every historica 
moment presents a shifting collage of residual and emergent cultura 
forms—a growing number of citizens found a more realistic and con 
forting alternative in the private pleasures of apolitical quietism. The 
Epicurean philosophy of hedonistic disengagement is one current in tha 
rejectionist tide, and its professed ideals of security and tranquillity are to 
be understood as core elements in a theoretically reflective response to the _ 
normative crisis occasioned by structural depoliticization and demilita 
rization. Registering the acutely felt tremors of social disintegration mos 



























































plainly are the Epicurean edicts “live hidden” and “abstain from politics,” 
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prescriptions that ident 
and anxiety. 


The Epicurean Project clearly transcends 
of Polis-citizen values that had limited Cynici 
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3 > 
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quieting impotence is the ee eas of events. To overcome that dis- 
_the range of interest en erlying rationale for Epicurus’ call to narrow 
Since ps i an activities, to flee the “prison house” of public 
cae = si a pe life of hedonistic quietude shared among 
focus is radically shifted Pde) against other men,” the existential 
Garden. So stated, the paei Piatti ] friendship > from Polis to 
ote that while Epi indeed’ appears total, but it is instructive to 
© Epicurus repudiates the Polis-citizen heritage, functional 


usly operational within the 
hat the Polis had demanded 
liturgical services to benefit 
nd even self-sacrifice in the 
arden was to demand of its 
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ranks of battle—the Epicurean pleasure G 
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i i > ethi ic feasts: 
oretical individualism that undergirds Epicurus ar j ee Lapa ree 
and festivals of the Polis are paralleled by v i oS ae 
tions inside the Garden, just as the bestowal of pu s apne 
otic citizens has its oun in S a a can 
ra ee chee case in the instituted memonal se e 
ed members. Since the differences a these S T ; 
practices are more a matter of range and scale t men EPRE 

ing the entire civic community, the Gar ehem an 
E ff ‘ends—one must ask whether Epicurus forceful rejection 
re a oe te wider public association constitutes a defensive 
10) 


retrenchment rather than a philosophical affirmation. 


: i is that “there 
; istic” pri es. as expressed in the thesis 
On strict “atomistic principles, p d its corollary that 


A ” 

is no natural koindnia among rational spats a ae orto 
even friendship is founded upon self-intereste i }» m 
ical justification for a distinction between self and other, e 
eae the Epicurean dichotomy of Polis and Garden, collec Pa 
Ean, The premises of egoistic hedonism pose a = Le = K 
friendship as well as for the life of citizenship, thoug TE 

i doubtedly permits greater control over benefits at - 3 
Hoek would appear that the Epicurean policy of public vena 
ment is based not on philosophical eS ee a oe ee 
assessment of how best to achieve security ee g ag 
clearly implied by entry VII in the Kuriai Doxat: 





inking that they. 
e sought to become renowned and notable, thinking that they 


ome men hav ae RES 
e thus provide for themselves security against other men [on th 


. . 3: . . li 
“power and wealth” 1s Lucretius illuminating gloss}. If, then, the ife of 
such persons is secure, they have attained the natural good; but if it 18 not 


y p y r. n: 
secure, the do not possess that which from the beginning the ha ve strive 
d 


5 ae oe 
for in accordance with what is proper (oikeion) by natu 


z aji Hered 
Here the means for obtaining woes ER = F 
Seo eo eslcoa te polloi,” it is clear that he 
p i involvement is more pragmatic than principled. ee - 
a stance—coupled with the conspicuous retention pies beacon 
functional analogues to traditional civic on ee 
strongly suggests that the ethos of ana eH nea 
fundamentally by the existential reality of a co an Jones aes 
work than by the intrinsic imperatives of logic or : RE ce 
rationalized withdrawal, in other words, constitu l 


forced retreat. 


opposition to p 








Was, then, life in the Garden nothing more than a partial and con- 
densed substitute for the much richer and manifold—but now vanish- 


























ing—experiences of the free citizen? Many scholars have rendered such a 


























judgment, but unfortunately more for purposes of rank-ordering the 








ancient schools of philosophy than for clarifying the social psychological 











bases of the modes of discourse involved.® That latter task is challenging 









in the case of Epicurus, given the loss of his major written works; where 

















with Plato and Aristotle sociological! imputation is facilitated by volumi- 








` nous extant compositions that enable us to discern the volitional-cognitive 






























































patterns that inform their respective world views, the surviving materials 
from Epicurus’ publications provide a narrower base for such an enter- 
prise. Fortunately, the codified maxims and epistolary digests present the 
self-designated core of his philosophy, leaving little ambiguity over Epi- 
curus’ fundamental principles. 

In order to situate his thought within its defining historical context, 
let us attempt to relate the main lines of Epicurus’ ethics to the three 
noetic modalities that we identified as comprising the analytical-evaluative 














































core in the social philosophies of Plato and Aristotle: the Polis-citizen 
normative tradition, the residual ideological ethos of the aristocracy, and 
the exaltation of philosophic reason. 


























There is no ambiguity regarding Epicurus’ stance towards the tradi- 













































































































































































tional civic culture: he openly rejects the moral claims of the Polis and its 
corresponding citizenship ideal, offering in their stead the secluded Garden 
experience and the pleasures of friendship. An unbridgeable chasm 
accordingly separates Epicurus’ “atomistic” doctrine of self-regarding 
hedonism from the Platonic-Aristotelean position that stressed the mutual 
“interdependence of self and society, psyché and polis. As ancient critics 
observed, the relationship of Epicureans to the Polis was not simply unpa- 
triotic, but entirely parasitic. For while acknowledging that the civic 
koinénia provided a legal-political order that restrained men from revert- 
ing to the “savage life of beasts,” the retiring Epicureans nonetheless felt 
no obligation to reciprocate through public service. Indeed, Epicurus 
carried his individualism to such lengths that he viewed the established 
legal order from the vantage of personal utilitarianism, granting that the 
wise would not necessarily adhere to nomos if it were possible to avoid 
detection. This calculating opportunism derives from his shocking thesis 
hat “Injustice is not an evil in itself, but only in consequence of the fear 
rising from the apprehension that one will not escape the notice of those 
uthorized to punish such acts.”* Disregard for the elementary principles 
f social life could not be expressed more clearly. 
+ Hostile to the traditional civic culture, Epicurus appears to have been 
ninfluenced by the aristocratic legacy that had so significantly framed the 
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political and ethical aren F o e E 
sional remarks suggestive of a inc red anim saan ee 
“multitude.” Himself the son of a disprivileged kleruc bat E pe 
as far removed from the social milieu of his distinguished Philia i 
king and there is saan sik ee au) ee a per 
sonal identification with the hereditary nobility. np Ae 
ismissively of “the praise of the polloi” or their “bestowa 
ee dene public life as entailing “servitude to re E ‘ 
majority of men as “raving,” such remarks are essentia y nee sora 
indifferent to the class and status distinctions that ha Nee : bes 
throughout Greek history and in the political discourses ee sees 
philosophical predecessors.” For Epicurus the only vali oF 
determining human value is true friendship, an pairs o 
that can encompass lowborn as well as high, women no w HE iy: 
and that is similarly open to noncitizens, slaves, and even i a paul : 
By thus ignoring the invidious or parochial e o iy a ge oen; 
citizenship, and race, Jaa o vont = aoa oe tee at sek 
lutionary egalitarian; but this 1 ed n 
sees ie the E A and authoritarian strains He une 
Aristotle than by anything that the founder of the ner we T i T 
proclaimed or practiced.“ For while Epicurus does ee a = es 
conventional lines of division within Polis society, Hs af ea es 
scarcely revolutionary in any political sense, as is € = a ies 
expressed exclusion of the mass of humankind from the pu 


philosophy:® 





It was never my intention to be appealing to the multitude; for what appealed : 
to them, I did not know, and what I did know was far removed from t eit 


perception. 


In short, Epicurus’ apolitical hedonism did not seek re sr 
transformation but personal escape, and those few T AE par 
secession were accorded value, while those outside ah T 
remained of no account. As a program of disengagement, 7 is a 
sectarian elitism was even more conservative in its eae Da n 
than the so-called reactionary Poa oo Plato, w : 
i lief on a communal, if hierarchica is. 
aes ec to the third cognitive modality, philosophical pie ba 
have observed how Epicurus diverged from the a ahaa ele 7 peor 
ject not only in rejecting the transcendental aspects of ear ies oug " 
in subordinating abstract theorizing to pee phi cane io 
phronésis. Dialectics and mathematics were dismisse as rasan i 
exercises, and within the Epicurean canon, “reason” was as 
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soar beyond the mundane reality of sensory experience to any speculative 
higher realm of truth or being. And though Epicurus accepted the Sokratic 
conception of philosophy as a therapeutic or regenerative calling, by sev- 
ering ethics from politics he pointedly restricted his care to the private 
sphere. In effect, the sage’s reason is reduced to the calculation of risks, to 
the pursuit of private pleasures within the constraints imposed by existing 
conditions. With Epicurus, philosophical reason renounces its claim to 
transfigure reality and rests content with achieving narcissistic deliverance 
‘from the trammels of public commitment. 

Uninspired by any of the three cognitive orientations that were fun- 
damental to the analytical-evaluative complexes of Plato and Aristotle— 
save as points of critical departure—it is necessary to look elsewhere for 
the driving impulse of Epicureanism. We are not without clues, for the 
marked prominence of medical metaphors in Epicurus’ diction—and 
more specifically his correlation of philosophy with hygieia of the psy- 
ché—suggests one should proceed by examining the “maladies” he sought 
to cure and the “health” he sought to promote. 

Epicurus deemed the greatest and most common sources of human 
anxiety and distress to be rooted in fear: fear of the gods and celestial phe- 
nomena; fear of death and possible postmortem sanctions; fear of harm 
and injury from other men; and fear regarding the unpredictable and 
shifting tides of Tyché.” Against the first two sets of concerns, Epicurus 
offered the healing balm of atomism, a purportedly true account of the 
nature of reality that dispenses with divine powers as agents in cosmic or 
human affairs, and removes the sting of death by limiting it to complete 
anaisthésia, the permanent loss of all sensation and consciousness. Against 
the remaining concerns Epicurus counselled a withdrawal from public 
life, the cultivation of intimate friendships within an alternative subcom- 
munity, and the adoption of an ascetic hedonism that limits one’s desires 
to such necessities as are easily procurable. The ills as diagnosed all 
bespeak vulnerability, uncertainty, while the remedies as prescribed con- 
stitute not preventive but immunological measures, those of denial and 
distancing. Read sociologically, the patient profile of the Epicurean— 


_ tormented by insecurities of mind and person—tegisters the pathologies of 


a malfunctioning system, a social order culturally disoriented and politi- 
cally enfeebled. 

Epicurus’ dicta on religion and death present a puzzling interpretive 
challenge, for it is not at all clear why prevailing views about the gods 
should be held responsible for “the greatest disturbance in our souls,” nor 
why the philosopher should have regarded his “death is nothingness” 


doctrine as emancipatory and comforting.® As religions go, Greek poly- 


theism was not particularly oppressive or demanding, either with respect 
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to practice or belief: framed within the routines of domestic and com-. : 
munal life, ritual adherence served to satisfy the basic requirements of 
mainstream religious experience. For those requiring more than tradi- 
tional observance, numerous “alien” gods and mystery cults were avail- 
able; yet even hete the evidence does not suggest any mass stampede 
motivated by terror or fear, but a rather calculating hope, mingled with 
conventional anxieties, for divine assistance and afterlife blessings. Of 
course, the indeterminacy of those tangled theologies and rituals—lacking =: 
the systematization that comes with canonic texts and professional priest- a 
hoods—may have been a problem for those requiring greater clarity and 
certainty, deficiencies not to be found in the dogmatic rationalism offered 
by the founder of the Garden, whose teachings were hailed by his disciples.: 
as “the holy rites of divinely-spoken truth.”° The violent dawn of the 
Hellenistic age was a time of considerable religious ferment, and amid the 
confusing welter of practices and beliefs it can be surmised that many will: 
have succumbed to the darker side of their religious inheritance: the ter- 
rifying threats of eternal torment in Hades; vengeful spirits and gods; ` 
the oppressive fear of incurring pollution through ritual oversight or- 
inadvertent contact with the unclean. To those so troubled, the doctrine = 
of carefree atomic gods in the intermundia and the finality of death may 
have indeed proved a welcome deliverance; but the Epicurean creed— 
which vested all in the brief span of mortal existence—was clearly 
unsuited to address the needs of the overwhelming majority keen on 
securing apotropaic aids and otherworldly compensation.” 

Less difficult to interpret are Epicurean fears of other men and of © 
Tyché, as both forms unambiguously attest to doubt and anxiety regard- 
ing one’s ability to forestall harm from external sources. Epicurus’ obses: 
sive concern with obtaining asphaleia ex anthropon, ‘security against. 
other men’, marks a new departure in Greek ethical discourse and clearly 
constitutes a response to the dissolution of the old civic solidarity and the. 
erosion of the citizen’s martial prowess and political sovereignty. The. 
traditional koindnia tôn politén, which had integrated public and private 
and had provided “psychic anchorage” in the form of fixed role require- 
ments and normative standards, suffered irremedial rupture as the pro- 
cesses of demilitarization and depoliticization undermined the citizens: 
capacity for autonomous self-direction. Existentially experienced, the: 
“decline of the Polis” brought exposure to new uncertainties and a trou- 
bling dependency on the arbitrary dictates and shifting fortunes of patri- 
monial warlords struggling for ascendancy within Alexander’s fragmented 
legacy. The intensified concern over Tyché simply represents this feeling 

of impotence in its most abstract and generalized form. The need to off- 
set or neutralize the distress and anxiety engendered by the new reality of 
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political subordination gave rise to various strategies of psychological 
adaptation, all of which were to feature a distancing of the self Beach 
public arena and a corresponding elevation of the private sphere He a 
the defining social trends commonly used by historians to distin af ne fe 
Hellenistic Age and its culture: the rise in personal luxury and ‘Sone i a 
consumption; a trend toward greater individualism in the visual ae s 
turing both an unprecedented focus on “personality” and a fasci aaa 
with pathos, with psychological reactions to mercurial shifts and a sth 
of fortune, all accompanied by a pronounced shift away from th aid 
ously dominant and idealized “masculine aesthetic,” as women children, 
the elderly, and even the destitute and physically disabled heroia s hea 
for realistic representation; the “domestication” of humor in Middl pi 
New Comedy, featuring a focal shift from civic concerns to a uat i. l 
comedy of manners centered on the “bourgeois” familial them a 
romance and property; the marked increase in private club A à 
the thiasoi and eranoi that brought individuals together for shared ale 
gious interests, fellowship, and mutual aid; the heightened quest fo mo 
sonal salvation through mystery cults and the explosive surge of i en 
astrology and magic.” sails 
Epicurus’ secessionist philosophy of hedonism was similarly moti 
vated to free the self from pursuits no longer affording fallen aed. Hl 
empower the individual within a strategically circumscribed a nd : 
trolled domain, detached from the wider world of hostile ae As fo i 
goddess Tychê, the Epicurean sought to limit her influence by a À arallel 
contraction : on the individual plane, cultivating self-sufficienc th h 
a rational limitation of one’s desires to easily procurable aN Der = 
dency or exposure, whether to the compulsions of mobs or moha r a 
to the limitless cravings of an undisciplined psychê, was a vice aid i 
to be avoided at all costs—hence the injunction io ‘Live Hidden’ Lath i 
Biôsas, and the ascetic safeguards against hedonistic excess oman 
From the “illnesses” diagnosed and the “therapies” nrescribed i 
seems clear that the driving impulses behind Epicureanism eo ego defe : 
EA than affirmative, an interpretation that receives additional an 
port : oe acne pa See na ae NE eas the conditions 
a : riking is the fac i 
Srey EEA take the form of privative a ae 
eons ies oe of negation: a-taraxis (imperturbability), a-ponia 
ieee ering), a-lupia (painlessness), a-phobos (to be with- 
aF i -pragm ees (uninvolved in public affairs), a-leitourgia (unbur- 
a ere - a pee to a-thorubôs zên (the undisturbed life). 
o i i p rus even the highest objective is the attainment of a neu- 
ate: the katastematic pleasure of complete painlessness, which con- 
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flesh” and “serenity of mind.” What is of | 


primary value here is the escape from sufferings and toils—kak6n apo- 
phugé—rather than any positive exultation and joy in a way of life that 
strives to realize and expand all human potentialities.” Epicurus would of 
course reject the implied criticism in that characterization, for by denying 
that man is by nature a social or koinénikos animal, Epicurus rejects in 
principle the Aristotelean notion that human capacities are fully realized 
only through active participation in social life—an intellectual elabora- 
tion of the “Polis teaches man” theme of mainstream culture. In practice, 
however, we did observe that the Garden association featured a number of 
“functional analogues” of the repudiated Polis-citizen framework, which 
in itself strongly suggests that substitutes for a devalued public life could’: 
not be dispensed with. Hence also the exaggerated intensity of interper- 
sonal relations within the Garden, the hypertrophy of feeling and the ele- 
vation of mundane actions to the status of events calling for special praise 
and celebration: e.g., disciples sending supplies of grain being hailed for: 
their “godlike” and “munificent” contributions; the visitations greeted: 
with unbounded enthusiasm; the mutually bestowed accolades repeatedly: 
recollected as divine blessings; etc.” All the evidence available suggests 
that these amplified behavioral patterns are to be understood as adjustive 
reactions, compensatory for the abandoned opportunities to manifest. 
excellence and gain self-esteem and gratification in the wider public arena. 
From the foregoing it should come as no surprise to learn that ancient 
critics directed heavy fire against Epicurean standards.” Their so-called 
good—the escape from pain—was belittled as “entirely trivial”; their: 
excitements and joys over small interpersonal comforts and services were 3 
invidiously contrasted with the public achievements and. benefactions of. 
the great lawgivers, statesmen, and sages; their delights were likened to’ 
those of “slaves or prisoners released from confinement”; and their 
katastematic pleasures were dismissed as “fit for corpses” rather than 
the living—this latter judgment coming from the champions of kinetic. 
hedonism, the Cyrenaic followers of Aristippus. Perhaps the most reveal- 
ing witticism was that offered by Arcesilaus (c. 318-242 BC), leader of the 
Academy during its so-called Middle or skeptical phase, who upon being 
asked why pupils from other schools sometimes defected to the Epicure- 
ans, but from the Garden no converts were ever made, sharply replied: 
“Because men may become eunuchs, but eunuchs can never become 
men.”’S Whether or not this barb was specifically aimed at the apolitical, 
secessionist aspects of the school, there is no reason to doubt that the for- 
mulae Lathe Bidsas and mê politeuesthai were widely viewed as entailing 
a kind of self-inflicted “castration,” a severing of the self from that full 
humanity that is to be experienced only within the framework of civic life. 
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sists in a “stable condition of the 
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ET heal p eras a collapsing Polis-citizen order and 
i of patrimonial empires by Alexander’ 
Siena al emp y Alexander’s Successors, the 
y of hedonistic withdrawal i it 
aed a ea t al promised the security of 
quillity of mind unburdened by f 
natural and unconcerned b ivi AEE E AP 
y useless civic honors and res ibiliti 
strategy against psychic distresses caused b e iiae 
y é theological u inti 
the political devitalization of ic life, it p : AAE A 
c public life, it proved remarkabl 
_ as evidenced not only b ication pe aaa 
y the replication of the Gard. izati 
where in the Hellenistic world (e fey alr aera inet 
.g., Alexandria, Antioch i 
Rome), but also by the signifi se 
gnificant and enduring i i 
anism on the history of Western thought. i A E ea 
ee Palanan the practice of the Garden could not 
; oyalty and adherence of more th limi 
like-minded individuals: cro i ee 
: crowded cloisters, after all i 
and the privilege of renouncing civi a Sates rian 
g civic obligations can b 
ea eee an be extended only so 
pitating mass anarchy, thereby ruining th 
any enclaved sanctuary. Other res aes laa pine a 
cl ; : ponses to the institutional and 
tive crisis of Polis society were theref Sadin Sie. 
tive c : i ore very much in need, and in Sto- 
ate ya o o peer NER like Epicureanism, = ihe 
isturbances of the external world but do 
through a strategy of segregated withdrawal, but through an arlene 


side the self. 


6.IILii Stoicism: The Ethos of “Self-Hardening” 


The poi i 
points of contrast between the Epicurean and Stoic philosophies are 


res a lean aioe Where Epicurus regards pleasure as the telos 
is followers deem moral virtue the only good. While the Epi- 


curean uni i i ical i 
pate nee is conceived as a mechanical interplay of atomic particles 
y combining and separating without purpose to form and destroy 


: innume J italisti 
Sasa ee Zeno offers a vitalistic conception of a single world 
; ich all matter is penetrated and rati i 
A ! and rationally organized by a 
; ential and animate pneumati : 
matic power. Where Epi 

eae : icurus sees 
oe cate and chance in the random motion and contact of atoms, the 
scerns a purposeful and rigid determinism in which every event 


4 . i 

e R takes place in accordance with the Divine Logos. Where Epi- 

ie Ga atomic gods” to the leisured and carefree spaces of thie 

ae undia, Zeno identifies God and world in an all-embracing pan 

ee ae ae bes Epicurus holds that the psyché is simply an a 

issolvable upon death, the Stoi 

x | ; oics regard the souls of human 

ngs as apospasmata, or ‘fragments’ of the Divine, into which they are 


| reabsorbed during the periodic conflagrations that bring to a close each 
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identically repeated world cycle. Even in terms of philosophical life ori- 
entation the two schools stand in marked contraposition, as Nietzsche dis- 
cerned and expressed in his inimitable style:' 


The Epicurean selects the situation, the persons, and even the events that suit 
his extremely irritable, intellectual constitution; he gives up all others, which 
means almost everything, because they would be too strong and heavy for 
him to digest. The Stoic, on the other hand, trains himself to swallow stones. 
and worms, slivers of glass and scorpions without nausea; he wants his 
stomach to become ultimately indifferent to whatever the accidents of exis- ` 
tence might pour into it. 


In praxis as in theory, the Epicurean and Stoic systems thus stand in : 
direct opposition: atomism against pantheism, hedonism against virtue, 
refined withdrawal against heroic “self-hardening.” Yet these polar dif- ; 
ferences cannot conceal what is shared in common, for at their ethical - 
cores both philosophies exhibit a pronounced individualism and a cos- 
mopolitan disregard for the Polis-citizen heritage. As the two distinctive i 
and preeminent intellectual developments of the dawning Hellenistic era, 
each constitutes in its own way a response to the fourth-century “crisis” 
and the metastatic legacy of Alexander. Having shown in the preceding 
section how Epicurus’ philosophy was related on a number of critical 
points to the processes of demilitarization and depoliticization that under- 
mined the institutional anchorage of the traditional normative code, we 
will now attempt a complementary analysis of early Stoicism. ; 

A methodological difficulty must be acknowledged at the outset: no` 
complete treatise by any of the early Stoics has been preserved. Our source. 
materials consist solely of isolated quotations and doxographical sum- 
maries provided by later writers, many of whom were hostile to Stoicism.: 
Given the abridged nature of this evidence, the detailed argumentation that 
sustained Stoic doctrines is often lacking or opaque, thereby rendering elu 
sive the task of critical evaluation. Fortunately, the most fundamental and: 
general themes and positions are reported by a variety of sources, which has. 
allowed for a consensual reconstruction of the main lines of Stoic though 
There is, alas, one additional challenge. Unlike Epicureanism, Stoicism wa 
a remarkably protean and adaptive philosophy, exhibiting significant 
changes over the course of its long history—particularly so after it was 
carried to Republican Rome and there gained acceptance among members 
of the ruling Patrician order, only to undergo still further mutations during 
the Imperial era. As our concern here is with the social origins of Stoicism, 
our focus will be restricted to the so-called Old Stoa, which was founded by 

Zeno at the close of the fourth century and raised to doctrinal completion 
by the prolific Chrysippus during the second half of the third? 
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That Stoicism represents an intrusion of “Semitic” or “Oriental” ele- 
ments into Greek philosophy has long been a popular thesis regarding the 
school’s cultural roots. What proponents of this theory point to is the 
striking fact that nearly all of the prominent early Stoics originated in 
lands on the periphery of mainland Greece, mostly in and around Asia 
Minor and the Levant, and that several of them were charged with gram- 
matical and stylistic “barbarisms” in their use of the Greek language.’ 


Unfortunately, this undeniably significant social profile is then used for 


purposes of underwriting highly speculative attempts to identify pur- 
ported “foreign” or “Semitic” elements—mainly religious—that the early 
Stoics supposedly inherited in their native milieux and then transposed 
into philosophical discourse, thereby “contaminating” the spirit of Hel- 
lenic rationalism. As critics have rightly observed, this practice is—to say 
the least—methodologically unsound, not only on account of the nebulous 
content of the key operational term “Semitic,” but also because any such 
reconstruction is obviated by the fact that we possess little information 
pertaining to the cultural views of the non-Hellenic peoples of the Near 
East during this period. There is, moreover, no need to speculate about 
possible “foreign” influences when, as we shall document in due course, 
Hellenic antecedents can be readily found for precisely those views that 
some scholars have mistakenly and invidiously labeled “Semitic.” 

In saying that Stoicism is to be understood as an essentially Hellenic 
development, we do not intend to minimize the significance of Stoicism’s 
sociobiographical roots outside the Greek mainland; on the contrary, it is 
imperative that the relevance of this fact be properly interpreted. As noted 


< earlier, life in the Hellenic periphery had from the outset been subject to 


diverse circumstances and influences: the colonial experience, contacts 
and exchanges with foreign cultures, the geopolitical realities of frontier 
vulnerability—all of which served to modify in various ways the inherited 
Polis-citizen traditions of the Greek heartland, A more cosmopolitan ori- 
entation naturally flourished in the multinational regions of the eastern 
Mediterranean basin, where suzerainty had long been exercised by con- 


‘quering overlords. Alexander and his Successors were simply the most 
“recent installment of occupying dynasts, in whose train moved thousands 
_of desperate and adventurous Greeks keen to “cash in” on the spoils and 
=- opportunities afforded by imperial patrimonialism. In these colonial envi- 
~ ronments—with urban populations subject to royal authority and shielded 


by professional soldiers—the political and military functions that struc- 


tured and defined the citizen’s life experience in traditional Polis society 
were much altered and reduced in scope, and therefore of far less nor- 
mative significance. Little wonder, then, that for the early Stoics, nearly all 
of whom hailed from communities without established traditions of polit- 
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ical autonomy and civic exclusiveness, there is no evidence of any erie : 
fication with classical Polis-citizen ideals, but rather a quintessentially 
“Hellenistic” understanding that reduces the Polis to an PEIA T 
unit and place of residence and regards the citizen as little more t oe: : 
municipally minded urbanite. To characterize the situation sae - 
schematically, one could say that whereas the Athenian-born S ke ; 
quished ephebe” Epicurus registers an inner revulsion and repud of 
the classical normative inheritance, the Stoics—existentially outside : 
and uncommitted to that tradition—proceed to construct their social: 
philosophies in accordance with the altered reality of the Hellenistic ss 
me preserved biographical details regarding the founder of nee 
make plain, Zeno was the first notable philosopher to syed from a 
Hellenistic social context.’ A native of the Cyprian city of Citium, a 
mixed settlement of Phoenicians and Greeks that had been ear cen: 
turies by partially Hellenized Phoenician dynasts (usually in a su Or RRS 
alliance with the Persian Great King), Zeno was born the year in T = 
Alexander shattered Darius’ forces as Issus (333 BC), and asa yout i 
saw his island pass over into the Macedonian sphere of inas a 
apparently of Phoenician—though clearly Hellenized— coer ni 
inherited the merchant calling of his father and for a time traded in the 
valuable Tyrian purple between the Levant and Aegean. In = a 
ties, he abandoned this lucrative career for a life of philosop y F seine 
city, thereby satisfying an ambition he had nurtured sea £ 7 a ` 
when his imagination had been stirred by the “Sokratic boo s A a F ; 
regularly brought home on return voyages from Greece. Zeno sa aia - 
studies in the philosophical capital were extensive and diverse. ources = 
record a lengthy personal discipleship with the famous Cynic Krates, p 
well as attendance upon leading Academics and the Megarian ponai o 
logic and linguistics. Zeno also studied closely the writings of t pre- 
Sokratic physikoi, finding in oe Logos of Heraclitus a 
i compelling metaphysical vision. 
Dee ee oe cs deca of preparation, Zeno came forward as a 
philosopher in his own right sometime shortly after 300 BC, R as 
his venue the famous portico in the Athenian agora known as the Stoa: 
Poikile, a colonnade emblazoned with mural frescoes depicting esos : 
historical exploits of the Athenians at war along with rari ni n 
representations. In this most public of places he quickly gathere - ne 
lowing of disciples, initially oe a “Zenonians,” but soon ther : 
ikoi, men from the Stoa Poikile. 
wae ee intellectual developments within the Old Stoa cannot b : 
charted with chronological certitude—it is often difficult to determine. 
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whether Chrysippus is offering original positions or simply codifying the 
doctrines of Zeno—the historical record leaves no doubt as to the early 
dependence of Stoic ethics upon Cynic principles, an obvious by-product 
of Zeno’s years of close association with Krates. This intellectual inheri- 
tance featured three core principles: the ideal of ascetic self-sufficiency; an 
emphasis on virtue as the only true good (with all externals and conven- 
tions dismissed as valueless or as “ornaments of vice”); and an anthro- 
pological dualism in which a few were wise and “free,” living naturally, 
while the many were fools, living as “slaves” fettered to artificial, unnat- 
ural concerns, These positions Zeno retained in refined form, but his 
break with Cynicism was fundamental, involving among other things a 
repudiation of Cynic “shamelessness” in behavioral practice and a rejec- 
tion of Cynic indifference to dialectics and natural science. Zeno’s interests 
in the logical and physical subfields of philosophy testify to a growing 
awareness that the Cynics had not only failed to buttress their ethical 
views with a convincing ontology of human nature, but had similarly 
failed to articulate a philosophical rationale for Cynic normative criteria. 
Apart from the didactic element latent in their “shock” therapy, the Cynic 
call to virtue was basically devoid of positive content, as primitive natu- 
ralism and a mocking antinomianism did not go far in providing a con- 
structive guide to moral conduct and eudaimonia.‘ From the new philo- 
sophical directions he was to chart, we can see that Zeno’s principal aim 
was to overcome the untenable Cynic antithesis between “nature” and 
“convention,” but to do so—and here was the challenge—without jeop- 
ardizing Cynic ideals of complete self-sufficiency and independence. 
Zeno’s reforming enterprise appears to have opened with an expan- 
sive reconceptualization of the nature of physis, or Nature—a turn to 
metaphysics that would yield an ethical axiology that succeeded in mod- 
erating Cynic extremism while still safeguarding the individual from all 
“external” disturbances. In regarding as “natural” whatever contravened 
the “conventional,” the Cynics had operated with an essentially unre- 
flective, negating conception of physis. Against the rich legacy of meta- 
physical speculation and science that had been inaugurated by the pre- 
Sokratics, this viewpoint was indeed primitive; given Zeno’s extensive 
philosophical training, it is not at all surprising that he should have aban- 


- doned it, Despite the many important differences in the cosmological sys- 


tems of earlier physikoi such as Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Her- 
aclitus, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras, one common feature was their 
adaptive transferal of traditional religious predicates to the realm of 


Nature, itself conceived as a unified and ordered totality governed by © 


immanent yet “divine” powers or forces. The Apeiron of Anaximander, 
Heraclitus’ Divine Logos, the Love and Strife of Empedocles, Anaxagoras’ 
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Nous, or Mind: these were singular expressions of a shared quest for a 
naturalistic theology.” In returning to this philosophical heritage (and 
not Mesopotamian mythology or the Hebrew scriptures!), Zeno signifi- : 
cantly altered and upgraded the role of metaphysics for ethical inquiry... 
The search for a naturalistic human good, for eudaimonia, was henceforth 
to be conducted with reference to a universal cosmic Nature, the ordering 
principle of all the particular entities encompassed therein. The Stoic 
telos of “living consistently with physis” thus presupposes an awareness. 
of the interdependence of self and universe—a fundamental and decisive. 
shift from the traditional citizen-Polis axis. 
In their developed philosophy of Nature, the Stoics postulated a 

monistic pantheism in which God and world were identified as forming a: 
unitary continuum: God as the “active” principle extending throughout the 
whole as “creative fire” or “thermal pneuma,” rationally fashioning each 
existing thing; matter as the “passive” substance through which the Logos 
that is God immanently operates.” The cosmos is divine, rational, and 
animate owing to the pneumatic penetration of the whole by God, who is 
also in some sense the psyché of the universe (the ruling or hegemonic 
part of which is localized in the heavenly aether or, according to Zeno’s 
successor Cleanthes, the sun). Because this orientation was less inductive 
science and more religious metaphysics, the Stoics troubled little over ter- | 
minological precision, poetically employing God, Logos, Mind, Destiny, 
Zeus, Nature, and other labels as equivalents for the same pantheistic 
principle. What was of overriding moment was recognition that the uni- 
verse is a rationally organized complex, providentially arranged by a 3 
Divine power with whom human beings enjoy privileged kinship owing to. 
their possession of reason, itself said to be consubstantial with the Divine i: 
Logos as part to whole.’ Though this cosmological pantheism would 
embroil the Stoics in difficult if not intractable problems of theodicy and 
determinism (discussed below), it did enable them to ground their ethics in 
a comprehensive ontology, and so provide for a fund amental Speers 
of personal identity and meaning in reference to a divine and universal. 
order."® Here, in short, was a turn to the cosmic at a time when the civic no... 
longer framed the ambit of meaning and purpose. As we shall see, many of 
the more inspirational aspects of Stoicism were rooted in the micro-macro- . 
cosmic parallels that they enunciated with an almost prophetic fervor. 
The interdependence of ethics and metaphysics in the Stoic system: 
gave new meaning to the old principle that “nature is normative, for the % 
“natural” is now redefined with reference to a cosmic totality. The Stoic 
telos of “living consistently with physis” thus enjoined a twofold but 
interrelated homologia, ‘consistency’, both with human nature and with 
an all-embracing cosmic order: 
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For our individual natures are parts of the nature of the whole. And therefore 
the zelos is living in accordance with nature, which is in fact the life in accor- 
dance with both our own nature and that of the whole, refraining from every 
action forbidden by the universal law (bo nomos ho koinos), which indeed is 
the right reason (orthos logos) that pervades all things and is identical with 
Zeus, the leader who governs all that is. And this very relation constitutes the 
virtue of the eudaim6n man and is the smooth-flowing life, when all actions 
promote harmony (symphônia) between the spirit within each individual 
and the purpose of the one who orders the whole. 


The true meaning of virtue and vice, good and evil, must therefore be 
defined in accordance with this micro-macro framework: proper con- 
duct entails homologia, or ‘conformity’, with the pattern of the ratio- 
nally ordered whole; improper conduct entails nonconformity. 

A central thesis of Stoic ethics, first propounded by Zeno, is that a life 
in conformity with Nature is at once a virtuous life, “since physis leads us 
to areté,”” This is said to occur developmentally, as Nature constitutes the 
newly born and young to instinctively pursue self-preservation—the so- 
called ‘first impulse’ (prôtê hormé) that leads one to repel what is harmful 
and accede to what is oikeion, or ‘akin’. Only later, with adolescence, 
does human rationality or logos come into play, “supervening as a crafts- 
man to guide impulse.” ” The fully human life is therefore a life “in accor- 
dance with reason,” and since human nature has been distinctively 
endowed with rationality, it is also a life “in accordance with physis.” For 
the vast majority of human beings, however, the attainment of full ratio- 
nality is “perverted” by deleterious environmental factors, typically in 
the form of corrupting interpersonal associations and the pursuit of decep- 
tive or false externals. As a consequence of such perversions, the vast 
majority of human beings fail to live consistently either with their own 
nature or with the universal cosmic nature, and therefore fail to attain 
virtue and true eudaimonia. 

The Stoics thus broaden the notion of physis to encompass a provi- 
dentially ordered cosmos while still retaining the basic Sokratic equation 
of virtue, reason, and well-being. They proceeded to modify the content of 
those inherited terms, however, in such a manner as to yield a radically 
distinct axiology. The traditional tripartite schema of things “good, bad, 
and intermediate” is adopted, with the latter renamed as ‘indifferent’ (ta 
adiaphora), but the elements encompassed by these categories are rear- 
ranged according to principles that offer a partial synthesis of Peripatetic 
and Cynic positions.” 

Aristotle’s penchant for fusing conservative common sense with philo- 
sophical reason is nowhere more clearly on display than in his axiology, 
which assigns considerable intrinsic and instrumental value to goods of 
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the body and to externals such as wealth and power, though both cate 
gories remain subordinate to excellences of the psychê. In marked con ; 
trast, the gainsaying Cynics jettisoned all that was extraneous to the soul 
and regarded virtue the only true and consequential good, vice the onl 
true and consequential evil. In social as well as biological terms, the Per 
patetic evaluation is obviously more realistic, being existentially congru 
ent with the empirical manifold of actual human experience, Unfortu 
nately, pragmatic realism in this regard carries with it the disadvantage of 
exposing the individual to the vicissitudes of Tyché, as desiderata such as 
health, beauty, power, riches, and the like are not entirely within the 
agent’s control. Cynicism overcomes that problem, but only at the Pro- 
hibitive cost of antinomian independence and an ascetic extremism that 
denies the full range of human needs and capacities. In the turbulent 
Hellenistic Age, a promise of unassailable self-sufficiency was not to be : 
surrendered lightly, and given Zeno’s long association with Krates, it. 
stands to reason that he himself was not inclined to do so. a 
The ethical axiology advanced by Zeno and his followers accord: 
ingly reproduced at its core the Cynic inventory of things good, bad, and: 
indifferent: under ta agatha were enrolled the four cardinal virtues of: 



























































































































































































































































































































































practical wisdom, temperance, justice, and courage, along with all that is 
or partakes of virtue; under ta kaka, thoughtlessness, intemperance, injus- 
tice, cowardice, and all that is or partakes of vice; and under ta ad 

aphora, \ife, death, honor, dishonor, pain, pleasure, wealth, poverty, 























































































































sickness, health, and all things similar to these.'* As to why so many 
seemingly natural goods were to be regarded as “indifferents,” the Stoic: 
explained concisely: “that which can be used both for good and for bad is 
not itself a good”; and since strength, beauty, wealth, power, etc., can all. 
be used for virtuous as well as vicious ends, they are ipso facto ethically 
indifferent.” Do 

Having thus secured the unrivaled independence and self-sufficiency 
that is afforded by adherence to the Cynic axiology, Zeno proceeded to 
effect his accommodation with conventional standards. Relative values 
are now reintroduced within the category of the indifferent, creating sub- 
divisions of ‘things preferred’ or ‘promoted’ (ta proégmena), and ‘things 
rejected’ or ‘demoted’ (ta apoproégmena)."* Included among the pre: 
ferred indifferents” are all those things that are naturally oikeion, or 
‘akin’, to human beings, and which can contribute to the “consistent 
life” when used properly, such as health, strength, material resource 
and the like. In contrast, the “rejected” or “demoted indifferents” includ 















































all those things naturally allotrion, or ‘alien’, and which therefore do not: 
































contribute to the “consistent life,” such as disease, weakness, an 









































poverty.” Thus while virtue is the only absolute and intrinsic good, vic 5. 
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the only absolute and intrinsic evil, and as such the sole respective bases of 
eudaimonia and kakodaimonia, the Stoics recognize that within the wide 
range of things morally indifferent, some are kata physin, ‘in accordance 
with nature’, and therefore worthy of selection in the course of a 
“smooth-flowing life,” while others are para physin and therefore unwor- 
thy of selection. Indeed, virtue and vice are characterized as dispositional 
states of the psyché that are exercised in the selection and avoidance of 
things that are morally indifferent, but of relative value in living con- 
formably with human nature. The existential significance of this posi- 
tion, about which more will be said below, is that the actual attainment or 
avoidance of “preferred” and “rejected indifferents” does not affect the 

well-being of the Stoic, since it is the rational disposition or intentionality 

of his psyché—and not the practical results issuing from it—that alone 

matters. With this radical internalization of morality and eudaimonia, 

the individual is fully shielded from the external world, which he fearlessly 

approaches in a frame of mind that is psychologically prepared to coun- 

tenance either worldly success or misfortune, both of which will rate as 

“indifferent” to one whose life is in harmony with the cosmic totality 

and who recognizes the providential rationality of all that transpires. 

An additional bridge to conventional standards was provided by 
Zeno’s notion of the ‘appropriate act’ (to kathékon), defined as “an 
action that in itself is adapted or akin {oikeion) to the arrangements of 
nature,” As such, appropriate actions possess relative value since they 
contribute to living consistently with nature; they are to be considered 
morally ‘correct actions’ (katorthémata), however, only if the agent’s 
intentionality is virtuous; e.g., if a deposit is returned because the agent 
understands what justice is and desires it for itself rather than out of fear 
of punishment. With this distinction the Stoics were able to regard behav- 
ioral conformity with most traditional rules and norms as natural and 
akin—honoring parents, care for one’s native land, assisting friends— 
and therefore worthy of accomplishment and of value in moral progress, 
while still insisting that the mark of virtue is a patterned and conscious 


“conformity with whatever is enjoined by the universal Logos. 


Thus armed with the notions of “preferred indifferents” and “appro- 


-priate actions,” the Stoic could dispense with the Cynic’s garb of thread- 


bare cloak and knapsack, and more importantly his antinomian primi- 
tivism, and by so doing was able to reenter the mainstream of civilized 


existence. Herein lies one of the keys to Stoicism’s remarkable popularity 


during the Hellenistic period, for where the Cynics found security and 


well-being in renouncing social conventions, and the Epicureans in apo- 


litical withdrawal, the Stoics simply required an axiological revision, a 


change not so much in everyday routines and pursuits but in the cognitive 
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estimation of good and evil, virtue and vice. Inwardly prea se a 
consequences of all external acts and events—for as ing, aaah 
fortune, has rational purpose in the great cosmic as sie 
remains ever free since he alone is master of his own psyché, his emo ns: 
es. l l 
a a in theory perhaps, but challenging in practice; a the. 
principal avenues by which the external world gains entry an eee! 
upon the self are paved by desire, feeling, and pean : o i ? — 
these psychological processes must be ordered properly if cee ee 
be secured. That overall state of control the Stoics pena as virtue: a: 
fixed disposition of the psychê that renders the whole of life consistent, 7 
which is another way of saying that virtue is reason itself, ee cer = 
tain, unwavering.”* As for the content of areté and kakia, F ee 
retained the Sokratic formula that equated virtue with FN edge an 
well-being, vice with ignorance and wretchedness. Each o t ia 
moral excellences is thus defined in epistemic terms: PEN yi ey a 
phronésis, is the knowledge of good and evil, or of things to * n no i ; 
do (a comprehensive definition that made phronésis the ne ir 
virtue); courage, andreia, is knowledge of what is and is a terrib! < i 
things to endure and not to endure; temperance, sôp T se 
knowledge of things to be chosen and avoided; and justice, di are ie - 
the knowledge of allocating things in accordance with aa e o : ject: 
and recipient.” The corresponding vices are analogously defined as form 
ce. oe 
is pon sone however, the Stoics initiate a AE with: 
the Academic and Peripatetic traditions by introducing a radically ee 
psychology. In place of the prevail ing model of an internally samente 
psychê, with its rational, appetitive, and spirited parts” in perpe wal 
tension or open conflict, the Stoics postulate a uniformly contro 7 but 
polydynamic psychê, unriven by any opposition ENTS rationa an 
irrational components.” This rejection of the divided sell fies ca: nied 
far-reaching implications, inasmuch as the denial ot an indepenc T E 
separate organic source responsible for ‘passions ae pare ke 
pathé) necessarily alters the conceived relations between t ou ae 
and reason, and hence the prospective modalities by whic suc : 6 
turbances” might be removed or controlled. The positing of a uni . 
body-permeating, pneumatic psyché, with its diverse Do aac 
ities governed by the so-called hégemonikon, or ‘ruling acu a c a 
in the heart, entails that the passions are in some sense pe n 
reactions dependent upon processes of ratiocination. Zeno cl ERE 
this relation by defining ta pathê as “violent flutterings or “morbi = 
turbances” of the psychê occasioned by false axiological judgments. 
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position was later modified by Chrysippus, who held that faulty 
appraisals are intrinsic to such affective phenomena, as pathê like anger, 
fear, and desire are not simply visceral feelings, but complexes of feeling 
and judgment in which reason itself—the operation of the controlling 
hégemonikon—is in error (as distinct from being “overcome” by irra- 
tional emotive forces emanating from other parts of the soul or body). 
The pathos fear, for example, arises whenever an agent’s sensory appa- 
-fatus receives the stimulus of a ‘presentation’ (phantasia) that the mind 
assents to or judges as entailing the probability of some form of harmful 
consequence, a judgment that at once engenders a hormé, or ‘impulse’ to 
act accordingly. Every such “passion,” therefore, being “reason perverse 
and intemperate,” must be suppressed, and our dispositions towards par- 
ticular pathé—a proneness to anger, for example, or cowardice—fully 
extirpated if the psyché is to function properly, i.e., in conformity with our 
rational nature and the rational order of the cosmic whole. 

Hence the much-maligned and misunderstood Stoic ideal of apatheia, 
the ‘absence of passions’ that gave to “stoical” its lexical currency of 
emotional impassivity and detached imperturbability. Why this ideal was 
disparaged will be considered below, but at this point a proper under- 
standing of the position requires close attention to Stoic terminology and 
classification. The “passions” are to be extirpated not because they are 
emotions per se, but because, by Stoic definition, they are morbid distur- 
bances of the psyché, “excessive impulses” manifesting perverse ratioci- 
_ nation by the ruling hégemonikon- All such errors in judgment are due to 
false axiological appraisals, i.e., an overestimation of things that are 
: intrinsically adiaphora, ‘indifferent’, as in the case of fearing bodily injury 
< when pain (even life itself!) is an indifferent; or in cravings for wealth and 
power even though, as “externals,” these are likewise morally indifferent. 
In sum, we attain apatheia in the Stoic sense when—as a consequence of 
forming a stable and true understanding of what is good (virtue), bad 
(vice), and indifferent (everything else)—we act in the world in such a way 
as to no longer value false objectives. So disposed, one removes all 
‘grounds for fear, grief, desire, and pleasure (the primary “passions”), as 
: well as their numerous derivative pathé, such as hesitancy, malice, anger, 
2 shame, pity, sexual lust, and so on. Though such an unyielding figure 

will indeed appear callous and distant—for him even the loss of spouse or 
child is a providentially determined “indifferent” that is to be accepted 
Without grief or recrimination—the Stoics did not advocate complete 
insensitivity. It is only the violent Perturbations of the pathé that are to be 
eradicated, not the various eupatheiat, or ‘good emotions’, which consti- 
_tute rationally controlled feelings that attend and supervene on actions in 
accordance with nature. Thus in place of the excessive impulse of desire, 
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the Stoics advocated “purpose” or “well-reasoned appetency,” i.e., an ò 
entation towards virtue and preferred indifferents; in place of fear, th 
advocated “caution” or “well-reasoned avoidance,” i.e., an aversion t 
vice and relegated indifferents; and in place of pleasure, they advocated 
“joy” or “well-reasoned elation,” i.e., an appreciation of appropriate _ 
and virtuous conduct.” Still austere and detached, the eupathés Stoic is at 
least recognizably human. 


Up to this point we have been emphasizing the individualistic, “self-hatd- 
ening” aspects of Stoicism: an axiology that renders individuals immune _ 
from outward circumstance and the apathetic ideal that severs all emotive: 
ties of dependency. One of the more remarkable features of this philoso- 
phy, however, was the peculiar synthesis that it sought to achieve between. 
a principled individualism and the ties of sociality. That ambition, more: 
successful on a practical than on a theoretical level, was an evolving onë: 
and attained full universalistic significance only in the Roman period.” As 
we have already observed, however, Zeno’s break with Cynicism was in 
large part prompted by his opposition to its sharp nature-convention 
polarity. From its very inception, Stoicism was more attentive to the 
social dimension than either the antinomian Cynics or the secessionist. 
Epicureans, though this concern would not entail any revival of previous: 
perspectives, customary or intellectual. In pointed contrast to Plato and: 
Aristotle, the Stoics did not exalt a philosophically refined Polis-citize 
nexus as the basis for the good or virtuous life, an option precluded by an 
axiology that, by definition, rendered all institutional arrangements 
morally indifferent and inconsequential. The Stoic starting point is accord- 
ingly less parochial, less concrete historically: given that human beings age. 
naturally constituted to live in collectivities, it follows that ethics must be 
attuned to the imperatives of social life. That recognition would enabl 
Stoic moralists to avoid the antisocial excesses of other postcivic philoso- 
phies, but it remained essentially “abstract” and hence problematic in 
specification of the communal and in the demarcation of its moral claims, 
Indeed, in the absence of an established institutional basis upon which to 
ground an ethos of communal obligation—which the abandoned Polis-cit- 
izen bond had traditionally provided—all efforts by the Stoics to har- 
monize the social and the self-regarding strains in their philosophy would :: 
founder in discordance. 

The Stoics have often been credited with espousing a universalistic: 


ethos, one centered on the principle of the “unity” or “brotherhood of | 


mankind” and its related notion of the oikoumené, or ‘inhabited world’, 


as a common inheritance in which the universal norms of divine physis, 


“Natural Law,” are to apply. But though that perspective is clearly artic- 
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ulated in our sources from the Roman period (Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius), there is no compelling evidence for ascribing the 
“brotherhood” ideal to members of the Old Stoa. On the contrary, most 
of the surviving source materials suggest that the early Stoics wee far 
more interested in the distinction between the wise and virtuous few and 
the ignorant and vicious many than with any possible “unity” or “fel- 
lowship” based on humanity’s shared kinship with the Divine Logos. 
The universalistic social elements implicit or latent within the Stoic system, 


` in other words, were for the most part made explicit only with the Middle 


and Late Stoa, in conjunction with Rome’s expanding suzerainty over 
the Mediterranean world.” 

Just how far removed the founder himself was from any notion of 
“universal brotherhood” may be seen in the preserved fragments of his 
Politeia, or ‘Republic’, a work said to have been written “on the Dog’s 
tail,” i.e., when Zeno was still closely associated with the Cynics.” Offer- 
ing both a radical critique of contemporary society and a prescription 
for the ideal communal life, Zeno’s Politeia is based on the exclusionary 
principle that “only the spoudaioi (the ‘good’ or ‘virtuous’) are citizens 
friends, kindred, and free,” whereas all those who are not virtuous, the 
phauloi, or ‘wretched’, are necessarily “hateful, enemies, slaves, and aliens 
to one another.”** Membership in the ideal community is accordingly 
restricted to the spoudaioi, who alone are capable of true citizenship and 


civic concord. In keeping with the Cynic-Stoic opposition or indifference 
to conventions and externals, Zeno removes from his ideal many standard 
Polis institutions and their familiar trappings, banishing such things as 


lawcourts (in a community of the virtuous, no wrongdoings will be com- 


mitted), gymnasia (physical training is unnecessary for moral excellence 
and without function in the absence of warfare), the use of currency (vir- 
tuous friends will share all things in common), and temples and religious 
statuary (unnecessary for belief, unworthy of the gods, and fashioned by 
vulgar banausoi whose products are “without value”). A more notorious 
proposal enjoined abolition of the traditional family unit and its replace- 
ment by a Cynic-style “community of women,” in which complete free- 
dom of intercourse is to be allowed for purposes of promoting “paternal 
affection for all children alike and the cessation of jealousies arising from 
adultery.”* Standardized unisex clothing is advocated as a counter to 
the false valuation of fashionable luxury, its styling to leave no part of the 
body entirely covered, presumably as a means of facilitating natural sex- 
ual attractiveness. Although Zeno’s indebtedness to the cultural primi- 
_ tivism of the Cynics is on display in these radical proposals (doxographers 
tended to be disproportionately interested in the scandalous and the 
unusual), the key philosophical point is that Zeno composed this ideal for 
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the spoudaioi alone, as a way of illustrating his principle ed a 
virtue—irrespective of social and political arrangements—is un es S 
ensure correct action and well-being. No such koin6nia is pose e for the 
perverted phauloi, whose passion-ridden pursuit of false 7 ues ais 
sarily destroys the basis for any true fellowship. Thoug! os ee 
would come to disown the more shocking features of Zeno’s “Republic, 


for members of the Old Stoa these positions remained authoritative, as. 


confirmed by the adherence of both Cleanthes and Chrysippus, Zeno’s ` 
two successors, to the wise-ignorant, spoudaioi-phauloi dichotomy. 
The foregoing leads directly to the controversial subject of Stoic cos- 


mopolitanism. What needs to be stressed from the outset is the apolitical =- 


content of this term, for the true “Stoic Republic” does not represent a 
concrete legal-political community, but an ethical-religious ee 

of the wise based on their kinship with each other and their nae a Hid 
standing of the Divine Logos. Zeno’s Politeia, in other ee 8, 0 se 
more than a utopian description of the ideal community of the virtuous; 


it also represents in metaphorical or symbolic form the eee ee : 

of wise and virtuous individuals to their own societies, in t i a t T : 
lawcourts, gymnasia, temples, property, political rights and the like are a : 
matters of indifference in comparison with the overriding aaa of” 
achieving homologia, or ‘consistency’, with their own rational nature 


and the cosmic order. Conventional politics is philosophically tran: 
scended, for “strictly speaking,” the only true Polis is that of the cosmos 


or “the whole,” which has as its sovereign constitution “the pos ae 

of Nature.””® A similar universalistic conception is offere ze ; o - 
Nomos, which is defined as the “will” of Zeus, the plan of eee 
“exhortative of things that must be done and dissuasive of things that 


must not be done.”** Hence the Stoic paradox that only the spoudaioi 6 
true citizens, just, and law-abiding, for they alone are members of ie 
Cosmopolis and adhere to the Nomos of Divine Nature; whereas the 


renee esate ale 
phauloi are all exiles, unjust, and lawless, since their “citizenship is lim- 
ited to those “earthly poleis” the laws and constitutions of which thë: 


Stoics hold are in error (bamartéma), inconsistent with the orthos logos of 
Zeus-Nature.** 


As with the other aspects of their ethical philosophy, however, the : 
Stoics once again manage to effect a pragmatic compromise with existing. 


circumstances. The selfsame Stoic whose life is oriented towards nab 
the Divine Logos is also enjoined to participate in political life, “if noth: 





ing hinders,” and to contribute so far as he is able “to the restraining of 
vice and the promotion of virtue.”** Such conduct is said to be “pres 


i s ature. ”?? 
ferred” on the grounds that human beings are “communal by n 


indi ic i rson 
As with other “preferred indifferents,” however, the Stoic is not pe 
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ally committed to the consequences of participation: should vice con- 
tinue to flourish in the public realm despite his best efforts, this will in no 
way diminish his own self-sufficient virtue and well-being, which depends 
solely on intentionality or disposition. The appeal of such an orientation 
is immediately compelling, for while allowing the Stoic to engage selec- 
tively in public life, it shields one’s psychê from whatever failures might 
arise in practice. It should accordingly come as no surprise to learn that a 
number of early Stoics accepted invitations to attend at various royal 
courts, where they served as table companions, educators of the young, 
and in some instances as advisors and administrators. Zeno himself was 
repeatedly implored by the Macedonian king Antigonus Gonatas to join 
the court at Pella, but claiming old age and other responsibilities, he 
declined and sent in his stead two younger disciples. One of these, Per- 
saeus of Citium, not only tutored Gonatas’ son, but advised the king on 
foreign policy matters, and eventually assumed command of the Mace- 
donian garrison that had been imposed on Korinth as a “fetter” to 
restrain Hellenic aspirations for autonomy, Another of Zeno’s disciples, 
Sphaerus of Bosporus, served as both counsellor and administrator for the 
Spartan king Kleomenes, who sought to restore the lost glories of his 
polis by reestablishing the ancestral constitution of Lycurgus, based upon 
equitable land redistribution and the old virtues of simplicity, endurance, 
and martial discipline. Further instances of active involvement can be 
documented for other Stoics as well, but all told these do not add up to 
any obvious political program or persuasion. From the fact that none of 
the three leaders of the Old Stoa—Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus—ever 
accepted court positions and consistently refrained from all political activ- 
ity themselves, one can reasonably conclude that ta politika was not 
ranked highly in the scale of “preferred indifferents,” Indeed, given their 
negative assessments of the phauloi and their devaluation of conventional 
politics, Chrysippus explanation for why he himself abstained undoubt- 
edly speaks for most of the other early Stoics as well: “If a worthless 
man participates in political affairs, he will be disagreeable to the gods; if 
a useful man, to the citizens.”2” Under such circumstances, it is surely 
better that one personally honor and serve the true politeia—that of the 
divine cosmos—by establishing a life-pattern that is in agreement with the 
‘purpose of Nature’ (to bouléma tés physeés).” 


The manner and degree to which ethics and metaphysics are interdepen- 
dent within the Stoic system constitutes one of the distinctive features of 


_ this philosophy, the source of its comprehensive range and internal coher- 


ence, but also of its more dubious existential postulates. A closer exami- 
nation of the connecting links here should thus help clarify the social 
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psychological predilections that were operative in the genesis of Sto: 
icism’s uniquely accommodative yet disciplined creed. i 

The Stoic enterprise of rendering individuals immune from the exter 
nal course of events has as its foundation a quasi-religious premise that 
the entire cosmos is a rationally and providentially arranged totality. No 
harm can befall the Stoic precisely because he has discerned the Logos and 
conscientiously assents to live in agreement with the dispensations oj 
Nature-God, whatever they may bring him personally: riches or poverty, 


health or disease, freedom or slavery, life or death. Without that fortify: 


ing faith and moral idealism, the strength of will or character necessary to 
endure Stoic forms of “self-hardening” would surely also be lacking, see- 
ing that their principal technique for dealing with the painful blows of 
tragedy and misfortune does not entail removal of the objective sources of 


suffering, but rather an axiological reinterpretation of the harmful as: 


both personally indifferent and cosmically purposeful. That subjective 
transformation is credible only if one accepts the speculative micro- 
macrocosmic metaphysics and accedes to the subordination of the self. 
within the grand scheme of universal providence. 

While offering individuals a comprehensive frame of meaning and 
guidance, the Stoic integration of human action within the divine order o 


Nature also raised serious intellectual difficulties. Most pressing for: 


ancient critics were those related to preserving moral responsibility within 


a system of universal determinism, and of reconciling the existence of: 





evil and suffering with a beneficent Providence. In accordance with thei 


pantheistic monism, which identified God as the Logos that providentially `: 


governs and orders the whole as an immanent, all-pervading pneumatic 


power, the Stoics were logically inclined towards a universal determinism: 
As Chrysippus was to express it: “No particular thing, not even the slight- 


est, can have come about otherwise than in accordance with the Univer- 
sal Nature and its Reason.” The operation of the Divine Logos in or 
through Nature creates a unified world system wherein “all things happen 
according to Destiny,” which in addition to being commensurate with 
God, Logos, and Providence, is also specifically definable as “a certain 
natural arrangement of all things, following upon each other and moving 


in succession from eternity, their entwinement such as to be unalter-.: 


able.” Since human existence is an integral part of the cosmic whole, it 


follows that our agency too falls within this universal causal nexus, a: 
situation that places severe strains on any ethic of moral responsibility— 
particularly so for the Stoics, inasmuch as they adhered to the strongest. 
possible form of determinism, that of “Eternal Recurrence,” whereby : 


each world cycle was to be endlessly repeated in exact detail, our live 


included.” Thus bound within an unbreakable chain of causality, how can: 
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agents be held accountable for their conduct? Does not the notion of a 
recurrent, cyclically closed determinism destroy the very meaning of virtue 
and vice, seeing that all action—including the formation of our own 
moral characters—unfolds in accordance with the Logos that is Destiny? 

The Stoic response—not entirely clear or consistent—was based on 
the unique and privileged position of human beings within the cosmos: as 
creatures of reason, our souls are fragments of and consubstantial with the 
Divine Logos. Destiny as it applies to the human sphere thus operates in 


"conjunction with the rational nature of human beings, a dual form of 


causality—external and internal—which Chrysippus proceeded to illus- 
trate with his famous example of the cylinder, the rolling motion of which 
requires both the external stimulus of a push and the internal or consti- 
tutive cause of the cylinder’s round shape.“ In the case of human action, 
external causes take the form of various “presentations” or stimuli that 
impinge on our sensory apparatus, whereas the internal cause rests with 
the human capacity to cognitively judge or assent to the stimulus and 
therein occasion corresponding impulses to act. Analogous to the shape of 
the cylinder is the state or disposition of the psyché, which if virtuous will 
respond to stimuli in the appropriate manner, if vicious, inappropriately. 
This renders actions “attributable” to human agents, but since the Stoics 
elsewhere stress that the disposition of the psyché—character forma- 
tion—is itself the product of heredity and upbringing, both of which are 
embedded within the universal causal nexus, it must be conceded that 
this response does not resolve the conundrum of determinism and per- 
sonal freedom. Chrysippus’ notion of “co-determined causality,” external 
and internal, makes the individual actively integral to the process and 
hence accountable in those terms, but in denying the possibility that the 
agent could have acted otherwise, the door remains open to amoral fatal- 
ism.* As one clever wit was to observe, whereas the atomic determinism 
of Democritus renders the individual a slave to necessity, the Chrysippean 
position makes him hémidoulos, a ‘half slave’.*® 

Moral responsibility within Stoicism thus seems to be curiously 
restricted to the fact that human beings—owing to their rational consti- 
tution—are constrained to consciously assent to what is providentially 
fated to happen in any event, a necessary “cooperation” between human 


_ participants and the cosmic order that Cleanthes famously characterized 


as follows: “Destiny leads the willing, but the unwilling are dragged 
along.”*” So framed, Stoic moral freedom, eleutheria, takes on a peculiar 
meaning: everything transpires according to necessity, but he who recog- 
nizes the necessary as necessary registers his agreement or consistency 
with the Divine order, thereby elevating necessity to the sphere of virtuous 
reason. Critics, needless to say, regarded this as a specious redefinition, for 
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the regress problem—i.e., what causes that recognition of necessity, the 
breakthrough to virtue?——remains, as in all deterministic systems, con: 
spicuously unresolved. Sx i i i 

Equally unsuccessful in dispelling the objections of rival philosophers 
was the Stoic attempt to reconcile their belief in Divine Providence with 
the manifest presence of evil and suffering in the world, Cleanthes pr f 
vided the first response to this difficulty in his Hymn to Zeus, where he 
suggests that the actions of the vicious somehow fall outside God’s prov- 
idential design: “No deed on earth is done apart from thee, O God, nor 
throughout the divine heavenly firmament nor in the sea, save whatever 
evil men in their own folly accomplish.” Cleanthes immediately stresses 
that even these transgressions of independent origin are fitted into the Cos: 
mic plan by God, but quite clearly this was a theodicy that could be pur 
chased only at the cost of bartering in exchange the immanent omnipres- 
ence of the Logos and the corresponding notion of universal determinism. 
As that price would have reduced the entire Stoic system to intellectual 
bankruptcy, Chrysippus duly reiterated Zeno’s equation of Destiny with 
Providence and sought an intrinsic rationale for evil and misfortune. His 
basic line of defense was to argue that particular evils are functional for 
greater ends and that imperfections among the parts subserve perfection 
of the whole.” Horrific wars or plagues, for example, serve to relieve 
surplus populations, while bedbugs bite to prevent oversleeping—crn f 
rationalizations that left critics wondering why a beneficent Providence 
would have allowed such problems to arise in the first place, Somewhat 
more ingeniously, Chrysippus argued that since contraries presuppose 
each other, the good could not possibly exist without evil, justice without 
‘injustice, bravery without cowardice, and so on. This too failed to satisfy, 
as Critics questioned why the world needed to be filled with all manner of 
evil, rather than a few negative exemplars. As final confirmation of 
Chrysippus’ grave difficulties with this issue, one need only consider his 
suggestion that “evil spirits” are possibly to blame for the world’s afflic 
tions, a thought consistent with popular superstition to be sure, but obvi 
ously of no compelling intellectual value. In the end the Stoics were thus 
driven to seek refuge behind their axiology, which insisted that vice alo ne 
is truly evil, while everything conventionally so regarded—famine, disease, 
death, poverty, etc.,—is in actuality only “indifferent. ” By definitiona 
fiat, the scale of evil is greatly reduced and the virtuous are spared, bul 
even here an inconsistency remains: if the world is thus shown to’ be 
providentially ordered, how can the Stoics simultaneously maintain tha 
the overwhelming majority of humankind, the phauloi, are “all mad, 
ignorant, impious, and lawless, living at the height of misfortune and 
utter unhappiness?”°° 
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Though our review of early Stoicism has been selective (in particular, we 
have neglected important contributions to logic, linguistics, and episte- 
mology), enough has been said about the essential principles of Stoic 
ethics and metaphysics to enable us to undertake our main objective, 
that of specifying the existential linkages between this mode of discourse 
and the wider social context from which it emerged, 
In charting the historical development of Greek philosophical ethics, 
we have repeatedly commented upon the centrality of the Polis-citizen 
normative tradition: initially as an integrative orienting basis, but even- 
tually as an encumbrance to be renounced for the sake of individual well- 
being. The attempt by Sokrates to overcome Sophistic relativism took as 
its point of departure the interdependence of psyché and polis, a lead 
that would culminate in the comprehensive civic-based systems of Plato 
and Aristotle. In the apolitical hedonism of Aristippus and the ascetic 


















































































self-sufficiency of Antisthenes we witnessed the first signs in the sage’s 
» devaluation of the Polis-citizen heritage—an individualistic turn presently 
followed by Cynic antinomianism and the Epicurean strategy of secession 
from the dangers and burdens of public life. In Stoicism, one finds neither 
‘a commitment to the classical Polis-citizen nexus nor, alternatively, a 
deliberate negation (save perhaps for a few residual elements inherited 
from the Cynics). The sociological basis for Stoic particularism in this 
regard is to be located in the geographically peripheral and culturally 
interstitial origins of the creators and early proponents of this homolo- 
‘gously “hybrid” philosophy. Zeno of Citium, Cleanthes of Assos, Per- 
‘saeus of Citium, Herillus of Carthage, Sphaerus of Bosporus, Chrysippus 
__ Of Soli: these were intellectuals whose formative life experiences were 
__ unconnected with any of the civic traditions celebrated in poleis of the 
Greek heartland, but who emerged in “Hellenized” enclaves, a few from 
colonial frontiers, a majority from the Hellenistic East, where a cultural 
_ cosmopolitanism-had long flourished alongside diverse patterns of polit- 
ical absolutism. Living in an age when kings and vast territorial empires 
dominated the political and cultural landscapes, the Stoics—themselves 
not heirs to the glorious histories of Athens or Thebes, Sparta or Argos— 
had no personal experience of the classical bonding of citizen to Polis 
and were accordingly freed from the necessity of relating their discourse to 
that traditional framework, either affirmatively or in opposition. 

< Thata “Hellenistic reality” served as the experiential basis for Stoic 
_ social philosophy can best be demonstrated by brief consideration of 
Stoic conceptions of both Polis and citizen. We have already noted how 
the Stoics insisted that the only true Polis is that of the cosmos or heaven, 
‘the only true politeia that which embodies the Logos of Nature; all exist- 
ing or “earthly” poleis and constitutions, in contrast, are dismissed as 
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vice ridden and error bound. The only true citizens, correspondingly, a 
the wise or spoudaioi who personally adhere to the Natural Law of th 
Cosmopolis, whereas the phauloi, i.e., conventional citizens, are all 
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cureans. Stoic individualism was less categorical: its axiology permitted 

















the option of public or political participation—indeed, this ranked as a 








“preferred indifferent” if circumstances allowed—while the individualis- 














“exiles, enemies, unjust, and lawless.” Where morality transcends soci 
reality in such abstract fashion, it is obvious that the traditional normati 


tic objective of complete inward independence from all that transpires out- 























side the self remained primary. The achievement of that goal was predi- 

















function of politics can retain no significant value. Moreover, even whe 
the Stoics descend from their lofty cosmopolitanism and address mundane 


























cated upon a comprehensive interiorization of moral life, which limited 








areté and eudaimonia to a rational disposition of the psyché and which 














political matters, in accordance with their distinction between “preferred” 
and “demoted indifferents,” they do not relate their ethical injunctions to 
the classical Polis-citizen nexus, but to the circumscribed Hellenistic real- _ 
ity of the city as residential and administrative center, and the citizen as” 
municipally minded urbanite. In characterizing the conventional Polis as 
simply “a multitude of men inhabiting the same place under the admin- 
istration of law,” or as “a dwelling contrivance, fleeing to which it is : 
possible to give and receive justice,” the Stoics provide accurate descrip- 
tions of urban conglomerates such as Alexandria, Antioch, and the other 

































































raised intentionality to the sole criterion of virtue and vice. By thus over- 
‘turning the performance-oriented, “shame-culture” standards of the tra- 
























ditional ethos and its emphasis on the material and honorific rewards of 
virtue, Stoicism assured, in principle, the inviolability and self-sufficiency 
of the individual, which is sustainable only on the basis of a radical anti- 
consequentialism. The insulation of self thereby achieved, however, posed 
serious problems for the accommodation of the social that the Stoics—in 
contradistinction to the Cynics and Epicureans—regarded as natural and 
otkeion, ‘akin’ or ‘proper’ for human beings. 











colonial cities of the Hellenistic Near East, but a substantively pale ren- 








This tension between the self-regarding aspects of Stoicism and its 











dering of the old “political guilds” of Athens, Thebes, and the other cla 
sical city-states." Prior to their eclipse by the forces of imperial patrim 








recognition that human‘existence is irreducibly social characterizes many 
of the core doctrines of the school: e.g., the insistence that good and bad 














nialism, these poleis had constituted true associational communes, 





are absolutes permitting of no degrees, coupled with a readmission of 

















founded upon confraternalism in religious cult and kinship descent, citi- 





“preferred” and “demoted indifferents”; the contention that there are 











zen militias and the practice of self-governance; within each the status of 
citizenship had provided the integrative axis for a normative ethos that 
impressed upon each member the necessity and virtue of sundry com- 








no intermediate states between virtue and vice, coupled with acknowl- 
edgment that nonvirtuous but “appropriate actions” have value; the tran- 
scendental cosmopolitanism, coupled with recommendations to engage in 








munal obligations that were central not only to the preservation of the 





temporal political affairs. If critics were wrong to assail all this as casu- 






































civic Roinénia, but to notions of personal fulfillment and positive self- 





image as well. The fact that these now-faded ideals found neither support. 
nor opposition within the Old Stoa only confirms that the march of social 
change—coupled with attending criticism by the Cyrenaics, Cynics, and . 
Epicureans—had exposed their irrelevance for continuing ethical dis- 
course. By the close of the fourth century, philosophical attention and 
popular concerns had alike shifted ground, away from the Polis-citizen 
bond and toward problems of individual well-being in a world where’ 
the scale and nature of war and politics had bypassed both Polis and cit- 
izen, effectively reducing the one to a “city,” the other to a “civilian.” l 
In preceding chapters it has been shown that as traditional civic: 
modalities for the manifestation of excellence and self-worth were com- 
promised by the processes of demilitarization and depoliticization, “indi- 
vidualism” gained increasing favor, both in the form of public disen- 
gagement, as apragmosuné and its attending cultivation of personal 
pleasures in eros, luxury, and aesthetics, and as a theoretically conscious 
devaluation of the communal, as with the Cyrenaics, Cynics, and Epi- 

















istry, as mere sophistical wordplay, one must concede that the attempt to 
















































preserve the self-sufficiency of virtue while still enjoining active social 
_ participation entailed a delicate balancing act, one that was not free from 
a few spills. This difficulty is perhaps most sharply crystallized in the 
paradoxical Stoic thesis that ‘all sins are equal’ (isa panta ta hamarté- 
mata), according to which it is maintained that the malicious killing of an 
animal, for example, constitutes no greater error or sin than the mur- 
dering of one’s own parents or spouse.* To be sure, the Stoics softened the 
_ practical implications of this principle by adding that while vices or sins 
_ are equal, punishments are to be differentially applied on the basis of 
how many virtues and responsibilities are violated (e.g. in patricide the 
offender slays the man who begat, taised, and educated him, whereas 
the master who murders a slave is not so extensively obligated and hence 
commits fewer offenses). But this peculiar qualification notwithstanding, 
adherence to anticonsequentialism here, the comparative disregard for 
the social repercussions of vicious action, clearly yields an unacceptable 
and unworkable principle for living in society. Similarly impractical is 
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the Stoic insistence that “all those who are not wise are equally vicious, 
unjust, unreliable, and ignorant,” seeing that “the man a cubit from the 
surface is drowning no less than the one who has sunk 500 fathoms, so 
neither are they any the less in vice who are approaching virtue than 
they who are a long way from it.” As with the “equality of sins” para- 
dox, this denial of shades of virtue and vice can be maintained only if 
solipsistic standards prevail, i.e., if one regards the individual as a self-co 
tained monad rather than as a contributing member of a human coi 
munity: societies, after all, can tolerate a modicum of petty vice or d 
honesty, but rampant lawlessness or gangsterism are altogether differen 


matters. 
The Stoics, in short, do not appear to have worked out a coherent 


theory of social obligation that could countenance their anticonsequen: 
tialist individualism. The one mediating link available was their concept 
of oikeidsis, ‘endearment’ or ‘affinity’, which was used to specify those 
things naturally akin or fitting for us as human beings, beginning onto 
genetically with our instinctive endearment to ourselves, the so-called. 
prété hormé, or ‘primary impulse’ towards self-preservation. One lat 
source adds that Zeno and his followers used oikeidsis as the foundation 
for justice, presumably in the sense that, if unperverted, human being 
come to feel a natural endearment to members of their own kind 
derivation apparently of the instinctual love of parents for their: off. 
spring.“ Unfortunately, just how this extension arises is never explaine 
ot specified, nor do we have any account of how the self-preserving an. 
the social forms of oikeidsis are to be reconciled. Since ancient crit 
assailed the Stoics on those very points, one must assume the problem was 
never adequately resolved, which in principle appears impossible, given 
that any form of oikeidsis beyond the self would expose the individual to 
various emotive ties of dependency and commitment, thereby threatening 
the core ideal of psychic invulnerability. HE 
No doubt the Stoics were carried to this conundrum by the logical 
implications of their central ethical premises, and above all by their desir 
to insulate virtue and well-being from all that lay beyond the power of 
individual. A correlation worth noting, however, is that this doctrin 
tension within Stoicism between the self-regarding and social orient 
tions mirrors quite strikingly the reality of the Hellenistic experience, 
wherein the dissolution of the Polis-citizen bond had gravely undermi 
the once axiomatic identification of private and public interests. In the 
past, communal solidarity and devotion had been fostered- by the corpi 
rate bonding of the citizenry through military service and collective self- 
governance; but as these activities were transformed and reduced in scope 
by the displacement of citizen militias by mercenary professionals and pat- 
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rimonial armies, and by the suppression of the citizen’s political 
sovereignty by foreign monarchical domination, it followed a ae 
talized citizenship could no longer provide the integrative basis fi ca 
communally shared interest orientation. With the loss of his an a 1 
functions in war and politics, the citizen—who in practical cen re 
now little more than a privileged civilian—was deprived of the Ee 
tional supports that had for so long made the identification of self id 
ociety a functioning reality within the Polis framework. Unlike Plat 
and Aristotle, who could still invoke the then fading legacy of civic obli 
‘gation as a means of harmonizing individual and social interests, the St 
ics—living in the aftermath of Alexander’s world-transformin = 
quests—could not regard citizenship as a convincing carrier ae ae 
communalism or individual fulfillment. Their qualified intention io a 
state a social commitment to ethics—a position that in the urease hed 
been repudiated by the Cyrenaics, Cynics, and Epean ah 
7 foundered against a historical reality that no longer offered a suit ble 
institutional basis for sustaining an ethos of civic responsibilit The 
gemeinshaft that was the Polis had given way to the alsa ek : 
Ai of the 
a There are several other pronounced tensions or obscurities withi 
stoicism suggestive of existential influence, and when these are read i 
poeicalys the EERE motivations and interests favalved ii 
í pment of the Stoic world view stand e i i 
À ndoubtedly the most celebrated of these ordene. sed oe 
mentioned controversy regarding determinism and human agenc : ioe . 
Fal impasse epee f the Stoa’s adherence to a mera phicel F 
that conflated God, Nature, and Destiny. Chrysi i i 
attempted to preserve moral responsibility within A E H 
system by positing two forms of causality, internal and external at 
assigning to human rationality a coordinate role within the infinit y 
ramified and providential chain of cause and effect. But that a a 
only succeeded in redefining “moral freedom” as a recognition a a 
8 assent to the inevitable order of the universal Logos, a reco E é 
as in turn bound up in the nexus of eternal recurrence. Why the St a 
ound that delimitation acceptable will be considered hord ea 
nust first note that the implications for human praxis are ee debili- 
ating as the critics had charged. To the objection that predeterminati à 
Ai ir incentive for deliberate action, since fated future events ee 
a DaT Sie Argument), the Stoics replied by stressing the 
amped sey sequences. If it is fated that you will recover 
Pa » for example, the act of calling in a doctor may be a nec- 
y “condestinate” fact in that causal chain; or again, the act of exhort- 
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ing others to virtue retains purpose and value, seeing that the educati 
thereby provided might be condestinate with the fated sequence where 
certain individuals achieve moral insight. More immediately, inasmu 
as personal destinies remain subjectively open and unknown to th 
who must live them (despite their objective determination within the 
versal causal chain), it follows that the Stoic view neither obviates 
need for rational planning and choice, nor fosters a paralysis of the’ 
The primary ethical-psychological import of Stoic determinism t 
clearly lay elsewhere, i.e., in fortifying the individual against whatever suf- 
ferings and misfortunes the external course of events might bring, anid in 
discharging the anger and anxiety that typically accompanies social pow- 
erlessness. The former objective is attained in a straightforward manner: 
by regarding all that transpires—and most pointedly those things con- 
ventionally deemed injurious or traumatic—as providentially determined 
in accordance with the Divine Logos, the individual is able to rationalize 
personal misfortunes as functional within the cosmic whole, thereby 
transforming that suffering into a sense of service—a technique of adz 
tation commonly afforded by religious faiths. The other psychologic 
function of Stoic determinism—that of providing relief or compensa’ 
for feelings of comparative impotence—must be situated against the b: 
drop of a shattered Polis-citizen framework and the imposition of pat 
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The overriding need to gain indep 
world is also manifest in another well 


_icism, that ini i 
E 4 aie A to the apparent inconsistency of stressing the 
T T p ne while simultaneously professing an axiolo i 
ngs that ac i orally 
eee Si l accord with nature, ta kata physin, as morally 
benra 8 in agreement with nature is the telos asked the cri 
Acs, why should not ta kata Physin rank as “ : are 
“evils,” especially sj i n 
E A i lally since the Stoics allow that healt 
a e like are all -by nature oikeion, ‘akin’ or 
whereas disease, weakness, deformities and 
allotrion, or ‘alien’? In maintaini ; 


endence and immunity from the 
-known controversy within Sto- 


„Rea h, strength, beauty, 
fitting’ for human beings, 
the like are all by nature 


demoted” if a] i 
all are alike noncontri 
ntributory to virtue ; 7 
Such an exclusive ordering also oanheard. NE ae 
































































































































monial forms of domination and control. With the citizen’s capaci 
self-direction circumscribed by the processes of demilitarizatio 




































































































depoliticization, it became increasingly necessary to free the indivi 
from psychic distresses thereby engendered, as evidenced by the lesser 











































































































of personal commitments to the civic koindmia in the form of aprag: 
suné, the rising popularity of soteriological mystery cults, and div 
philosophical responses ranging from ascetic antinomianism to a wit 
drawn and secluded apolitical hedonism. The Stoics had the same “ins 
lating” objective in view, but offered instead a more accommodative 
“inner transformation,” based on a self-regarding axiology that reduced 
everything outside the psyché to indifference, and a form of providentia 
determinism that absolved the individual from any feelings of failur 
guilt, or anxiety that might arise over an inability to influence event 
thus objectively control one’s own destiny. The intellectual and'e 












































































































































































































































tional attractions of such a doctrine for those who could no longer c 





















































the courses of history—but who were buffeted by its shifting tides 










































































plainly evident: by situating the very real experience of powerless 




















within a providential fatalism, the individual is not only released from 

































































impossible and ego-threatening task of ordering the future, he is 












































entitled to assign positive meaning to his homologia, or ‘agreement’ 
























































Destiny. 






























































































































































































































oe —if it did not totally under- 
rmative role of nature, inasmuch as living in seer 


ith the Lo i 
oe el Seal Nature could at times entail willing accep- 
ca dine ra : ate or some other “demoted indifferent,” i,e. hE 
eee ea our human nature is congenitally opposed.” In 
ie cate „Sems to coincide ultimately with whatever tran- 
Ries lies mg agreement” with Fate that removes any ethical 
> i ion between the actual and the possibi ony 
? i seeking adamantine stability, i 
oscillate, shifti i 
Shee Perea between the Cynic extreme of self-sufficient virtue 
clears ee istence that eudaimonia, as the perfect and “unim- 
aa R modicum of “external goods” for its 
flicieney f EnA : o is Cynicism, the Stoics affirm the absolute self- 
h fo sa Ispositional state; tilting towards the Peri tet- 
j nowledge that some things are naturally oikeion a kis 
3. $ 


and hence to be “ ee 
EEN h preferred” in livin con 4 . 
polar orientations were re 8 consistently with nature. That these 


the Stoics thus appear to waver 


» the other relative—the Stoics quite sensibly 

ence upon incidentals such as wealth power 
> 

tation all the more appropriate as the tradi- 


ed virtue from any depend 
auty, and the like—a libe 
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is sufficient for eudaimonia, and that health, E and z ee 

indi i i -being— 

. nts” contribute nothing to we 
preferred indiffere sae : Bee aie 
i i ikeion for human being 

“in accordance with nature” and o7keic : a 

tional wisdom and standards, 

not only overturned conven age ds, ota 

i ibili i n central principle regarding 
strained the credibility of their ow c sane TA 
i i be sure, the ultimate Stoic 

mative function of nature. To ] Noa EA 

i i i i iny to neutralize or transvalue in ; 

invoking providential Destiny e SEEP 

i that in subserving the totality, 

fortune could be applied to show i ee 
i i t this appeal to the cosmic G 

tial nature also serves itself. Bu ; the | ; 

unexplained how the equation of the PRE life ue pees 
i i ition that while “preferred indifte 
can be harmonized with the posi that sen carat 
i ibuting directly or indirectly to consisten g» 
have value in contributing direc a 
i to virtue or well-being! No dou psy= 
nonetheless do not contribute firtue e No = 

chological need to guarantee eudaimonia against the vicissitudes of y 
and to fortify the individual with a faith in es own e a 1 

i i S ional goods” proved too compelli the 
virtue unaided by “convention i i 
Stoics to abandon their impregnable ideal, whatever the partial E 
to reality in the form of naturally “preferred” and “demoted inditter- 

i i i ially demand. E 
ts” might otherwise existentia = 
The avers harmony with Nature that is virtue belongs only to ne 
sophos, the wise man or sage whose actual existence the Stoics an “i 
was a rarity but who nonetheless served as the practical ERDF a 
> ` 
inspiration for their ethics.” A brief sketch of the aea e upe r 
i further clarify the intellectual and emotivi 
the Stoic sage should help ntellectt 
appeals of their philosophy. Perhaps the oe intriguing apan the 
i i is its remarkable capacity to pre e 
Stoic portrait of the sophos is i i le cap ghee 
i f his virtue, his indifference to É 
cold and pallid abstractness o ; apne 
i i is existence with all the varied co ji 
nals, while yet adorning his exist EES era 
tional goods,” suitably l 
from the spectrum of “conven e 
i ic axiology. Thus of the sage it 1s sai 
accordance with the Stoic axlo É 1 dace: 
i iously and willingly following the 
alone is truly free, for by consciously a ae 
i inst his will or by constraint; he a | 
Logos he does nothing agains i o 
i it i i f virtue that yields the greatest p n 
rich, for it is the possession of virt eae 
ici dependent of all needs; he 
self-sufficiency that renders one in cae 
i vernance depends upon knowledge: 0 
truly king, for the art of proper go ' 

aie ee and evil and of what should-and should not be done, k s 

ruling capacity that renders him EER a l mea : es 
i tiful, since the radiance of his: 

other men; he alone is truly beautiful, s U a 

nious soul makes all else pale in comparison; - alone is E 

iti i to the heavenly cosmopolis 

a true citizen, since he belongs avenly c aa 

ivi ; is truly eudaimén, since ail the co 
the Divine Nomos; he alone is end c f 
genuine well-being are contained in virtue. As a protreptic techniq ê, 
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this rhetorical assimilation of conventional desiderata to the Stoic ideal 
was undoubtedly inspiring, for in an age of upheaval when many of the 
traditional modes of want-satisfaction were compromised and uncertain, 
a doctrine that promised fulfillment on the basis of an inner transforma- 
tion carried an intuitive and panhuman appeal, especially since the 
required axiological shift rested solely with the individual: to master one’s 
own psychê was to master the world—while leaving the world as it is! 
Listening to these words in the agora brought a bracing comfort to 
many in their personal lives, but a whole-hearted adoption of Stoicism 
was obviously reserved for the select few. As Cicero observed, Stoic max- 
ims are better sipped than drained in deep draughts. For once the Stoic 
paradoxa are subjected to close scrutiny, it becomes clear that the promise 
of inner plenitude and independence can be purchased only at the cost of 
a radical devaluation of all outward circumstance: one remains inwardly 
free, even if reduced to slavery; one remains inwardly rich, even if trapped 
in grinding poverty; one remains inwardly a king, even if powerless to 
check the commands of others; one remains inwardly beautiful, even if 
one’s body is horribly disfigured by disease; and one remains inwardly 
eudaimôn, even if one is subjected to excruciating tortures on the rack. 
Attitude becomes all, displacing concerns with pragmatic attainment. 
Although the annals of history present us with the inspiring spectacle of 
heroic figures cast from such a mold, Chrysippus’ own remark that “the 
exceeding grandeur and beauty of our teachings seem like fiction and 
not on the level of man and human nature” surely accords more closely to 
the mundane realities of life.’ Indeed, the inner strength of resolve to 
subject oneself to the rigors of Stoic self-discipline—the sundering of all 
emotive ties of attachment and the rough-hewn inflexibility of a pro- 
tracted will unmoved by the shifting currents of fortune—stems ulti- 
mately from a profound religious conviction that the Divine purpose is 
being served through all that transpires. But the truism that what passes as 
reasoned faith for one is deemed self-delusional by another is applicable in 
this case as well, and as the intractable difficulties that confronted the Stoa 
over questions of providence and theodicy manifestly confirm. We are 
thus driven to the conclusion that it was not so much the intellectual 
coherence of their system—which it admittedly possessed once one 
accepted a few central metaphysical assumptions—but rather the psy- 
chological comfort that Stoicism afforded that proved its greatest attrac- 
tion.” And from the strictness and severity of its ethical regimen—aptly 
characterized by Nietzsche as a form of “self-tyranny”—one gains the 
impression that Stoicism was born out of a deep-rooted sense of social 
alienation and powerlessness, a mistrust and unease about the world that 


‘manifests itself above all in the ideal of inner detachment. In that sense the 
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i i he comes only with an exu 

Epicurean strategy of physical withdrawal into a Garden PoS t y 
i i ithdrawal into an autarkic self can: bë 
Stoic strategy of psychological wi e i be 
seen as ead analogues, despite their profound differences in practice 
and doctrine. 


berant psychic commitment to its manifold pos- 

sibilities. Rightly judging that such commitment entails exposure, the 
Stoics opt to forego the attendant risks—and therewith the potential 
rewards—in favor of a personal inviolability based upon detachment. 
Although fatalistically prepared to countenance both worldly success and 
misfortune, it is obvious that Stoic forms of “self-hardening” are best 
suited to ages of adversity, where dislocations in the social rea Im render 
traditional patterns of life unstable. In likening their philosophy to “a 

-well-fortified polis governed by reason,” the Stoics inadvertently disclose 
the compensatory function of their enterprise, 





In terms of popularity and influence, Stoicism was the ree! a 
re nee the E 
Age, a fact not surprising given i 
ophy of the Hellenistic €, D Ta eS 
i ial-psychological needs that it addressed. ere 
E l the Stoics celebrated 
i i commonplace, the 1 
mercurial shifts of fortune were iplac l 
form of inner well-being that could be maintained even em he sio 
a 
i i In a world where genuine autonom 
unsettling of circumstances. ies 
been scaled back by imperial kings and their ER aa the 
i i i f freedom in a fatalistic but “wi ing” 
Stoics discovered a higher form of fre bea 
i j iny’s providential decrees. In a wo 
compliance with Destiny’s p sero a 
i iorati ere poor, limited both by para: 
rospects for social melioration w l 
e inelastic productive base and by vested sears of iar Poeet D 
i joi dry to seek salvation from within, 
Stoics enjoined all and sundry Ivati DORE eat 
jective sources of their misery not by er. gor 
come the apparent objective s es of t by eradicating dr 
i iological transvaluation 
anging them, but through an axi j i 
pi ? all that fell between moral virtue and vice. In a world waste 
the individual had been loosened from the ties of civic ere 7 m 
the Stoics offered a loftier membership in E E E aan x 
ituti ‘ri ” And in a world where the oppo t 
constitution of “right reason.  oppormunities a 
ifesti f-worth through the traditiona of 
manifesting excellence and sel ae iona forme A 
i i changed political an 
i e compromised and reduced by ec political ani 
i a oe i dated by internalizing virtue and 
ili iti toics accommodated by in anc 
military realities, the S oc (oe 
i i i tialism, positions predicated on lor 
by invoking anticonsequen » positions adivideal Poe 
é ot civil society, but the individu ye 
that the true arena of areté was n : ete ee 
i iable quality of heroism in all this, an inspirin 
or soul, There is an undenia i i Te ee 
i i i the human will to find solely withi ul 
confidence in the capacity of 
the resources necessary to guarantee Paane gris a came 
i the many accolades that Wester 
fortune—a trait that accounts for “ 
ists have bestowed upon Stoicism throughout the Po o ; 
i i blic, and thus carries with it no a { 
remains more private than public, ane : animali 
i sive social change, for overc g th 
zeal or commitment for progres ah Gel E A 
ilitati ity and potentiality, betwe t 
debilitating gulf between actuali Suara 
i ibilities. Endurance is the Stoic watchword, 
existence and future possibili s the | R 
is incli tance and stabilization of exi g 
this inclines towards an accep D E 
i i i denounced but not objectively rec . More 
tions, which are widely ) P E 
i ng that self-contained im: y, th 
over, in the process of securi RAR 
i haps the most precious dim 
forced to abandon what is per ) l i P ap 
human experience, namely, that Dionysian exultation and joy in life t 


6.IILiii Syncretism Triumphant: 
External Unfreedom and the Quest for 
Inner Plenitude and Immunity 


The retreat from Polis-citizen values found s 
late fourth-century philosophical discourse: 
of the Cynics, the “cloistered” apolitical 
detached cosmopolitan individualism of the Stoics—these were the most 
notable variants. Despite the widely differing nature of these orienta- 
tions, each manifests a basic intention of freein 
quieting or deleterious external circumstances 
random misfortunes of “blin 


everal forms of expression in 
the mocking antinomianism 
hedonism of the Epicureans, the 


ing of normative concerns, a problematic of 
‘such general relevance that it formed a unifying theme within contempo- 


rary moral discourse, A detailed portrait of the entire philosophical land- 
scape is precluded by the paucity of surviving sources, but brief sketches 
of the other prominent currents should suffice to confirm our argument 
that ethical reflection in the early Hellenistic era was decisively patterned 


olis-citizen bond.* 


The Skepticism articulated by Pyrrho of Elis {c. 360-270 Bc 
_antedated the rise of the Epicurean and Stoic scho 
als of tranquillity (ataraxia) and passionless in 
(apatheia) undoubtedly exerted influence on bo 


) slightly 
ols, and his stated ide- 
difference to externals 
th Epicurus and Zeno.? 
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intrinsically or objectively good or bad, just or unjust, noble or dishon- 
orable.‘ Human well-being is thus fully internalized, as all outward striv- 
ing is devalued as meaningless, or in the Skeptic’s idiom, “no more this 
than that.”’ In short, one overcomes the world by denying it value 
through a nihilistic resignation that secures inward immunity by the sev- 
erance of all external interests—an orientation not unlike that of the 


world-negating Indian sages who are said to have so impressed Pyrrho 
during his sojourn in the East.* 


. . ou: $ i 
nessed firsthand the destruction of centuries-old R D wa : gh 
into contact with a remarkable variety of roe = a n ; Bing 

i i indu-Kus 
from Anatolia to Egypt, Babylon to Persia, the sa wre Aad Tae 
river valley. Celebrated encounters with = w a 

ive histori travel accounts of Alexan ; » and in 
the narrative histories and tra’ a 
the preserved fragments relating to Pyrrho’s biography x is REET 
that he himself was influenced by Persian mag! and the veces are > 
the “naked philosophers” of India, presumably Hindu + s ii 
ascetics. On returning to his native Elis, he Pora a sma - i ng : 
| ôneioi tikoi, upon whom : 
i n as the Pyrrhôneioi or Skep ; ; 
le ae cre principle that objective knowledge of reality is 
‘sseminate his nihilistic principle 
enable he himself, perhaps as a mark of skeptical consistency; 
i i written expression. E 
ing opted to refrain from xp | 
a The basic tenets of Pyrrho’s Skepticism sl ee to be Seater : 
t work by his most famous pupii, oet: 
mentary extract from a los |, th 
pene Timon of Phlius (c. 320-230 BC), best known for his oe 
versified ‘Lampoons’ that parodied the views of the scam philos : 
hers. In this important (but unfortunately species ein hansehe 
Timon records Pyrrho’s doctrine that the attainment of eu a i 
ROT EPA upon a recognition of the nature of things, ae = shes n 
of an appropriate attitude towards the rae ae 
iti i ture of things 1s € t, 
nition. Seeing that the true na i 
ble and indeterminable,” apparently owing oe ie an nae 
3 i . h 
i hings as they are intrinsicaty, ' 
experiences never reveal t ci j bow 
‘he circumstantially appear relative to the perceiving subject (i.e a 
Shainometa or ‘appearances’), it follows that ee n pa! 
; ini hoods.” Seeing that ra 
i ons tell us truths or falseho ai 
ceptions nor our opini n i ee 
ination i t on evidence of the sens t ing 
ocination is also dependen ) A ERE 
i - te intuition of externals—philosophical rei i 
no immediate intuition O l aare 
i by rendering the world objectively 
access to reality as well, there i iaa aa oven 
i i istemology of subjectivism, ty es 
able. From this radical epis ae 
i the world should be one of comp S 
that our attitude towards ; i uO 
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A more time-honored compensatory strategy for the frustrations of pub- 
lic life was the retreat into a private realm of eros, luxury, and aesthetic 
refinement. Initially cultivated by sections of the aristocracy disaffected by 
the curtailment of hereditary prerogatives with the rise of the hoplite- 
démos (3.ILiv), this “soft escapism” was pursued with renewed intensity 
by the wealthy apragmones, or ‘uninvolved’ ranks of the citizen-body, 
throughout the calamitous course of the war-ravaged and faction-plagued 
fourth century (3.L,11,V). This practice received its philosophical codifi- 
cation with the wandering sophist Aristippus of Cyrene (c. 435-355 Bc), 
one of Sokrates’ younger companions and the first known proponent of 
ethical hedonism (5.IV). At the close of his life Aristippus opened a philo- 
sophical school in his native Cyrene, which was subsequently led by his 
remarkable daughter Arete, and afterwards by his grandson Aristippus, 
popularly known as métrodidaktos or ‘mother taught’.’ By the early Hel- 
lenistic era this school had gained considerable notoriety for its more 
“robust” version of hedonism, which in contrast to the Epicurean ideal of 
“katastematic” painlessness—dismissed by the Cyrenaics as “fit for 
corpses”—emphasized the positive joys of “kinetic” pleasures. - 
Proceeding from Protagoras’ “man-measure” doctrine, which high- 
lighted the subjective relativity of sensory experience, the senior Aristippus 
' had concluded that since knowledge is restricted to our own particular 
: sensations or emotional states, the only reasonable course of action is to 
: pursue favorable or pleasant subjective sensations. Complete sensual 
-abandonment was not encouraged, however, as it was recognized that 
excesses over the long term could prove ruinous to both health and purse. 
To “master pleasures without being overcome” was the Cyrenaic watch- 
word, and their objective was to experience the delights of refined stimu- 
‘lation or ‘gentle motion’, leia kinésis, an ideal intuitively appealing and 
congenial to the apragmôn set of demilitarized slaveholders. Such self-cen- 
tered absorption left little room for civic commitments or public service, 
and Aristippus’ rejection of active citizenship as a form of “voluntary 
suffering” remained authoritative within his school. As one later member 
was to express it: “The wise man will do everything for his own sake, for 
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there is none other whom he regards as equally worthy to himself.” 


Particularly vigorous in championing the principle of egoism was 
Theodorus of Cyrene (flor. c. 320-270 Bc), surnamed the ‘Atheist or 
‘Godless One’ (Atheos), and whose views were expressed with a Cynic- 
style “freedom of speech” and “shamelessness” that outraged more than 
enlightened.“ His arguments assailing religious belief are unfortunately 
not preserved (apparently owing to the later censorship efforts of Chris- 


tians), though in antiquity he was regarded as one of the two or three : 
foremost proponents of atheism. Since the doxographers were inordi- 


nately interested in his antinomian character and bantering encounters” 


with other sages and Hellenistic kings, his philosophical doctrines are. 


but sketchily preserved: the wise are self-sufficient and have no need of 


friends; theft, adultery, and sacrilege are not base by nature, but are said : 
to be so in order to restrain the foolish; the wise man should openly . 
indulge his erotic passions; joy is the telos, grief the evil to be avoided; it : 


is unreasonable for the wise to sacrifice their lives on behalf of their 


country (patris), for that would entail throwing away wisdom to benefit = 


the foolish.” These open declarations require no detailed exegesis, as the 
surface meanings conceal no deeper truths, With Theodorus, the self- 
regarding orientation of hedonism has simply succumbed to a decadent 
and selfish opportunism. 


No less notorious, but for quite different reasons, was the philosopher ` 


Hegesias (flor. c. 280 BC), another Cyrenaic whose appellation 
Peisithanatos, the ‘Death Persuader’, heralds the immanent negation of 
the hedonistic principle. Accepting the central Cyrenaic doctrine that 
pleasure constitutes the good, pain the evil, Hegesias concluded that since 


the human condition is beset by all manner of physical pain and mental. 
sane : E SAN 
suffering, the attainment of eudaimonia is “altogether impossible.” The 


optimum to which a wise man can rationally aspire is the mere mitigation. 
of suffering (an obvious rapproachment with Epicurus’ negative ideal of 
painlessness as pleasure), the attainment of which presupposes an inner 
conviction that even life itself is adiaphoron, or ‘indifferent’ (a bridge to 


the Stoics).* The option of suicide as a means of escape was accordingly. 
advocated by Hegesias, with such persuasiveness that his lectures were :: 
said to have induced many to kill themselves by fasting, a procedure rec- 


ommended in one of his books. It is reported that King Ptolemy Il, 
alarmed by these “suicide crazes,” prudently banned Hegesias from lec- 
turing in his realm. Indeed, so bleak was this philosophy of pessimism and 
despair that it lacked even the impulse to seek comfort on the interper- 
sonal level, as Hegesias categorically denied the existence of gratitude, 
friendship, and beneficence, holding that all such actions invariably pro- 
ceed from self-interested motives of utility.” 
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The syncretic tendencies that one finds among the Hellenistic Cyrenaics is 
on display with the later Cynics as well, the most celebrated of whom was 
Bion of Borysthenes (c. 335-245 Bc), a prostitute’s son and ex-slave who 
stitched together various philosophical strands from all the major 
schools. As befit both the times and his own fortune-tossed existence, 
Bion placed “adaptability to circumstance” at the core of his teachings: “If 
the wind blow fair, no harm in spreading your sails to it; but should it 
change, then wrap yourself in your virtue and endure what fortune may 
send, and see to it that, if fortune must strike you down, she strike down 
a man, not a worm.””” Whether demonstrating his caustic wit before the 
hard-drinking Companions of the Macedonian royal court or before the 
multitudes in the public agoras and gymnasia, Bion’s metier was the dia- 
tribe, a literary genre featuring heavy doses of satire and parody inter- 
mixed with coarse anecdotes, memorable metaphors, and verses from 
the poets. Since this style of communication was better suited to open-air 
moralizing with common rather than cultivated audiences, the subject 
matter addressed was typically far removed from the rarefied mists of 
metaphysics or the rigors of logic and dealt plainly but vividly with the 
concerns of everyday life: health and disease, wealth and poverty, freedom 
and slavery, war and peace. 

Several examples of the diatribe form survive in the partially pre- 
served works of one of Bion’s followers, Teles of Megara (flor. c. 260-240 
BC), whose own paltry observations are braced by extensive quotes and 
paraphrases drawn from the writings of earlier Cynics and other philoso- 
phers.** The familiar Hellenistic themes of self-sufficiency, inner inviola- 
bility against the hazards of fortune, and the moral irrelevance of status 


distinctions, political power, and material riches are all conspicuously 
on display:” e 


Just as the good actor performs well whatever role the poet assigns, so too 
must the good man perform whatever goddess Tyché assigns. For she, says 
Bion, just like a poetess, sometimes assigns the role of first-speaker, some- 
times that of second-speaker; sometimes that of a king, sometimes that of a 


vagabond. Do not, therefore, being a second-speaker, desire the role of the 
first. 


And Poverty would say to the man who complains, “Why do you fight with 
me? Are you deprived of any noble thing because of me? Of temperance? Of 
justice? Of courage? You aren’t in want of life’s necessities, are you? Or 


aren’t the pathways filled with vegetables and the springs overflowing with 
water?” 


Therefore one should not attempt to change circumstances or the state of 
affairs, but rather prepare oneself for them just as they are, which is the very 
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Surely it does not deprive you of courage, of righteousness, or of any other 
virtue? ... And surely it does not deprive-you of any bodily goods? Or are 
not health, strength, keen eyesight and hearing the same if a person is in a for- 
eign land? ... Nor, surely, does exile deprive one of external goods, for are 
not many to be seen who have become more prominent in their affairs 
regarding possessions once they have become exiles?” 


i the sea; : 
thing that sailors do; for they do not attempt to change Hes seas jan i s 
but prepare themselves so as to be able to cope with these elem y 


toss and turn. 
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sufferings whatsoever:” 


But then again, some exiles command garrisons in the cities for the kings, and 
are entrusted with whole nations, and also receive great gifts and tribute. 


To illustrate the point, Teles proceeds to list several well-known exiles 
who rose to positions of great power and privilege through service with 
the kings of Macedonia and the Ptolemies of Egypt (i.e., the kind of men 
who in Demosthenes’ day were reviled as “traitors” who betrayed the 
cause of Greek freedom in exchange for Philip’s bribes of wealth and 
power). And against the objection that exiles are deprived of the satis- 
faction of ruling in their own countries, Teles counters:” 


But then neither do wormen who stay at home, nor children, nor these ado- 
lescents here, nor those who are past their prime. But this is not annoying to 


them, is it? ... And what is the difference between ruling and living as a pri- 
vate man (ididteuein)? 


With apolitical evaluations such as these, the entire Polis-citizen heritage 
| is openly abandoned, its place supplanted by an individualistic ethos that 
clings desperately to internalized standards of excellence and well-being. 
These restricted concerns alone are within the “private man’s” limited 
powers of control, a “civilian” who now stands stripped of his military 
: and political capacity to chart his own destiny and that of his commune, 


and who must accordingly seek to compensate for that impotence by 
: radically devaluing the external course of events. 


The retreat from Polis-citizen ideals thus occurred along all philo- 
-sophical fronts during the Hellenistic period, as the Cynics, Cyrenaics, 
: Skeptics, Epicureans, and Stoics each sought to distance the well-being 
¿of the individual from the collapsing Polis framework and to detach 
_areté, or ‘virtue’, from its former dependence on communal service 
_ through performance in the roles of warrior and self-governing citizen. 
But what of those two most famous of schools, the Academy and 
Lyceum, whose respective founders, Plato and Aristotle, had situated 
their ethics firmly within the Polis-citizen normative tradition? The 
paucity of surviving source materials precludes a comprehensive 


d 
“What do you say?” asks Stilpo, “From what goods or what sort 5 ate 
things does exile deprive one? Those of the psyche, of the body, - $ - 
nals? Sound reasoning, proper conduct, does exile deprive you ot theses +: 
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appraisal; but on the limited evidence available, most historians have 
concluded that while many of the sages who followed the two greatest 
philosophers of antiquity were first-rate thinkers in their own righ 
(several Peripatetics in particular are credited with outstanding con- 
tributions in botany, zoology, mineralogy, physics, astronomy, and 
geography), they were generally unsuccessful in upholding the grar 
fusion of ethiké and politiké that had characterized the social philoso 
phies of Plato and Aristotle.” E 
Much of the intellectual activity in the Academy after the death of th 
founder was focussed on the unresolved status of the Platonic Forms. 
with both Speusippus (c. 407-339 Bc) and Xenocrates (c. 396-314 Bc) 
the two immediate successors, offering major revisions that drew heavil 
on the numerological metaphysics of the Pythagoreans (Plato himsel 
having initiated that trend with the geometrical cosmology in hi 
Timaeus). Discussions regarding the soul’s immortality and the divinity o 
the heavenly bodies were also extensive within Academic circles, bu 
apparently undistinguished by qualities of sophistication and origina 
ity. Mathematics and astronomy were stronger suits, as indicated by t 
scientific achievements of Heraclides Ponticus (c. 388-315 Bc), whose 
calculations confirmed the motion of Venus and Mercury around th 
sun and who deduced the axial rotation of the earth (thereby earnin 
Copernicus’ admiration as a distinguished precursor). Academic contr 
butions to the ethical and political branches of philosophy, on the oth 
hand, were surprisingly slender. The morose Speusippus, whose thes 
that pleasure is an evil received early criticism from Aristotle, open 
abandons the reformist dimension of Plato’s thought by redefining enda 
monia as mere ‘freedom from disturbance’ (aochlésia), a curiously neg 
tive and private ideal far removed from Plato’s own expansive vision of 
remolding both citizen and Polis in the light of philosophical reason.” . 
for Xenocrates, he won praise and renown more for his own personal 
integrity and moral probity than for anything he said or wrote on the sub: 
ject, and in maintaining that the purpose of philosophy is “to put to rest 
the tumult and confusion in the affairs of life,” he too inclines towards the 
individualistic and ego-defensive impulse that was steadily supplanting the 
traditional concern with Polis-citizen ideals.” The views articulated by the 
succeeding generation of Academics, led by the aristocrat Polemo, his 
erômenos Crates, and the wealthy metic Crantor, are even more scantily - 
reported in the surviving fragments and doxographic summaries—a likely 
sign of waning intellectual power. Of the three, it was Crantor (c. 
340-290 Bc) who attained a measure of prominence, primarily for his. 
work On Mourning, which served as a model for later writers of popular. 
consolation literature, and for his assaults on the Stoic ideal:of apatheia, 
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which he charged “could not be attained except at the cost of brutishness 
in the soul and callousness in the body.”?” The ultimate proof that the core 
principles of Platonism were no longer capable of commanding devotion 
and conviction within the school came with the accession of Arcesilaus to 
the headship of the Academy in 268 Be, for his was a program of dialec- 
tical Skepticism. Hereafter the Academics assumed the critical function of 
destroying the epistemological, ontological, and ethical “dogmas” of their 
philosophical rivals (chiefly the Stoics and Epicureans), while they them- 
selves refrained from any positive assertions in the manner of Pyrrho’s 
suspension of judgment.” 

l The Peripatetic school did not undergo a similar radical transforma- 
tion, but as scientific specialization progressed in accordance with Aris- 
totle’s comprehensive program of empirical research, the distinctive philo- 
sophical features of the master’s teachings declined in importance.” Under 
Theophrastus (c. 370-286 Bc), Aristotle’s longtime companion and suc- 
cessor in 322 Bc, the Lyceum enjoyed a preeminent position in Hellenistic 
intellectual life, as attested by the scores of students who flocked to his lec- 
tures. A man whose prodigious scholarship was based on a diligent prac- 
tice of empirical investigation (“doctrines must accord with the findings” 
was his motto), Theophrastus pioneered the scientific study of such fields 
as botany, zoology, mineralogy, and the history of philosophical thought 
Not hesitant to criticize and modify various of Aristotle’s positions: 
Theophrastus generally adhered to the essentials of his predecessor’s aye" 
tem, as in upholding the doctrine of natural teleology: “physis does noth- 
ing in vain, least of all in the primary and most decisive matters.” He was 
particularly content to follow Aristotle’s lead in social philosophy, where 


: he empirically supplemented rather than analytically transformed his 


mentor’s principles. Like Aristotle, Theophrastus believed that exdaimo- 
nia presupposed a modicum of external goods in addition to virtue and 
physical well-being, and he allowed that “Tyché has the terrible power to 


_ take away the fruits of our labors and to overturn our seeming felicity.” 
In the field of political philosophy, Theophrastus produced a aoa 
-historical-comparative study, On Laws, and wrote a number of treatises 
: on monarchy (one of which he dedicated to Cassander, the Macedonian 
; regent) and several on constitutional matters, including How Poleis can be 


Best Governed and On the Best Constitution (all of which survive only in 
fragments or mere titles), As we documented earlier (6.II), the views 


3 expressed in such works were manifestly influential in shaping the polit- 
ical practice of Demetrius of Phaleron, Theophrastus’ pupil and Cas- 
_sander’s autocratic governor of Athens following the violent suppression 
of the democracy in 318/317 Bc. During his ten-year reign, a number of 
Peripatetic policy recommendations were instituted: property restrictions 
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that excluded the poor from citizenship; the elimination of compensatory- 


pay for assembly attendance, jury duty, and officeholding; the abolition of 
liturgies that drained the middle classes and alienated the wealthy; and 
sumptuary legislation that checked the dissipation of estates and restricted 


the scope for invidious conspicuous display. When driven from power in ` 
307 Bc, Demetrius fled to Alexandria in Egypt and sought the patronage ` 
of Ptolemy I, whom he served as court librarian and philosopher. Given: 


the turbulence of his career, it should come as no surprise to learn that his 
most celebrated literary composition while in exile was a treatise on the 
vicissitudes of Fortune!*! 

Throughout the third century the Peripatos continued to excel in 
the physical sciences and in various branches of historiography (flour- 
ishing both in Athens and in the new haven of Alexandria), but the 
school conspicuously failed to produce any significant social philoso- 
phers during this period, and the few ethical fragments that survive 
bespeak the rapid ascendancy of eclecticism. Thus the Athenian Lyco (c. 
299-225 Bc), who succeeded the great natural scientist Strato as head of 
the Lyceum in 268 BC, offered “the true delight of the psyché” as the new 


telos, a formula that clearly owed more to the principles of Cyrenaic ` 


hedonism than to Aristotle’s ideal of contemplation or his praise of civic 
virtue. Indeed, Lyco’s notoriety came not from his ideas but from an 
extravagant life-style, which featured lavish symposia, munificent acts of 
liberality, and conspicuous consumption in the form of fashionable rai- 
ment, litter bearers, and the like.” Even more eclectic in ethical matters 
was Hieronymus of Rhodes (c. 290-230 Bc), who followed Epicurus in 


exalting the life of bésuchia, ‘quietude’, and in holding that the only. l 


true good is painlessness; he also resurrected Speusippus’ ideal of 
aochlésia, ‘freedom from disturbance’, and designated “the undisturbed 
life” as the true telos.” 


An intellectual defense of the traditional Polis-citizen ethos was mounted 


neither in the Academy nor in the Lyceum, as the Platonic-Aristotelean’ 


fusion of ethics and politics was early on abandoned in favor of the self- 
centered individualism that was distinctive of Hellenistic thought gener- 
ally. That the towering philosophical achievements of Plato and Aristotle 


could not lay claim to greater loyalty is somewhat surprising from an: 


intellectual point of view, and to have been eclipsed in ethical discourse by: 
the Skeptics, Epicureans, and Stoics perhaps even more so. But history 
had moved on inexorably, radically transforming the existential points of 
reference, and thereby undermining the practical viability and appeal of 
all arguments that presupposed the normative supremacy of the Polis 
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koinônia. To the extent that the Platonic and Aristotelean conceptions of 
eudaimonia were dependent upon the classical bonding of citizen to 
autonomous community, to that extent their ethical counsels and injunc- 
tions were anachronistic in an age when effective military and political 
powers were wielded by kings rather than citizens. 



































Epilogue: 
On Reductionism, Relativism, and the 
Sociology of Morals and Philosophy 


Any attempt to explicate intellectual or artistic “creativity” by reference to 
purported extrinsic “conditioning factors” runs the risk of reductionism, 
and invariably raises the daunting spectre of relativism. These issues are 
particularly sensitive whenever philosophical or scientific ideas are 
involved, for here claims to validity and universalism are basically intrin- 
sic to the enterprise, unlike the generally recognized historical limitations 
on other forms of cultural expression, such as music, poetry, the visual 
arts. Before attempting to draw together the strands of argument and 
interpretation laid down in preceding chapters, let us briefly reflect on 
these controversies anew. 


Art and philosophy as immaculate conception, as self-contained dis- 
courses of free and autonomous spirits? Or art and knowledge as social 
mimesis, as ideological reflexes of constellations of vested and partisan 
interests? Stated in their extreme forms, these polar reductionist disposi- 
tions—conventionally labeled “idealistic” and “materialistic” —would 
find few adherents today, though each has long served to provide an ori-. 
enting compass for research in the field of cultural studies. It is a classic 
case of divided strengths and opposing weaknesses, an analytical fissure. 

that readily suggests synthesis and an integration of perspectives as the. ` 
most natural corrective. A balanced understanding of cultural creation 
must be based on recognition that artists and intellectuals respond not 
only to the shifting frames of existential experience, to social roles and 
institutions and to ideological configurations of power and privilege, but 
also—and fundamentally—to the inherited conventions and technical 
demands and possibilities of their own respective mediums. The inter- 
nal-external polarity has always been something of a false opposition, 
for cultural producers typically function within institutionally organized 
“professional” settings, with their own modes of recruitment and training, 
their own traditions and standards of performance, their own linkages to 
the wider society and to sustaining networks of patronage. A compre- 
hensive specification of the bases of cultural production must accord- 
ingly encompass both social dimensions, i.e., the immanent dynamic that 
obtains within the specialized roles, establishments, and ideologies that 
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ili cti i intellectuals, as well as: 
constitute the “milieux of practice” of artists and inte 4 


the ambient nexus of social relationships within which the creators and : 


i 1 
codifiers of cultural forms function and operate. 


If the pitfalls of reductionism are thus avoidable through the Bara ; 
of inclusionary and balanced research strategies, the dilemmas of rela- 


tivism, unfortunately, pose rather more complex and HE, re 
Here it is essential that we begin by attempting a few sc oe A . 
tions, between “conventional” norms and moral ea on the one ha 
and “philosophical” reflections on social life on the ot ae eee 
Historical and anthropological research has overwhelmingly an 


-4 “ » ae 
unambiguously documented what might be termed the “substantive” or 


“relative rationality” of moral codes, That is to say, the elementary imper- 


atives of social cooperation and coordination, and therewith pro- `: 
cesses by which power relations are rationalized and legitimated, give ` 


rise to idealized standards and principles of performance, i.e., to A 
tive codes that mobilize and reinforce the requisite emotive commitments 


and cognitive judgments for functional proficiency under existing condi- `- 


tions of life. Qualities of mind, body, and character—the oe 
“ethics”—are linked to the performance of socially mandate a 
which in turn serve to regulate the allocation of prized rewards ae 
resources, such as authority, wealth, prestige, respect, ae a T 
ferent social formations will feature distinctive modes of hierarchy an 


i ing di i on specific forms of action `: 
cooperation, thus placing different premiums on spect 


and their corresponding characterological traits. The peat pet 
and “virtues” of Homeric or Viking warriors, for example, wi E i f 
quite substantively from those of medieval artisans or modern merchants, 
while sharing a formal similarity as regards pragmatic aA . 
the perpetuation of their respective modes of existence. Serviceability 


the life processes of its carriers forms the basic impulse of conventional `: 


codes of morality. 


Moral traditions thus constitute relatively coherent ideological com- =: 


plexes of values, principles, and norms that are functionally Pauia 
with prevailing social routines—as stabilized in roles and institution S 
and their attending modes of performance and aesthetic Eie s a 
(style, decorum, etc.). Conventional moral erase an a ee 
invariably display a substantive “local” content, in that t e justifi A y 
beliefs and actions—as regards both means and ends—is Poar a 
ditioned by, and thus relative to, the existential constraints, the dive 


i ich particular social #: 
historical and structural arrangements, under which p Ler 


classes, strata, and communities operate. 


Philosophical ethics, a much rarer historical development, ee be ; 
distinguished from traditional morality primarily on the basis of its 
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greater critical and rational coherence. Indeed, philosophical reflection 
typically takes as its point of departure the inherited amalgam of func- 
tioning beliefs and practices, which it subjects to theoretical scrutiny, 
exposing limitations and inconsistencies and thereupon proposing “ratio- 
nal” adjustments or alternatives. Where conventional morals operate on 
a pretheoretical, axiomatic or assertive basis, the social and ethical 
philosophies offered by intellectuals are grounded in explicitly reasoned 
and critically reflective meditations. Such theoretical work typically pro- 
ceeds by way of classification and abstraction, modes of cognition that ini- 
tiate a shift from the particular to the general, the concrete to the con- 
ceptual. The specification of “objective” or “transcendent” truths is thus 
basic to the philosophical enterprise, though these universalistic aspira- 
tions tend to founder on the particularistic circumstances of their genesis: 
the production of philosophical knowledge—like other forms of cultural 
creation—is ever bound up within a complex nexus of determinant social 
relations. Among the more influential of these “localizing” factors are: the 
specific social origins and affiliations of the leading intellectuals and their 
respective audiences; the inherited fund of linguistic-cognitive conven- 

tions that both guides and limits perception and theoretical expression; the 

consensus: of norms, values, and beliefs that frames the regnant world 

views or social psychologies of the major groups and strata; and most gen- 

erally, the institutional ordering of the Society in question, its forms of 

polity, economy, religion, etc. Hence thé characteristic duality or tension 

between the “formal” and the “substantive” that is to be found in all 

social philosophies, as the quest for generalizable or timeless truths— 

about justice, virtue, the good, the divine, courage, hierarchy and equality, 

the public and the private—is informed by modes of reasoning and affect 

that bear, to varying extent, the circumstantial impress of specific social- 

historical contexts,” i pi 


What, then, of the relativistic implications of our own attempted sociology 
of the moral codes and social philosophies of the ancient Hellenes, a par- 
ticularly pressing question given the legacy of that cultural complex as a 
repository of insights and ideals regarding the human condition? 

On one level, our analysis has charted the progressive alienation of 
philosophic reason from the communal ot public sphere: where Sokrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle had each sought the mutual reformation and fulfill- 
ment of self and society, as framed by the Polis-citizen tradition, the 
philosophers of the early Hellenistic era effectively sundered that linkage, 
proffering individualistic creeds that dispensed with civic functions and 
ideals. As we have documented, that “theoretical” distancing of morals 
from the Polis-citizen nexus was itself precipitated by the “practical” 
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rupturing of that bond. The traditional commitments of the Snes i 
the task of furthering the interests and glory of his Polis, a task that A ʻi 
licly demonstrated one’s aretê and secured the ee a i 
brought eudaimonia in its train, those commitments necessarily n w : 

as the processes of demilitarization and depoliticization— ue j y: 
mounting factionalism and fatally accelerated by the rise of imperial pat- 
rimonialism—undermined conventional pursuits and practices. As the: 
norms of citizenship were thus compromised by structural oe 
strategies for minimizing the ties that bound the individual to the co 











The initial form of “disengagement” assumed the operative guise of 
hésuchia, that “quietist” disposition adopted by the citizen apragmones, 
the leisured ‘uninvolved’ whose cultivation of private pleasures would: 
find theoretical expression in the apolitical hedonism of Aristippus and the 
Cyrenaics. The ascetic self-sufficiency counselled by Antisthenes repre- 
sented an alternative method of securing the individual psyché against 
“external” disturbances and discomforts, an orientation presently extended 
by Diogenes and the Cynics, whose antinomian T ee 
offered a primitivist negation of the entire civic tradition. With Alexan er’s 
world-transforming conquests, the institutional frames of existential T 
tience—political, economic, military, religious—were greatly ae = 
scale, as the insular and autonomous order of the Polis suffered ec sa y: 
the expansive and hegemonic forces of Empire. As the obj ective oi itions 
of life thus passed through the crucible of change, philosophic Lorie 
registered that transition in the form of two decidedly aioe et = 
systems: Epicureanism, with its contractive retreat into a su eonun 
realm of controlled pleasures and tranquillity among trusted intimates; 
and Stoicism, with its transcendental vision of a cosmic politeia of the 
wise and the virtuous, each personally shielded from this-worldly suffering 
and misfortune by an axiological calculus that renders all that transpires.. 
outside the self as adiaphoron, ‘indifferent’, to those capable of discerning: 
the universal rationality of the Divine Logos. ae 

When thus situated within the flowing currents of living history, the. 
criteria by which social philosophies are evaluated and assessed rE 
necessarily widen to include considerations of pragmatic viability ore a 
tiveness. And in those terms, it is all too apparent that the social views of 
Plato and Aristotle—organically rooted in the life experiences of a passing 
Polis-citizen order—were rendered increasingly anachronistic by the Sn 
figuring course of events; just as, correspondingly, the range of EN 7 
alistic optiòns offered by the Hellenistic schools—existentially sien o 
the realities of an emerging empire-subject constellation—gained in plau- 
sibility and appeal. 
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A pragmatic appraisal of the respective merits and value of these 
philosophies along the foregoing lines may seem cogent sociologically, but 
it scandalously calls into question a long-standing philosophical commu- 
nis opinio: that the intellectual achievements of Plato and Aristotle tower 
over those of their Hellenistic successors, whose contributions have oft 
been derided as entailing a “decadent subjectivism” or a “failure of 
nerve”, How, then, is this difference between the sociological and philo- 
sophical assessments—which raises the issue of relativism in such pressing 
fashion—to be explained, and perhaps more importantly, is there any 
possibility of combining or reconciling the two orientations? 

The rendering of comparative evaluations of philosophical systems is 
obviously a complex, multifaceted, and somewhat arcane and undeveloped 
art, but I would venture that two considerations loom disproportionately 
large, in this particular instance certainly, but perhaps in most others as well. 
The first concerns what might be termed the self-society relationship, while 
the second turns on corresponding conceptions of human excellence, 

The social philosophies of Plato and Aristotle are both Polis-based, in 
that their conceptions of virtue and vice, human purpose and well-being, 
are heavily informed by traditional notions of civic identity and commu- 
nalism. The status of citizenship provides for them a meaningful and 
functional frame for human action, just as the primacy of the Polis koind- 
nia provides for an ordering of goods or objectives, a linkage of private 
and public, Ethics here, as in the traditional civic culture, is subsumed 
within a more arching vision of the political, In marked contrast, the 
Cyrenaics, Cynics, Skeptics, Epicureans, and Stoics all pointedly reject 
or dispense with the ideals of Polis communalism and citizenship, in favor 
of “monadic” or “status-free” conceptions of individualism. In that sense, 

the Platonic-Aristotelean tradition is at once more “local” or narrow, in 
that it presupposes a specific type of community, with specific social roles 
and statuses, but also more balanced or comprehensive, in that it seeks the 
requisite integration of self and society on a mutually enhancing basis. The 
Hellenistic schools, having detached their ethical injunctions from sub- 
stantive politics, attain greater abstraction or universalism thereby, but in 
consequence are also more one-sided, i.e., largely self-referential and 
without adequate attention to questions of community. The Cyrenaic 
voluptuary, the sardonic Cynic, the Pyrrhonian nihilist, the Garden 
recluse, the imperturbable Stoic—notwithstanding significant differences 
in existential praxis—all share this in common: the overriding objective 
for each is psychic harmony or inviolability, not the fulfillment or per- 
fection of self through the cooperative performance of social tasks and 
functions that sustain the necessary and ontologically prior project of 
communal living. 
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The absence of anything approaching a viable communalism in early 
Hellenistic philosophy—while accurately mirroring the atomizing reali: 
ties of patrimonial domination—thus stands as a central e 
the more glaring when set against the inspirational Polis ideal o co le 
tively raising each citizen to the height of his physical and spiritua 
capacities through socially approved modes of agonal, expressive striv- 
ing. In place of a fully rounded life of civic activism, one ee 
both the political and the personal—from assembly to gymnasium, the- 
ater to symposion—as mediated by the integrative creed and sala pane 
of citizenship, the Hellenistic schools substitute one-dimensiona con- 
ceptions of human well-being, oriented towards either ascetic detachment 
or hedonistic self-absorption, and featuring purely private, subcomm 
nal, or “cosmic” identities and affiliations. This is plainly a oe 
the range of human experience and possibility, as pees a 
immunity and self-sufficiency gain currency only through a orce i 
avowal of those communal bonds that allow for a full and meaningful, 
realization of interactive human needs and interests. The enjoined retreat. 
from the public arena, with its compensatory amplifications of the per- 
sonal and the cosmic, enables the individual to philosophically devalue 
the very real devitalization of citizenship that attended the nar of 
empire, but as the surfeit of characteristically negative Hellenistic i m $ 
suggests—ataraxia, apatheia, autarkeia, apragmosuné, EREE 
are essentially “coping” mechanisms rather than correctives”, and as 
such confirm the inability to conceive more constructive or SURN 
SP ach of the Hellenistic schools thus registers as sociological fact the — 
wreckage of the old order and consequent “freeing”. of the dividi 

from traditional civic supports and attachments. Under such circum: 

stances, the creation of more circumscribed domains for human falai 
ment and purpose—i.e., the “interiorization” of value—presents a more 
workable life-strategy than any grand architectonic project of ae 
tuting the self-society bond, as envisaged by Plato and Aristotle. bie 
Hellenistic philosophy thus gains in pragmatic or circumstantial viabi ity 
on the individual or subjective level, however, it clearly loses in its capas 
ity to criticize, and so possibly overcome, the obdurate facticity o ‘ 
shattered communalism and the loss of collective powers of self-gover- 
nance and autonomy. Since “externals” have been transvalued as irrel 

vancies or “indifferents” to the task of securing personal well-being- 

now largely conceived as a “psychic” or internal amie 
unconnected with substantive social manifestations—the injustices = : 
sufferings that prevail in the real world are left unchallenged. The sub: 
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jective experience of “deliverance” or “security” 
subscribed to such doctrines was certainly not ill 
that renounces or ignores the responsibility of critically and imagina- 
tively transcending objective social limitations in the human condition 


must, at best, be judged expedient or provisional rather than construc- 
tively preparatory. 


achieved by those who 
usory, but a philosophy 


A somewhat paradoxical but instructive conclusion is suggested by the 
‘preceding reflections, one that might just provide passage out of the rela- 
tivist impasse. For despite the central importance of verisimilitude and 
accuracy in philosophical reflection, it nonetheless appears possible for a 
social philosophy to be too “valid” or “realistic” in a sociological sense to 
constitute the very best in philosophy. That is to say, a philosophy can be 
sociologically valid—i.e., attuned and adjusted to the social! historical 
realities of its time and place—but thereby inadequate or incomplete 
philosophically, if by philosophy we mean a fundamental disposition 
towards critical rationalism. It is the historically shifting, dynamic gap 
between existence and the ideal that provides philosophy with its essential 
purpose: to rationally challenge the constraining and limiting features of 
the real, the actual, by an imaginative transcendence to authentic (as dis- 
tinct from utopian) possibility. A social philosophy that ingests its world 
uncritically—ontologizing as “nature” or “necessity” the inequities and 
repressions and constraints that are specific to prevailing social condi- 
tions—not only renounces the primary obligation of reason, it invariably 
inclines towards ideology or a calculating pragmatics.’ 
The sociological exegesis of moral codes and philosophies—far from 
entailing any nihilistic relativism—allows us to evaluate such traditions 
with reference to their immediate circumstances of realization as well as 
their potential for effective trancendence. It is only by attending to both of 
these dimensions—the pragmatic and the transforming—that we can 
hope to avoid anachronistic appraisals as well as uncritical or relativistic 
acceptance of all that has hitherto passed for truth and virtue. Sociology 
and philosophy thus appear to be bound in a continuing and necessary 
dialogue.‘ For the assessment of any philosophy’s pragmatic viability and 
its capacity for constructive transcendence, as well as its manifest or 
latent ideological content—whether reactionary or utopian—can be deter- 
mined only on the basis of accurate and comprehensive knowledge of 
the social-historical realities that comprise that philosophy’s object. Soci- 
ology, being no less prone to reifying or ontologizing the momentary 
conditions it observes, correspondingly requires the critical, transcending 
avoid similar ideological capitulations. The chal- 
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i lenge of relativism is not to be overcome by unrealistic appeals to uni- 
i versals or absolutes, but by reflexive recognition that the human condition = 
| is a socially variable and historically dynamic complex: determination 

of what is existentially “necessary” and what is “possible” must be made.: 


on a recurring basis. 




















Glossary of Greek Terms 


agathos—good, brave, noble; when used as a label of social identification, 
hoi agathoi, those distinguished by birth and rank. 


agén—contest, struggle; from whence agénia, the competitive striving 
l for excellence and distinction that constitutes the principal animat- 
ing current of Hellenic culture. 


apolis—the condition of being without a country, without civic rights, 
most commonly as a consequence of enforced exile from one’s 
native polis. 


apragmones—those ‘uninvolved’ citizens, typically wealthy, who mini- 
mized their civic commitments through apragmosuné, i.e., a delib- 
erate disengagement from public affairs in favor of sundry private 
pleasures and interests. 


areté—excellence, prowess, proficiency (most notably in battle); later 
transmuted into the more generalized notion of virtue. 


aristoi—the best men in birth and rank, i.e., aristocrats or nobles. 
autarkeia—self-sufficiency. 

autourgoi—self-workers, i.e., the citizen farmers or peasants. 
barbaroi—non-Greeks. 

beltistoi—the best in birth and rank; a synonym for aristoi. 


démos—the community of citizens generally, but more commonly used as 
a label for the civic masses, as distinct from the aristoi. 


diké—that which is right, proper, just. 


douleia—servitude, bondage, slavery; e.g., the Spartan Helots were 
deemed douloi tou koinou, ‘slaves of the community’. 


eleutheria—liberty or freedom; liberality as a personal virtue. 
esthlos—the action, object, or person that is good or noble. 


eudaimonia—literally ‘having a good demon ot spirit inside one’, i.e., 
the joy that attends prosperity and worldly success; for philoso- 
phers, the ideal of human flourishing, well-being, for which ‘happi- 
ness’ is a somewhat pale rendering. 
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eunomia—the political ideal of ‘good order’, later a rallying cry for oli- | 


garchs and conservatives yearning for lost hereditary privileges. 


hetairos—comrade, companion, friend. 


hetaireia, hetaireiai—club, faction; associations that typically combined: 
social fellowship with political concerns and mobilization. 


isonomia—the political ideal of ‘equal order’, generally understood as: 


entailing civic equality within the civic body, particularly in the. 


legal sphere. 


kaloikagathoi—the noble and the good, i.e., those of privileged birth and 
cultural refinement. 


kakos, kakoi—bad, vile, worthless, lowly born; a term of derogation 


used by the hereditary aristoi in reference to commoners, the lower: 
strata. 


koinoénia—community, fellowship, that shared in common; most classi- 
cally as the koinénia tôn politén, the community of citizens. 


klêros—one’s share, allotment, i.e., plot of land. 


logos—reason, word, speech; for philosophers, the rational, whether as ` 


cosmic principle or as individual reason. 


moira—portion or share, generalized as fate or destiny. 


oikos—the household, encompassing familial as well as proprietary rela- a 


tions. 
paideia—socialization, education. 
pneuma—the breath of life, spirit. 
polis, poleis—city-state, i.€., the civic collectivity. 
politeia—constitution, the allocation of citizenship rights. 
polloi—the many, the civic masses. 
psyché—the life-force or soul. 
stasis—civic strife, factionalism. 
themis—that which is right, customary, proper. 


timé—honor, respect, distinction; as embodied in philotimia, the love of 
honor. 


Tyché—the goddess of fate. 
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8. Iliad X11.310-21; as defenders of their native land, the Trojans natural 
give greater expression to these principles than the invading Greeks. Cf. Odysse 
XIV.199-258, which also underscores the warrior’s communal service. 


9. Friedrich Nietzsche, On the Genealogy of Morals. 


10. A notable exception is the swineherd Eumaeus, Odysseus’ loyal servani 
who, though a slave, is given the epithets dios (‘divine’ or ‘godlike’) and esthlo 
(‘noble’ or ‘good’) on several occasions (XIV.3; XV.301; XV.558), and is said t 
lead an agathos bios, a noble or ‘good life’ (XV.491). Adkins, Merit and Respo 


sibility and elsewhere, ignores this evidence, and in general limits his otherwise 
stimulating studies by adhering to rather monolithic, one-sided conceptions of 
Hellenic moral codes. Perhaps he was overly influenced by the “common value. 





system” approach then current in functionalist sociology. Lloyd-Jones, The Justi 
of Zeus, offers several telling criticisms of Adkins’ “ 


extent that essential differences between the Homeric, Archaic, and Classic: 
normative orientations are effectively blurred. ed 


11. Nietzsche, Human, All Too Human, entry 45, It should be noted, how. 
ever, that Nietzsche bypasses the issue of the warrior’s communal obligation to hi 
city, as succinctly rendered in Hektor’s remark, “One interpretation of an ome 
is best, and that is to fight for one’s homeland (patris),” Iliad XIL243. ; 


12. Iliad X1.784. 


13. The shame-culture aspects of Homeric society are examined by Dodds 
The Greeks and the Irrational, chapters I and II, 


14. See Alvin Gouldner’s stimulating Enter Plato, pp. 81-98. 
15. Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, Part I, chapter xi. 

16. Iliad X11.322-28. 

17. Odyssey 1.236-42, V.306-12, XIV.365-71, 


18. An authoritative survey is offered by Walter Burkert, Greek Religion. 


Martin Nilsson’s A History of Greek Religion is still of considerable value. : 


19. I have explored these issues at greater length in “Intellectuals and Rel 
gion in Ancient Greece: Notes on a Weberian Theme.” 


20. Herodotus 11.53, observes that it was Homer and Hesiod “who cor 
posed for the Greeks the genealogy of the gods, gave the gods their names, di: 
tributed their honors and functions, and depicted their forms.” 


21. Iad XJ.807; XVIII.490-505; 1.196, 445; 204-6; Odyssey XIV.42 
Walter Burkert, Homo Necans, provides a brilliant analysis. 


22. Weber, Economy and Society, chapter VI. 
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23. Burkert, Greek Religion, is Particularly attentive to 


th 
24. See Dodds, e archaeology, 


The Greeks and the Irrational, chapter V, 
25. M. Nilsson, Greek Folk Religion, p. 115, 


2 . i i —7 
6 See Weber sS short account in Economy and Society Pp 403 still 
2 : > 


worth consulting is N. D Fustel d 
“The Wont Nao el de Coulanges, The Ancient City, chapter II, 


















































| 27. For the importance of the fami 
gion, pp. 72-76, More analytical is L 
Greece, chapter 15, 


28. Odyssey XIX.303-5. 
29, Aristotle, 




















ly hearth, see Nilsson’s Greek Folk Reli- 
. Gernet, The Anthropology of Ancient 


The Athenian Constitution LV.3-4, 


30. On this fundame 


bie ntal distinction, see Weber, Economy and Society 
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31. Aristotle, Politics 1252b27-29, 














32, See the discussion in Burkert, Greek Religion 
33. Iliad 1X.498, 


chapter HI. 



































34. Ibid., XXIV.602-17, 
































`- 35. Odyssey VIL120; VIILS75s IX.175. 
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37. Iliad XXIV.5 
VII.197. 
































33, VIIL69, XXII.209, XVI.658, XIX.223; Odyssey 


38. Max Weber, Economy and Society, pp, 472-73, 


39. A stimulating exegesis is offered by Walter Kaufmann 


losophy. Tragedy and Phi- 
40. Odyssey XI.475-76. 


41, Ibid., X1.488_91. 


























42. Iliad XXIV.523; Odyssey VI.188-90, 
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see Economy and Society, chapter VI, sections: 


i in i oper perspective; oe : 
Te ceed Daves an ds on Them,” and i.4, Pantheon 


ii.5, “Ethical Deities and Increasing Deman 
and Functional Gods.” 


45. Odyssey XIV.83-84. 
46. Ibid., XIV.284; Iliad XVI.384-88. 


es a comprehensive account of the emer 
imordial nature spirits. 





47. Burkert, Greek Religion, provid 
gence of several Olympian deities from pr 
48. Nilsson’s Greek Folk Religion is particularly attentive to these issues. _; 


i i igi sities of peasant strata is foun 
49, Weber’s discussion of the religious propen p 


in chapter VI of Economy and Society. 









50. I discuss this at greater length in “Intellectuals and Religion in Ancient: 


Greece.” 


3, ARCHAIC GREECE 


3.1 Social Structure: The Emergence of Polis Society 


3.Li Social Change in the Early Archaic Age 


1. The present discussion owes much the following studies: V. Ehrenberg, 


From Solon to Socrates; A. Andrewes, Greek Society; M. I. a Early panes 
The Bronze and Archaic Ages; O. Murray, Early Greece; A. ee cine : 
Greece: The Age of Experiment; and L. H. Jeffrey, aa sae City 
States, c. 700-500 B.C., a detailed developmental treatment along 


i ; ding demography 
ic Greece, chapter 1. All questions regar i 
bert Sallares’ The Ecology of the Ancient Greek 
hensive contextual analysis and concludes in 
period, contra lan Morris’ Burial 





2. Snodgrass, Archa 
must now take into account Ro 
World, which provides a compre 
favor of a substantial population boom for this 
and Ancient Society. 


3. Snodgrass, Archaic Greece, pp. 35--38; Sallares, The Ecology, chapter IH 
. ’ 


4. An excellent survey is provided by Jeffrey Hurwit, The Art and Culture 


Early Greece, 1100-480 B.C. 
S, See Burkert, Homo Necans. | 
6. Weber, Economy and Society, chapter XVI, section ii, “The City.” 
7. See Weber’s discussion of “citizenship” in his General Economic History, 
chapter XX VII. 


8. See Andrewes, The Greek Tyrants, chapter I. 
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9, A very detailed survey is offered by L. Whibley, Greek Oligarchies. 
10. Aristotle, Politics 1297b35-1298a4, 


11. A comprehensive treatment can be found in John Boardman, The Greeks 
Overseas. 


12, On the major economic developments of the period, see Chester Starr, 
The Economic and Social Growth of Early Greece, 800-500 BC; M. Austin and P. 
Vidal-Naquet, The Economic and Social History of Ancient Greece; and Karl 
Polanyi, The Livelibood of Man. 


13. M. L Finley provides a critical overview in his The Ancient Economy; see 
also P. Garnsey, K. Hopkins, and C. Whittaker, Trade in the Ancient Economy. 


14, Hesiod, Works and Days 646-48. 


15. On slavery, see Finley, The Ancient Economy, chapter HI, and the related 
essays in Economy and Society in Ancient Greece. 


3.Lii Hoplites and Tyrants in an Age of Transition 
1. Karl Marx, Grundrisse, pp. 474-76 (Martin Nicolaus’s translation), 


2, W. K. Pritchett’s multivolume The Greek State at War is comprehensive; 
the best general synthesis is Yvon Garlan, War in the Ancient World. G. E. M. de 
Ste. Croix provides a useful list of the major interpolis conflicts in his The Origins 
of the Peloponnesian War, pp. 218-20. 


3. Snodgrass, Archaic Greece, pp. 130ff. 
4, Burckhardt, Griechische Kulturgeschichte, vol. I, p. 308. 


5. Aristotle, Politics 1256b23~26; 1255b38~-39. I explore this more fully in 
“Military Technology and Socio-Cultural Change in the Ancient Greek City.” 


6. Aristotle, Politics 1297b16-23. Only the wealthy could afford the expenses 
involved in maintaining horses. An informative review of Archaic cavalry practices 
is provided by P. Greenhalgh, Early Greek Warfare. On the military and social sig- 
nificance of the stirrup, see the brilliant essay by Lynn White, Medieval Technol- 
ogy and Social Change, chapter I. 


7. The subject of the “Hoplite reform” is explored in A. Snodgrass, “The 
Hoplite Reform and History”; P. Cartledge, “Hoplites and Heroes”; J. Salmon, 
“Political Hoplites?”; A. J. Holladay, “Hoplites and Heresies”; and in various arti- 
cles collected by Victor Hanson, Hoplites. 


8, See Salmon’s cogent discussion in “Political Hoplites?” 


9. See P. Krentz, “Casualties in Hoplite Battles.” Victor Hanson provides a 
masterly account of actual hoplite combat in his The Western Way of War: 
Infantry Battle in Classical Greece. 
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3, In the colonial world and in Ionia, the. 
history of tyranny is complicated by relations hs a oe : 
i +, in the east—and so our discuss 
ers—Carthage in the west, Persia in s : 
fined to those cases where tyranny constituted a response to internal develop- 


ments. The best survey remains Andrewes’ The Greek Tyrants, usefully. 
supplemented by H. W. Pleket’s “The Archaic Tyrannis. 


10. See Murray, Early Greece, p. 13 


11. Aristotle, Politics 13 15b27-29. 

12. Aristotle, Politics 1305a22-26. 

13. Thomas More, Utopia, p. 23. 

14. Aristotle, Politics 1315b13-23. 

15. This is the interpretation offered by Andrewes, Greek Tyrants, p. 65. 


16. Alkaios’ embittered attacks on Pittakos are preserved in 
tius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 1.81. 

17. Aristotle, Politics 1285a30-b1. i 

18. Alkaios, frg. 129, in E. Lobel and D. Page, eds., Poetarum Lesbiorum 
Fragmenta. 


19, Herodotus II.82; Plato, Republic 565d. 
20. Aristotle, Politics 1310b12-17. 


21. Polykrates gained the tyranny of Samos in part because of a 
itary threats, as did Dionysios of Syracuse., For details on the former, see G. Ship : 


ley, A History of Samos. 





22. Both Snodgrass and Salmon incline to this view. 


23. See especially Andrewes, The Greek Tyrants, Murray, Early Greece, 
chapter 9; and Snodgrass, Archaic Greece, pp. 115ff. ; 


24. M. I. Finley, The Ancient Greeks, p. 29, 


3.Liii Sparta’s Perfection of the Warriors’ Guild 
L have relied heavily on Paul Cartledge, Sparta 


oe d Her Social Problems. M. I. Finley’s learned 


and Lakonia, and P. Oliva, Sparta an Socia! 
sociological piece, “Sparta and Spartan Society, 


his Economy and Society. 
2. Tyrtaios, frg. 4, in E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca. 
3. Tyrtaios, frg. 4. 
4, Terpander, frg. 4, in Anthologia Lyrica Graeca. 










Diogenes Laer: 


is a necessary read, reprinted in 
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5. Alkman, frgs. 10 and 100, in Anthologia Lyrica Graeca. 

6. Herodotus, I.65; Thucydides, 1.18. 

7. See W. G., Forrest, The Emergence of Greek Democracy, chapter S. 
8. Aristotle, Politics 1306b38-1307a3; Tyrtaios, frg. 8. 

9. Andrewes, The Greek Tyrants, p. 75. 


10. Here I follow Finley, “Sparta and Spartan Society,” in his Economy and 
Society. Also useful is Ehrenberg’s From Solon to Socrates, chapter 2. 


11. See Oliva, Sparta and Her Social Problem, for an overview of land tenure 
arrangements. In comparative terms, Spartan &/éroi were rather substantial, as the 
estimated size for the typical hoplite farm in Athens is between fifteen and twenty 
acres; see Alison Burford Cooper, “The Family Farm in Greece,” and V. N. 


Andreyev, “Some aspects of agrarian conditions in Attica in the fifth to the third 
centuries.” 


12. Pausanias, Guide to Greece IH.21.6. 

13. Xenophon, Hellenika TIl.3.6. 

14. Plutarch, Lycurgus 28. 

15. Thucydides IV.80; V.31. 

16. See R. T. Ridley, “The Economic Activities of the Perioikoi.” 
17. See Aristotle’s reflections, Politics 1265b32-a2. 


18. See, e.g., Herodotus VI.61, VIL.134; Xenophon, Hellenika V.3. A. J. 
Holladay’s “Spartan Austerity” provides an informative overview. 


19. See Henri Marrou’s learned discussion in A History of Education in 
Antiquity, chapter 2. 


20. Plutarch, Lycurgus 16. 


21. Marrou relates that in Thebes and Krete it was customary for a hoplite to 
offer his pederastic “beloved” a suit of armor along with other weaponry, A His- 
tory of Education in Antiquity, chapter 3. 


22. Xenophon, The Constitution of the Spartans 1.4, 
23. Plutarch, Lycurgus 15. 
24, Plutarch, Lycurgus 25. 


25. Ehrenberg’s From Solon to Socrates provides a cogent reading. 


26. See E. Rawson, The Spartan Tradition in European Thought. 
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j rom the poet Simonides; 
27. Sparta as ‘man tamer’ (damasimbroton) comes f p > 


quoted in Plutarch’s Agesilaus 1. : 
28. Herodotus 1.66. : 
29, Ste. Croix’s The Origins of the Peloponnesian War provides a discerning 


overview of Spartan foreign policy. 








30. Thucydides 1.19, 





3.Liv Toward Democracy in Athens 


1. In addition to the general surveys of the Archaic period oe ae 
dione see Philip Manville, The Origins of Citizenship in Ancient Athens, which: 
2 


also provides several instructive anthropological comparisons. 


2. Aristotle, The Athenian Constitution IIl.6. 





istori jew i jety, chapter II, secs 
3. See Weber’s historical overview in Economy and Society, chap , sec o 


tions 6 to 13 in particular, 


4. On this contentious subject, see the lucid discussion in Murray, Early 


Greece, pp. 223-26. 
5. Solon, frg. 1, verses 71-73, in Diehl’s Anthologia. 


lon affair: Herodotus V.71; 


6. There are slightly differing versions of the Ky care E a 


Thucydides 1.126; Aristotle, The Athenian Constitu 
Solon 12. 


7. Aristotle, The Athenian Constitution [1.1-2. 


i i penê is plousiois), (hê de pasa gê dia oligôn: 
8. Ibid., II.2 (edouleuon hoi penétes tots p iois), f oligor 
én); also V 1, ‘the many were enslaved to the few’ (tôn pollén douleuontOn tors 
; . 
oligois). 
9, Plutarch, Solon 2. 


10. Solon is quoted to that effect in Aristotle, The Athenian Constitution V3. 


11. On the social crisis in Athens, see Finley, “Land, Debt, and a ae of 
Property in Classical Athens,” reprinted in his Economy and Society, pera F 
aad Muriay Early Greece, chapter 11, who revives the earlier theory of Fustel ce 


Coulanges. 





12, Finley stresses the role of labor services in “Debt-bondage and the Prob- 


lem of Slavery,” Economy and Society, chapter ?. 


13. Solon, frg. 24. 





nstitution VII.3—-4. Solon’s classification 


14, Aristotle, The Athenian Co urely economie 


scheme is somewhat obscure, for the highest group is given a p 
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label, whereas the next two seem to be based on a military criterion: the hippeis 
constituting the cavalry, the zeugitai the hoplites whose shields were “yoked 
together” in the phalanx. The thêtes are essentially a residual category, presumably 
encompassing all the lower sections of the dêmos. How the nonagricultural sec- 
tors, such as craftsmen, were classified is not known, nor do our sources relate 
how census arrangements were carried out. An interesting example of social 
mobility is preserved by Aristotle, who cites verses inscribed on a statue dedicated 
to the gods in celebration of an individual’s rise from the ranks of the thêtes to the 
hippeis—quite a leap upwards (section VII.4). 


15. Aristotle, Politics 1274a16-24. 

16. Aristotle, The Athenian Constitution TX.1-2. 

17. Plutarch, Solon 19. 

18. Aristotle, The Athenian Constitution VIIL4-S. 

19. See Gagarin’s comprehensive Early Greek Law. 

20. Solon, frg. 3.30-39. 

21. Solon is quoted in Aristotle, The Athenian Constitution XIJI.1-2. 
22. Ibid., XI.2. 

23. Ibid., V.3; XIIS. 

24. See Aristotle’s review, The Athenian Constitution XII.4-5. 
25. Aristotle, Politics IV ix. 

26. Ibid., 1313b18-26. 

27. Ibid., 1314b39-1315a4. 

28. Herodotus V.94; VI.35. 

29, Ibid., V.66 (to dêmon pros-hetairizetai}. 

30. Ibid., V.77. 


31. The Kleisthenic reforms are discussed in Ehrenberg, From Solon to 


Socrates, chapter 4; Murray, Early Greece, chapter 15; and W, Forrest, The 
Emergence of Greek Democracy, chapters 8 and 9, Most detailed is David White- 
head, The Demes of Attica. 


32. Aristotle, Politics 1319b20-21. 
33. N. D. Fustel de Coulanges, The Ancient City, chapter IV, section vii.2. 


34. Aristotle, The Athenian Constitution XXI.3 (anamisgesthai to plêthos). 
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35. See the informative analysis of G. Vlastos, “Isonomia.” 


36. Herodotus V.90-96. 


3.11 Norms and Values: 
The Articulation of the Polis-Citizen Bond 


3.ILi Aristocratic Supremacy in the Early Archaic Age: 
Hereditary Virtue and the Agonal Ideal 


1. Among the more informative works are E. R. Dodds, The Greeks an 
and A. W, H. Adkins, Moral Val. 


the Irrational, W. Jaeger’s multivolume Paideia; 
ues and Political Behaviour in Ancient Greece. An excellent source book, featur: 
ing both literary and epigraphic materials, has been compiled by M. Crawford and: 


D. Whitehead, eds., Archaic and Classical Greece. 
2. For Homer as the “educator of Hellas,” sce Plato, Republic 606e. 


be found in J. Coldstream, “Hero Cults in the 


3, Extended discussions can 
“Tomb Cult and the ‘Greek Renaissance.’ ” 


Age of Homer,” and Jan Morris, 
e with. competence in Greek is. 


4. A technical philological analysis for thos 
for a general account, consult 


offered by D. A. Campbell, Greek Lyric Poetry; 
C. M. Bowra, Landmarks in Greek Literature, chapters 3 and 4. 


5. See G. Kirk, Homer and the Epic, chapters 19 and 20. 


6. A vast literature has grown up around the “literacy” question, first brought 
to prominence in Jack Goody’s Literacy in Traditional Societies. For details on the: 
Greek situation, see Rosalind Thomas’ Literacy and Orality in Ancient Greece. 


Homo Ludens. For a comprehensive treatment of the. 


7. Johan Huizinga, 
Greek case, accompanied by superb pictorials, see Michael Poliakoff’s Combat: 


Sports in the Ancient World. 

8. Odyssey VIIL.159. 

9. For an authoritative survey, see H. J. Marrou, 
Antiquity. l 
10. Aikman, frg. 100, in Diehl’s Anthologia Lyrica Graeca. For Ares and th 
Muses, see Pindar, Pythian Ode I. 


A History of Education in 


11, This central institution is examined in O. Murray, “The Symposium as: 
Social Organization,” and more comprehensively in his edited volume, Sympotica: 


12. Alkaios, frg. 363, in Lobel and Page, eds., Poetarum Lesbiorum Frag- 
menta, 


13. The best account remains Jacob Burckhardt, Griechische Kul- 
turgeschichte, vol. IV, chapter I, “Der koloniale und agonale Mensch.” 


14. Aristotle, Rhetoric 1 367a28-33. 
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3.Ilii The Démos in Dependency: 
Peasant Values and the Cry for Social Justice 


1. An excellent overview is provided by A. R. Burn, The World of Hesiod 
2. Hesiod, Works and Days 11-26. 
3. Odyssey VIII.523—-30 (translation by Richard Lattimore). 


= be FPE s celebration of combat is expressed in the style of “narrative real- 
sm,” whic provides graphic description of the physical and emotional di 
sions involved; see the illuminating remarks by Nietzsche in “Homer’s C aa 
The Portable Nietzsche. For comparative purposes, consult Marc ied fic 
nating account in Feudal Society, chapter XXII, “The Life of the Nobility.” ~ 


5. The key work on the cultu 
ral forms of peasant protest is 
a S 
Weapons of the Weak: Everyday Forms of Peasant Resistance. aiai 


6. Cited in Plutarch’s “Sayings of Spartans,” Moralia 223a. 
7. Hesiod, Works and Days 308-13. 


8. For a discussion of i i X: n 
other peasant virtues,” h dy b 
: l ,” see the excellent st 
Walter Donlan, The Aristocratic Ideal in Ancient Greece chapter 1 as 
; i 


9, This basic point of politi ; i , 
Politics 1318b4, point of political sociology was first registered by Aristotle, 


10. Hesiod, Works and Days 225-47; cf. Odyssey XTX.109-14. 
11. Hesiod, Theogony 201-2. 

12. Hesiod, Works and Days 252-53. 

13. Ibid., 276-80; 248-51. 

14, Ibid., 270-73. 


ieee . soe reas 1. The use of animal fables to convey oppositional social atti- 

oe DE ee sear pasa strata, beginning with the miscel- 
ed to the Greek slave Aesop (sixth century BC?) and 

exemplified in the Reynard the Fox tales of medi eae ak 

of medieval Europe and the Brer Rabbi 

stories which flourished under the regime of plantation slavery in the al 


3.ILiii The Rise of Hoplite Heroes 
and Codification of the Polis Ideal 


1. See Ste. Croi . ; 
115-16, 283, roix, The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World, pp. 


2. A penetrating account of the soci j 
_ 2. A peneti social psychological conse e 
tion discipline is offered by Weber, chapter X in From Max Weber, P 
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3, A comprehensive examination of “temperance” and its historical vicissi<.: 
tudes can be found in Helen North, Sophbrosyne. E 


4. The heavy hoplite shield alone weighed in at some sixteen pounds, and? 
with cuirass, greaves, helmet, massive spear and supplemental sword, the warriot 
fought with fifty to seventy pounds of armament. This helps explain the con-: 
spicuous presence of body servants who carried armor for their hoplite, and the : 
tendency to don equipment just prior to engagement. On these and related details, ° 
see Hanson, The Western Way of War, especially chapter 6, “The Burden of: 
Hoplite Arms and Armor.” 





5, P. Greenhalgh, “Patriotism in the Homeric World,” offers an astute and’ 
much-needed corrective on this issue. 


6. Tyrtaios, frg. 10.14, 18, and frg. 11.4-6, in Edmonds, Greek Elegy and 
Iambus, vol. I. : 


7. Tyrtaios, frg. 12.23-39; cf. Kallinos, frg. 1.18-20, in Edmonds. 
8. Tyrtaios, frg. 12.1-20. 


9, Hesiod, Works and Days 192. 


10. Solon, frg. 3.1-29, in Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, The rather 
pointed phrase regarding “malevolent men in associations dear to the unjust” is 
clear reference to the oligarchically minded hetaireiai or ‘political clubs’ which: 
served as centers of factional intrigue. i ese 


11. See J. Goldstein, “Solon’s Law for an Activist Citizenry.” 


12. For a wider discussion on the “moderation” theme, see Helen North, 
Sophrosyne. : 


13. Solon, frg. 24.18-20. 


14, Michael Gagarin’s Early Greek Law is particularly informative on the’ 
social context of law creation in the early Polis. z 


15. This and other relevant material is assembled and cogently examined in 
Victor Ehrenberg, “When did the Polis Rise?” For Argos specifically, see T. Kelly, 
A History of Argos. See also the important study by Snodgrass, Archaeology and 
the Rise of the Greek State. E 














16. See the sections on Thales, Solon, Chilon, Pittakos, Bias, Kleobulus; 
Periander, and Myson in Book 1 of Diogenes Laertius’ Lives of Eminent Philoso=: 
phers, which collects the various gnomic sayings and anecdotes of the Seven 


Sages. 











17. Archilochus, frg. 22; and Phokylides, frg. 12, both in Dieh!’s Anthologia. 
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3.ILiv Troubled Aristocrats, Confident Commoners, 
and the Contest for Status Honor and Self-Affirmation 


1. An excellent overview is provided by Donlan, The Aristocratic Ideal: see 
also P. A. L. Greenhalgh, “Aristoctacy and its Advocates in Archaic Greece.” 
Mannheim’s pioneering work is now available in a full English translation, Con- 
servatism: A Contribution to the Sociology of Knowledge. l ? 


2. M. L. West’s “The Life and Times of Theognis,” and Ronald Legon’s 
Megara provide two differing reconstructions of early Megarian social history. See 
also the interpretive and exegetical offerings in Theognis of Megara, edited b T J 
Figueira and G. Nagy. i A 


3. Theognis, Elegies 1109-12, in Edmonds, Greek Elegy and Iambus, vol. 1. 
4, Ibid., 1117-18; cf. 523-24. 

S. Ibid., 53-60. 

6. Ibid., 173-78; cf. 315 (many agathoi are poor). 

7. Ibid., 649-52; 669, 


8. The Spartan Aristodemus is quoted by Alkaios, frg. 101, in Lobel and 
Page, eds., Poetarum Lesborium Fragmenta. 


9. Theognis, Elegies 979-82, 382-83, 315-18, 149-50, 155. 

10. Ibid., 183-92. 

11, Ibid., 193-96. 

12. Ibid., 621-22. 

13. Here I follow Legon’s interpretation. 

14, Theognis, Elegies 947-48 (a state official?), 543 (a judge?), 147-48. 


15. Ibid., 69-72, 101-4, 113-14, 955-56; on the difficult indi 

> > ; ; y of finding trust- 
worthy comrades, 73-76, 77-78, 79-82, 87-92, 93-100, 415-16 641-46 
697-98, 851-52; on having been betrayed, 575-76, 811-14, 861. i j 


16. Ibid., 119-24; cf. 117-18, 963-64, 
17. Ibid., 61-65. 
18. Ibid., 1071-74. 


= 19, Ibid., 213-18. The “boneless one” is Hesiod’s phrase, Works and Days 


20. Aristotle, Politics 1304b35—40, 
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21. Theognis, Elegies 289-94. 


22. Alkaios, frg. 130, in Lobel and Page, eds., Poetarum Lesborium Frag- 
menta. 


23. Theognis, Elegies 1197-1202; cf. 825-32, 341-50. 

24. Aristotle, Politics 1302b31-1304b40, 1300a15-19. 

25. Theognis, Elegies 847-50. 

26. See the discussion in Murray, Early Greece, pp. 1996. 

27, Mimnermus, frg. 1, in Edmonds, Greek Elegy and lambus, vol. 1, 
28. Theognis, Elegies 973-78. 

29, Scholia 890, in Campbell, Greek Lyric Poetry. 

30. See Walter Donlan, “The Origins of Kalos Kagathos.” 


31. An informative overview is provided by P. Kidson, “The Figural Arts.” 
Comprehensive is J. Hurwit, The Art and Culture of Early Greece. 


32. M. Bowra, Landmarks in Greek Literature, p. 108. 


33. Pindar, Nemean Ode III.40-41; Olympian Ode 1X.100; Pythian Ode 
VIIL.44-45; Olympian Ode X.20-21; cf. Olympian Ode XIL13, Nemean Odes 
VI.8, XI.12, Isthmian Ode 1.13-14, and Pythian Ode X.20. 


34. Pindar, Pythian Ode VIL10ff.; cf. Olympian Ode IL.95ff. 
35. Pindar, Pythian Ode X.71-72; Nemean Ode 1X.49. — 


36. Fundamental is the work of Sir Kenneth Dover, Greek Homosexuality. 
See also G. Devereux, “Greek Pseudo-Homosexuality and the Greek Miracle”; J. 
Ungaretti, “Pederasty, Heroism and the Family in Ancient Greece”; and the same 
author’s informative review of Dover, “De-Moralizing Morality: Where Dover’s 


Greek Homosexuality Leaves Us.” Alvin Gouldner’s perceptive observations in 


Enter Plato, pp. 60-68, have not received the attention they deserve. On Sappho 
and “lesbianism,” see Dover’s discussion, pp. 171-84. 


37. Theognis, Elegies 19-38. 


38. On gender inequalities in ancient Greece, consult the essays in Sexual 
Asymmetry: Studies in Ancient Society, edited by J. Blok and P. Mason, A valu- 
able source book is Women’s Life in Greece and Rome, edited by M. Lefkowitz 
and M. Fant. Valuable pictorial evidence is offered in Claude Bérard, “The Order 
of Women.” 


39. See Kenneth Dover, “Classical Greek Attitudes to Sexual Behaviour.” 
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40. Aristotle, Politics 1325a5-6. It is worth noting that Hellenic standards of 
feminine beauty incorporated the laboring dimension noted by Aristotle, in that 
whiteness of skin—-an indicator of a leisured and segregated interior” exis- 
tence—was a prized attribute. 


41. Anakreon, frg. 359, in Campbell, Greek Lyric Poetry. 


42, Both Murray, Early Greece, and Donlan, The Aristocratic Ideal, are 
proponents of this thesis. i 


43. See Weber’s illuminating discussion of the peasant as the “carrier” of 
ancient Greek democracy, Economy and Society, chapter XVI, sections iv and v. 


44, Basic is T. Gallant’s Risk and Survival. 


45 . On the agrarian foundations of Greek religion see Nilsson, Greek Folk 
Religion. i 


46. Homeric Hymn XXX, “To Earth the Mother of All,” in H 
, i b . G. Evelyn- 
White, ed., Hesiod, the Homeric Hymns, and Homerica, Ei 


47. See the comprehensive treatment in A. Burford, Craftsmen in Greek and 
Roman Society. 


48. Karl Marx, Grundrisse, pp. 477, 494 (Martin Nicolaus translation). 


49, Plato, Republic 495de; Aristotle, Politics 1328b39-41; iti 
1278a21; Herodotus II.167, E 


50. The materials quoted are drawn from Burford’s Craftsmen. 

51, Homeric Hymn XX, “To Hephaistos.” 

52, Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound 109-11 and, more generally, 443-506. 
53. G. Kirk, The Nature of Greek Myths, pp. 136-44. 

54. Homeric Hymn XVIII, “To Hermes,” 13-15. 

55. Ibid., 116. 

56. Ibid., 170-71. 


57. Norman O. Brown, “The Homeric Hymn to Hermes,” in Hermes the 


Thief, pp. 66-89. 


58. Homeric Hymn XVII, “To Hermes,” 30-35. 
59. Ibid., 166-73. 

60. Ibid., 513-17. 

61. Plato, Cratylus 407e. 
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62. Brown, Hermes the Thief, p.87. 


63. Karl Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism, chapter 3, is the modern point of 
departure. 


64. William McNeill, The Rise of the West, p. 205. 


3.1Lv From Myth to Science, and the Occult: 
The Quest for Knowledge and Salvation 


j : k provides not only 
1. G. E. R. Lloyd, Early Greek Science, p. 8. Lloyd s work p ; ) 
the best introduction to this field, but also the most detailed. See also his Magic, 
Reason and Experience and The Revolutions of Wisdom. 


2. See Nietzsche’s brilliant analysis of the agonal dimension in his early Phi- 
losophy in the Tragic Age of the Greeks. 

3. I have discussed these issues at greater length in “Intellectuals and Religion 
in Ancient Greece.” . 

4. Xenophanes, frgs. 16, 15, 14, pp. 168-69, in The Presocratic Philosophers, 
edited and translated by G. Kirk, J. Raven, and M. Schofield. 

5. Xenophanes, frg. 11, p.168. 

6. Ibid., frgs. 23, 26 and 25, p. 168. 

7. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, and Burkert, Greek Religion, 


8. Mary Douglas, Purity and Danger. 

9, See now Walter Burkert, Ancient Mystery Cults. 

10. Theognis, Elegies 877-78; Anakreon, frg. 44, in Diehl’s Anthologia. 

11. See the judicious account in Walter Burkert, Lore and Science in Ancient 
Pythagoreanism. 


12. On the tyrants and popular religion, see Werner Jaeger, The Theology of 
the Ancient Greek Philosophers, pp. 57-58. 


13. See E. L. Minar, Jr., Early Pythagorean Politics in Practice and Theory; 
and more generally, T. J. Dunbabin, The Western Greeks. 
4. CLASSICAL GREECE 


4]. Slavery and the Material Foundations of Classical Civilization 


1. The introductory quote derives from Percy Bysshe Shelley, “A Discourse 
on the Manners of the Ancient Greeks Relative to the Subject of Love,” in Shel- 
ley’s Prose, edited by David Clark. The passage from Marx is on p. 479 of the 


Grundrisse. 
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2. Max Weber, Economy and Society, chapter XVI, and his Agrarian Soci- 
ology of Ancient Civilizations and General Economic History, 


3, As classically discussed in M. I, Finley, The Ancient Economy; see also C. 
Mossé, The Ancient World at Work. 


4, Karl Polanyi, The Livelihood of Man, p. 1. 
5. Aristotle, Politics 1257a32-35 (H. Rackham’s translation). 


6. Hermippos, Stevedores, frg. 63, quoted in J. K. Davies, Democracy and 
Classical Greece, pp. 110-11. 


7. On the pottery industry, see Burford, Craftsmen in Greek and Roman 
Society. 


8. See D. Whitehead, The Ideology of the Athenian Metic. 
9. Marc Bloch, French Rural History, p. 35. 
10. Hesiod, Works and Days 299-302. 


11. Most informative are Robin Osborne, Classical Landscape with Figures, 
and T, W. Gallant, Risk and Survival. 


12. Fundamental are Ste. Croix’s Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World 
and the collection in M. I. Finley’s Economy and Society. A valuable source book 
is Thomas Wiedemann’s Greek and Roman Slavery. 


13. M. I. Finley, Ancient Slavery and Modern Ideology. 
14. See Georges Duby, The Early Growth of the European Economy. 


15. M. I. Finley, “Debt-Bondage and the Problem of Slavery,” in Economy 
and Society. 


16. M. I. Finley, “Between Slavery and Freedom,” in his Economy and Soci- 
ety; and “The Emergence of a Slave Society,” chapter II in Ancient Slavery and 
Modern Ideology. 


17. See Thucydides VIII.40, and the materials in Wiedemann’s Greek and 
Roman Slavery, pp. 84-86. Most comprehensive is John Boardman and C. E. 
Vaphopoulou-Richardson, eds., Chios, 


18. Ellen Wood’s Peasant-Citizen and Slave is compromised by a failure to 
address all the varied evidence in favor of widespread ownership, apparently ani- 
mated by an idealistic disposition to distance or exculpate the citizen-peasantry 
from the inhumanities of chattel slavery. 


19, The “structural logic” of the situation can perhaps best be seen in com- 
parison with the phase of “primitive accumulation” in the genesis of capitalism. 
As Marx discerned and documented, the forcible expropriation of peasant pro- 
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4. The Persian Challenge: 


: ; i di- 
duction constitutes an essential precon i A : : 
ns of pro Military Triumph and Cultural Affirmation 


ducers from their own mea i 1 i 
tion for the emergence of both a mass market and its structural adjunct, a wagë 


labor system; see especially Capital, vol. 1, Part Vil. 














1. See J. M. Cook, The Greeks in Ionia and the East; M. |. Finley, Ancient 
Sicily to the Arab Conquest; most comprehensive is J. Boardman’s The Greeks 


P Pas rae bour?” reprinted: 
20. See Finley’s “Was Greek Civilization Based on Slave Labour p PERRA 


in his Economy and Society. 
2. Still the most detailed account is A. F. Olmstead’s History of the Persian 
Empire. J. M. Cook’s The Persian Empire provides a valuable scholarly update. 


3. Herodotus VI.19. 


21. These estimates for the servile populations of Athens, Boeotia, and a 5 
come from Ehrenberg’s The Greek State, pp. 32-39; for Korinth, see J. Sa ae 
Wealthy Corinth, p. 168. M. H. Hansen’s Demography and Democracy 1s the. 
most recent interpretation. 


22. As consultation with the source materials collected in Wiedemann’s 2 4. Ibid., VI.133. 


Greek and Roman Slavery readily confirms. i | 

23, On slavery in the Old South, see K. Stampp, The Peculiar ae E. 
Genovese, Roll, Jordan, Roll; and the more specialized offerings in The Slave 
Economies, vol, 1, edited by E. Genovese. 


5. Ibid., VIL61ff. 
6. Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire, p. 231. 


7. Thucydides 1.23. 


34. Ste. Croix’s The Class Struggle provides the most comprehensive treat- 8. Herodotus VI.32, VIII. 141-44, IX.90, IX.98, 


9. Ibid., VI.109. 


ment. 


25, Thucydides ViI.75; Theophrastus, Characters 25 A, 

10. The epitaph for the Megarian war dead is quoted in Legon’s Megara, 
p. 173. The second epitaph is by Simonides, frg. 127, in Edmonds’ Greek Elegy 
and Iambus, vol. Il. The third is preserved in Plutarch’s Moralia, 870a—71c. For a 
sampling of Simonides’ patriotic epitaph compositions, see frgs. 116-36 in 
Edmonds. f 


26. See Lacey, The Family in Classical Greece, p. 31. 


27. Xenophon, Poroi IV.15. 

28. On public slaves, see David Lewis, “Public Property in the City,” 
pp. 254-58. ; 

29, See the evidence assembled in Ste. Croix, The Class Struggle, pp. ae 
On the subject of slaves in agriculture more generally, see the judicions were ny 
Michael Jameson, “Agriculture and Slavery in Classical Athens. Also useful is 
Mossé, The Ancient World at Work, chapter 5. 


11. Pausanias, Guide to Greece 1.43.3. 
12. Herodotus VII.211. 
13. Hippocrates, treatise XVI.14-36. 


14. Aeschylus, Persians 241-42. 
15. Ibid., 591-97. 


30. Aristophanes, Ploutos, 5 17ff. 
31. Xenophon, Memorabilia 11.3.3. 
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1. Book One of the Politics is given over almost entirely to this theme; see 
especially 1252a1-6 and 1275a22-34. W. G. Runciman has coined the neologism 
“citizen-state” to capture the sociological fundamentals of the ancient Greek 


political experience; see his “Doomed to Extinction: The Polis as an Evolutionary 
Dead-End.” 


33. Ste. Croix examines the economics of “breeding” in The Class Struggle, 


pp. 231-41. 
34, Marx, Das Kapital, vol. Ill, chapter xlvii, pp. 841-42. 


i i lation); Das Kapital, vol, TG 
35, Marx, Grundrisse, p. 245 (M. Nicolaus transl ; í 
p. 806 (freien hiigerlicben kolonien) and p. 858 (freien Parzelleneigentums Ke 


2. The most detailed study remains V. Ehrenberg’s The Greek State; Weber’s 
stwirtschaftender Bauern als herrschende). 


comparative analysis in “The City,” chapter XVI in Economy and Society 
addresses the key sociological issues. 





36. Euripides, frg. 1019, in A. Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta: 
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3, On the linkage between military and political power, see Politics TV .ii.1-3, 
IV.x.9-11, VI.iv.3-6. 


4, Pseudo-Xenophon, Constitution of the Athenians 1.2-3. 


5. See J. K. Davies, “Athenian Citizenship: The Descent Group on mE Alter- ; 
natives,” and the fine study by P. Siewert, “The Ephebic Oath in Fifth- entury 
? ` 


Athens.” 


6. Despite its age, Fustel de Coulanges’ The Ancient City, Book II, chapter 
XII, provides a most useful overview. 


7. Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of Religious Life. 


8. W. K. Pritchett, The Greek State at War, vol. I, chapter 3, provides a 
detailed summary of the evidence pertaining to war booty. ot 


9. On the collective ownership of mines, see Herodotus III.57, hand One of 
the characters in Aristophanes’ Wasps 657-60, mentions in aint i ek 
sources of public revenue. See now the informative essay by Lucia Nix 
Simon Price, “The Size and Resources of Greek Cities. 


10. On military pay, see Pritchett, Greek State at War, vol. 1, chapter 1. = 
11. G. E. M. de Ste, Croix, “Political Pay Outside Athens.” 


12. M. L Finley, The Ancient Economy, p. 151. 


13. J. K. Davies, Athenian Propertied Families: 600-300 B.C., p. xvii. See alsó: 
Josiah Ober, Mass and Elite in Democratic Athens. 


14. Pseudo-Xenophon, Constitution of the Athenians 1.13. 


15. Aristotle, Politics 1304b20-1305a7 (the general account), 1305a1- 


(specific cases). 
16. Barrington Moore, Jr., Injustice, p. Al. 
17. Herodotus VIL104. 
18. Ehrenberg, The Greek State, pp. 77-80. 


“« 
19. For both Marx and Weber, the historical appearance of eect f 
labor,” i.e., labor freed from various customary and status pepi = i 
seated from the means of self-maintenance, is a structural precondition for the.t s 


of capitalism. 7 


20. See the discussion in Kenneth Dover, Greek Popular Morality, p. 288i 
21. Simonides, frg. 53, in Edmonds, Greek Elegy and Iambus, vol. Il. . 


22. Herodotus VI.27; Pausanias V1.9. 
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23. This is Plato’s characterization, Republic 376e. 


24. Traditional Greek educational practices are reviewed in Plato’s Protago- 


ras 32Sdff. 
25. Simonides, frg. 542, in Campbell’s Greek Lyric Poetry. 
26, Simonides, frg, 93, in Edmonds’ Greek Elegy and lambus, vol. I. 
27. Simonides, frgs. 121D and 122D, in Campbell’s Greek Lyric Poetry. 


28. The paradigmatic case is the famous funeral oration of Pericles, as rep- 
resented in Thucydides II.35—46. For an analytically insightful overview of the 
“cultural landscape” of public space within the Polis, see Tonio Hélscher’s “The 
City of Athens: Space, Symbol, Structure.” 


29. See H, C. Baldry, The Greek Tragic Theatre, for a concise overview. 


30. J. K. Davies, Democracy and Classical Greece, p. 17. For a thoughtful 
analysis of the plays with reference to their social and political context, see S. 
Goldhill, Reading Greek Tragedy. 


31, Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes 14-20. 
32. Ibid., 477-79. . 


33. Aeschylus, Suppliants 365-69. 

34, Ibid., 369-75, 397-99, 

35. Ibid., 604, 948-49, 699, 

36. Aeschylus, Eumenides 517-25. 

37. Ibid., 430 (Richard Lattimore’s translation). 
38. Ibid., 690-702. 


39. See Adkins, Moral Values and Political Behaviour in Ancient Greece, 
pp. 90-93. 


40. Aeschylus, Eumenides 858-66. 

41. Sophocles, Antigone 182-83, 368-75, 661-77. 
42. Ibid., 450-57, 

43. Ibid., 707-11, 723. 

44. See G. Zuntz, The Political Plays of Euripides. 
45. Euripides, Suppliants 399-407, 


46. Ibid., 429-41; the quoted phrase is in fact the very formula used to open 
each meeting of the Athenian assembly. 
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4.IV The Sophists and Sokrates: 
Critical Rationalism and the Revaluation of Conventional Morality 


1. An excellent overview is provided by G. B. Kerferd, The Sophistic Move- : 
ment; also useful is W. K. C. Guthrie, The Sophists. 


2. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, chapter 6. 


3. Karl Mannheim’s cursory attempt to trace Sophism to a purported clash 
between the mythical thought patterns of a declining nobility and the analytical 
disposition of a rising urban artisanate is, I regret to report, quite wild and 
unfounded; see Ideology and Utopia, pp. 9-10. 


4, “There’s no long-haired noble who hasn’t been buggered” was the stan- 
dard view in Attik comedy. Quoted in Donlan, The Aristocratic Ideal, p.,80. 


5. Kerferd, The Sophistic Movement, p. 17. 

6. Plato, Gorgias 452de, 

7, Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity, p. 80. 
8. Protagoras, quoted in Diogenes Laertius, [X.51. 

9, Plato, Theatetus 152a6-9. 

10. Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 1.32. 
11. Plato, Theatetus 172a1-5, 167c4-S. 

12. Plato, Protagoras 319a—27e. 

13. Kerferd, The Sophistic Movement, p. 144. 


14. Antiphon’s doctrine of physis is quoted and discussed in Adkins, Moral ; 
Values and Political Behaviour, p. 107ff. Cf. Thucydides VIII.68; Aristotle, | 
Eudemian Ethics 1232b7-10. 


15. Plato, Republic 338c, 338e, 358cd. 

16. Plato, Protagoras 359b. 

17. Plato, Gorgias 483cd. 

18. Ibid., 491e-92c. 

19. Ibid., 492e. 

20. Protagoras, quoted in Diogenes Laertius, IX.51-52. 


21. See Jaeger, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, pp. 179-80; 
and Burkert, Greek Religion, pp. 313-15. 


22. Kritias, quoted in Sextus Empiricus, Against the Physicists, 1.54ff. 
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23. For Homer’s representation of the afterli 7 
rlife, see Hiad III.278ff., 
XIX.259ff.; Odyssey X1.575-600. For Aeschylus, Cuminides 267ff., 339-40, 


24. Pausanias X.28-32. 
25, Plato, Protagoras 318e-19a. 


26. In addition to Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, see Kerferd, The 
Sophistic Movement, pp. 19-27, 


27. The antisophist legislation is quoted in Plutarch, Pericles 32. 


28. Euripides, Hecuba 488-91; 799-801; Iphigeneia at Aulus 1034-35. 


29. Euripides, Heliades, frg. 70; Trojan Women 885-87; Bellerophon, frg. 


A influence of Prodicus is likely in Bacchae 272ff., and in Suppliants 


30. Euripides, Ton 448-49, 440-43, 1312-19; Mad Hercules 1340-46, See 


also the account of the public reaction to a perf pete 
Plutarch’s Moralia 756be. performance of the Melanippe in 


31. Sophocles is quoted in Aristotle’s Poetics XX. Nietzsche’s assessment of 
Euripidean dramaturgy is offered in The Birth of Tragedy. 


32. An excellent sur vey on the le cy of G eek trage y y . ' 
ga t k 
E g d: 15 pro vided b T G 


33. Euripides, Phoenician Women 499-502, 504-10. 
34. Euripides, Cyclops 316-41. 

35, Euripides, Bellerophon, frg. 286.1~12. 

36. Euripides, Hippolytus 612; Aeolus, frg. 19, 

37. Bowra, Landmarks in Greek Literature, p. 192. 


38. Dover, Greek Popular Morality, makes excellent use of this insight, as 


does Victor Ehrenberg, The People of Aristophanes: A Sociology of Old Attic 
Comedy. 


39. Aristophanes, Frogs 1008-9, 
40. Ibid., 1014-17. 

41. Ibid., 954~57. 

42. Aristophanes, Clouds 112-18. 
43. Ibid., 225-31. 

44, Ibid., 365, 399-402. 
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45. Ibid., 1009-22. An informative account of Hellenic conceptions of phys- : : 


ical beauty is offered in Dover, Greek Homosexuality, pp. 69-81. 
46. Aristophanes, Clouds 1071-78. 
47, Ibid., 1421-24, 1427-29. 
48. Ibid., 1476-77. 


49. The literature on Sokrates is too vast for comment, but for a balanced `- 
overview with an excellent bibliography, W. K. C. Guthrie’s A History of Greek .. 





Philosophy, vol. II, is a good place to start, Further specifics and controversies 





can be found in the collection edited by Gregory Vlastos, The Philosophy of. 


Socrates. 
50. A. E. Taylor, Socrates, pp. 37-45. 
51. Plato, Apology 22ed. 


52. Demetrius’ biographical study is briefly mentioned in Plutarch’s Aristides 








physics 1078b, 987b1~-6, 1086a37-bS. 


See also Aristotle’s comments in the Eudemian Ethics 1216b3-8. 


1.9.5. 
56. Plato, Phaedo 69b. 
57. Plato, Gorgias 527e. l 
58. See Adkins, Moral Values and Political Behaviour, pp. 106-19. 


59, A comprehensive recent treatment is David Clark’s Toward the Soul. 


Ancient Pythagoreanism. 
61. Xenophon, Memorabilia IV.3.14. 
62. Plato, Meno 88cff. 





63, Plato, Apology 29d. 


and Euripides over this matter, consult the latter’s Medea 1078ff., and Hippoly- 
tus 308ff. 


, 








53. See Aristotle’s assessment of Sokrates’ contributions to philosophy, Meta- E 


54, The virtue-knowledge equation is found most prominently in the fol- ` 
lowing Platonic dialogues: Protagoras 361ac, Gorgias 460b, and Meno 87cff. : 


55. Plato, Euthydemus 281e and Phaedo 69ac; Xenophon, Memorabilia : 





60. On Pythagorean and Orphic dualism, see Burkert, Lore and Science in. 


64. Plato, Protagoras 345e. On the famous “dialogue” between Sokrates: 
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65. Plato, Protagoras 351bff. 


66. Alban Winspear, The Genesis of Plato’s Thought, p. 107; Ellen and Neal 
Wood, Class Ideology and Ancient Political Theory, chapter 3. 


67. Nietzsche, Twilight of the Idols, section 7. 
68. Plato, Apology 30ab. 


69, Sokrates’ objections to the lot mechanism are related in Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric 1393b. 


70, Xenophon, Memorabilia II.6. 
71. Plato, Gorgias 521de, 464bff, 
72. Ibid., 513e. 

73. Ibid., 521de, 


74, Sokrates gives an account of his conflicts with politicians of both stripes 
in Plato’s Apology 32be. Critics have not been overly impressed, however, for 
while accepting that Sokrates refused to comply with the oligarchs’ order to arrest 
Leon of Salamis, they observe that he did nothing to try and warn the victim 
and made no effort to join the opposition to the tyrannical junta. 


75. Xenophon relates that Kritias had developed a strong antipathy for 
Sokrates following a personal rebuke by the sage for pederastic excesses, Memo- 
rabilia 1.2.29-38. 


76. Ibid., IIL.7. 
77. Plato, Gorgias 515a-19d, 
78. Aristophanes, Birds 1281-84. 


79. See the discussion in M. Montuori, Socrates: Physiology of a Myth, 
pp. 190-91. 


80. Plato tries to explain why the philosopher has little chance of improving 
or taming the “Alcibiades” type in Republic 491a-9Sc. 


81. Plato, Crito 46b. 
82. Ibid., 49a, 49c. 
83. Ibid., SOab. 

84. Ibid., 50e-51b. 
85. Ibid., 52d. 

86. Ibid., 53c. 
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87, Consult the excellent survey edited by H. Spiegelberg, The Socratic 
Enigma, which traces the image of Sokrates from antiquity to the present among .;:: 
the leading intellectuals of Western civilization. 


4.V Democratic Imperialism 
and the Expansion of Athenian Power 


1. Thucydides 1.23; the Pentekontaetia is covered in 1.89-118. 


2. My account in this section relies heavily on the outstanding work of schol- 
arship by Russell Meiggs, The Athenian Empire. i 


3. For a discussion of the much debated formal organizational structure of 
the Delian League, see Ste. Croix, The Origins of the Peloponnesian War, 


pp. 298-307. 
4. Thucydides, I.99. 
5. Ibid., 1.98. 
6. For the details, consult Meiggs, The Athenian Empire. 


7. Pseudo-Xenophon, Constitution of the Athenians 1.14. The “useful-:’ 
ness” of the chrestoi refers to the historical fact that their greater wealth had. 
enabled them to best serve the Polis in war and peace, i.e., by outfitting them- ; 
selves in the costly hoplite panoply and by devoting their leisure time to civic... 


affairs. 
8. Ibid., T1.10-11. 
9, Ste. Croix, “The Character of the Athenian Empire.” 


10, Pseudo-Xenophon, Constitution of the Athenians I.2. 





11. Thucydides 11.13; Arrian, Anabasis of Alexander V11.1.27; Aristophanes, - 
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33. Ibid., 36. 
34. Demosthenes, Ox the False Embassy 192~94, 196-98, 305-9. 


35. Demothenes quotes from Eubulus’ alarmist speech in On the False 
Embassy 291, 


36. Demosthenes, Second Philippic 25. 
37. Demosthenes, On the Chersonese 41-42, 46, 52-53, 59. 


38. E. Marsden, Greek and Roman Artillery, provides a definitive treatment. 
A concise account of Philip’s siege apparatus is offered by Hammond and Griffith, 
Macedonia, pp. 444-49. J. Warry’s Warfare in the Classical World combines 
descriptive analysis with numerous invaluable illustrations of weaponry, battle for- 
mations, and the like. 


39, Demosthenes, On the Crown 102ff., provides the details on this form of 
corruption; see also his forensic speech, XXI.155. 


40, Demosthenes, Ox the Crown 107-8 and forensic speech XLVIL20ff., 
recount how the spread of corruption has led to failures in proper provisioning, 
inadequate readiness, and other grave military deficiencies. 


41. Philip’s dispensations over the defeated Greeks are fully examined in C. 
Roebuck, “The Settlements of Philip II in 338 B.C.” See also Hammond and Grif- 
fith, Macedonia, pp. 604-46. 


42. Hyperides, frg. 18B, number 3, in Minor Attic Orators, vol. II, edited by 
J. O. Burt; Lycurgus, Against Leocrates 41. 


43. Demades, On the Twelve Years 13. 


44. Aristotle’s role in the boundary rectifications affair is discussed by Roe- 
buck, “The Settlements of Philip II,” pp. 217-18, and by Hammond and Griffith, 
Macedonia, pp. 617-18. 


45. Philip’s so-called League of Korinth (a modern designation) is fully exam- 
ined in Hammond and Griffith, Macedonia, pp. 623-46. 


46. The treaty inscription is presented in a most useful source book edited 
and translated by Philip Harding, From the End of the Peloponnesian War to the 
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Battle of Issus, entry 99. Other aspects of the treaty are mentioned in Pseudo- i: 


Demosthenes, Fourth Philippic 15-16, a work usually attributed to Hyperides, 
Demosthenes’ war-party colleague. 


47. Hyperides, Against Philippides frgs. 10, 15B, and passage 10, 


48, Lycurgus, Against Leocrates 46-52; the grave-stone epigram is entry 98 


in Harding’s source book. 
49, Demosthenes, Funeral Speech 23-24. 
5.VI Aristotle’s Social Philosophy and the Sociology of Power 


1, The story of Hermias is fully recounted in D. E, W. Wormell, “The Liter- 
ary Tradition concerning Hermias of Atarneus.” 


2. See Ingemar Düring, Aristotle in the Ancient Biographical Tradition. 
3, Plato, Sixth Letter 322c-23d. 


4, Düring, Aristotle, Part Il, section IV. 


5. See Hammond and Griffith, A History of Macedonia, vol. Il, pp. 518-22. ` 


Anton-Herman Chroust, Aristotle, chapter XII, “Aristotle, Athens and the For- 


eign Policy of Macedonia,” is wildly speculative in most instances but astute on ` 


the subject of Mentor. 


6. Diogenes Laertius, Lives V.6; for Aristotle’s “Hymn to Virtue” in honor of 


Hermias, see V.7-8. 


7. For the range of Aristotle’s synoptic scholarshi and science, see the listed © 
B ynop P 


titles of his works in Diogenes Laertius, Lives V.22-27. 
8. See especially Eudemian Ethics 1217b20 and Politics 1278b30-35. 
9, Werner Jaeger, Aristoteles: Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Entwick- 


lung. John 


the past few decades. 


10. Regarding Aristotle’s lost dialogues, I. Düring and G. E. L. Owen, eds., 


Aristotle and Plato in Mid-Fourth Century. 


11. Aristotle, Protrepticus frgs. 46, 47, and 49, in Ingemar Düring, Der Pro- : 


treptikos des Aristoteles. 
12. Ibid., frgs. 106-7, 105, 50, 49, 48. 
13. See Aristotle’s discussion in Metaphysics 1.6. 


14, Aristotle, Categories V. 


15. Aristotle, Metaphysics 991a8-14, 991a20-23, 987b10-14, 992a25-30. 


Rist’s The Mind of Aristotle follows up on the developmental theme, 
building on the more specialized philosophical and philological contributions of | 
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16. Ibid., 990b2-4. 
17. Ibid., 1003a5ff. 


18. The complexities of Aristotle’s theolo i 
gy cannot b dh 
Walter Burkert, Greek Religion, chapter VII.3.4. i 


19. See Metaphysics V.2, IX, and Physics I. 
20. Metaphysics VIL7. 
21. Physics 11.8. 


22. For an overview of Aristotle’s achievements in the natural sciences, see 
Lloyd, Early Greek Science, chaper 8. 


23. The tangled history of the Aristotelean corpus is di i 
‘pus is discussed in Ll 
Aristotle: The Growth and Structure of His Thought. oe 


24. Nicomachean Ethics X.ix; cf. especially 1095a6-7, 
25. Politics 1253a1-7. 
26. Nicomachean Ethics 1094a1-3. 
27. Ibid., 1094223, 
| 28. Ibid., 1095a6-7, 1094b8-12. 
29. Ibid., 1095a18-21. 
30. Ibid., Ivii. 
31. Ibid., 1097b25. 
32, Ibid., 1098a7-20. 
33, Ibid., L.xiii. 
34, Ibid., IL. 
35. Ibid., Ilii, vi. 
36. See Eudemian Ethics Ilii. 
37. Nicomachean Ethics 1144b17ff., 1145a2-6. 
38. Ibid., 1104b8-1105a13. 
39. Ibid., 1153b25ff, 
40. Ibid., 1176a24-29, 1176a3-5. 
41. Ibid., 1177a12~18. 
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42. Ibid., 1177b27-32. 
43. Ibid., 1178a5-9. 
44, Ibid., 1178a9-10. 
4S. Ibid., 1178b7-33. 


46. See the collection in Articles on Aristotle, vol. 2, edited by J. Barnes, M. 
Schofield, and R. Sorabji. 


47. Nicomachean Ethics 1178bS-7. 

48. See Aristotle, De Anima (‘On the Soul’). 
49. Nicomachean Ethics 1097b8-12. 

50. Politics 1252a1-8. 

51. Ibid., 1252a24-35. 

52. Ibid., 1252b30-1253a5. 

53. Physics 361a13-15. 

54. Politics 1253b33. 


55. Ibid., 1254b21-23. Note that Aristotle does not examine the actual pro- 
ductive services provided by these “animate tools,” nor does he attend to the 
differences between male and female slaves—his analysis remains highly abstract, 
“distant” from realities that were undoubtedly too uncomfortable for detailed 


scrutiny and commentary. 
56. Ibid., 1254a22-24. 


57. Ibid., 1254b28-34. Aristotle subsequently states that the slave lacks to 
bouleutikon, ‘the deliberative faculty’ of the freeman, 1260a11-14. 


58. Ibid., 1254b34-1255a3. 
59. Ibid., 1252b8-9, 1285a20-23. | 


60. Ibid., Liii. See the penetrating account offered by M. I. Finley, “Aristotle 
and Economic Analysis,” chapter II in Studies in Ancient Society. 


61. Karl Marx, Capital, vol. I, p. 85; cf. pp. 59-60, 152. For an insightful 
exegesis, see Castoriadis, “Value, Equality, Justice, Politics: From Marx to Aris- 
totle and from Aristotle to Ourselves,” Crossroads in the Labyrinth, pp. 260-339. 


62. Politics 1258b1-3. 
63, Ibid., 1258a8-14. 
64. Ibid., H.i. 
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65. Ibid., 1263b15-23. 

66. Ibid., 1266b29-32, 1267b1-2. l 

67. Ibid., 1266b38-1267a5, 1267b5-9, cf. 1318b33-8, 1319a2—4. 
68. Ibid., 1277a25-28. 

69. Ibid., HLiv. 

70. Ibid., IV.iii. 

71. Ibid., 1279b16ff., 1290a30ff. 

72. Ibid., 1295b1-24. 


73. Ibid., 1296a23-37, 1296b1-3; cf. the political oath that Aristotle records 
at 1310a9-1 1, whereby oligarchs in a number of poleis swear to the following: “I 
will be ill-disposed towards the démos and plan whatever evil I can against them.” 


74. Ibid., 1323b40-1324a2. 


l 75. Ibid., 1327b24-33. Some scholars see in the last line a possible connec- 
tion with the expansionist vision of Alexander. 


76. Ibid., 1326b30-33. 


77. Ibid., 1328a23-25; see also 1333a21-23, “the inferior exists for the 
sake of the superior.” 


78. Ibid., 1328b33ff. 
79. Ibid., 1256b23ff.; cf. 1255b37-38. 


80, Richard McKeon, ed., “Introduction,” The Basic Works of Aristotle, 
p. Xv. í 


i 81. Ellen and Neal Wood, Class Ideology and Ancient Political Theory, p. 


À 82, See the discussion by John Rist, “Aristotle: The Value of Man and the 
Origin of Morality.” 


83. Nicomachean Ethics 1094b8--12, cf. 1099b30-33. 
84, Ibid., 1129a31~1130a15; Rhetoric 1366b3~4, 1366b34-1367a1. 


85. Politics 1337a28-32; Nicomachean Ethics 1169a18~22, 1115a30-32; cf. 
the remark that suicide is “an injustice against the Polis,” 1138a9-14. 


86. Nicomachean Ethics 1103b2-7, 1099b30-33. 
87. Politics 1253b33-1254a1. 
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88. Nicomachean Ethics 1095b14-17, 1095b19-21, 1180a10-13, 
1179b11-15; Politics 1267b4—6, 1319b32-322, 1317b12. 


89, Aristophanes, Frogs 738. It is true that in Rhetoric 11.16, Aristotle notes 
that the “wellborn” are not typically individuals of “noble character and indeed 
contends that the majority of them turn out “worthless” or “paltry. All the 
more surprising, then, that these assessments make no appearence in the major 
treatises on ethics and politics, 


90. Nicomachean Ethics 1160b20-21. 
91. The Athenian Constitution XL. 
92, Politics 1317b12. 


93. Aristotle delivers a scathing indictment of the neoplousioi, the ‘new rich’, 
in Rhetoric 11.16. 


94, Politics 1318b28ff.; note that Aristotle frequently credits the démos with 
superiority in collective adjudication—a point pursued in Irving M. Zeitlin’s 
Plato’s Vision. 


95, For a comprehensive listing of conventionally esteemed goods, see 
Rhetoric Lv. 


ee ee , i 
96. See, for example, the assessments in Cicero's Tusculan Disputations. 


97, Nicomachean Ethics 1099a31ff., 1101a14~-18; Politics 1332aff., 
1323b40ff. 


98, Nicomachean Ethics 1153bff. 


99. Ibid., 1122b27ff.; Eudemian Ethics 123 1b28ff. An excellent discussion 
on this is provided by Alasdair MacIntyre, A Short History of Ethics, chapter 7, 
where it is noted that Aristotle’s account of the virtues “treats upper-class Greek 
life as normative,” p. 67. 


100. Nicomachean Ethics 1125a11-13, 1124a25-27; Eudemian Ethics 
4232a19ff., especially 1232a40-b14. 


101. Eudemian Ethics 1249a7-13. 

102. Nicomachean Ethics 1179b4-18. 

103. Politics 1260a11-14. 

104. Ibid., 1255b2-S; cf. 1283a35-38. 

105. Nicomachean Ethics 1103b23-25; qualified at Politics 13 16aff, 
106. Dover, Greek Popular Morality, provides a comprehensive account, 


107. This is the stated opinion of N. G. L. Hammond and G. T. Griffith, A 
History of Macedonia, vol. 2, p. 638. 
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108, Nicomachean Ethics 1160a36-37; Politics 1289a39-b1. 
109. Demosthenes, Second Philippic 25. 


110. Politics 1310b40-1311a1, 1310b8-12; Nicomachean Ethics 
1161a10-14. 


111. The best study in this regard, though one-sided in certain critical 
respects, remains Hans Kelsen, “The Philosophy of Aristotle and the Hellenic- 
‘Macedonian Policy.” P, A. Vander Waerdt, “Kingship and Philosophy in Aristo- 
tle’s Best Regime,” tries to offer a self-contained philosophical interpretation, 
heavily Straussian. 


112. Politics Il.viii. 
113. Ibid., 1284b29~34. 
114. Ibid., 1288a1-3. 


115, Ibid., 1287a29-34, It is likely that Aristotle’s divided discussion on 
monarchy reflects something of his own ambivalent social position: born in a 
small Greek polis, Stagira, that was subsequently obliterated by his principal 
patron, the king of Macedon, Aristotle throughout his life continued to move 
back and forth between the civic world of the Polis and the company of aspiring 
dynasts and imperators. 


116. Ibid., 1288a15-19. 
117. Ibid., 1287b39, 1288b22-28. 
118. Ibid., 1255b38—-40, 1256b23-27. 
5.VIL Diogenes and Cynic Antinomianism 


1. Athenaeus, The Deipnosophists $44f-54S5a. Equally revealing is the account 
preserved in the fragments of Teles, 103-119, who reports that a young student of 
the Academy and Lyceum, one Metrocles of Maroneia, eventually could not keep up 
with the sumptuous life-style demands and so transferred his loyalty to Krates the 
Cynic: “For in the former case he had to have shoes, . , . then a cloak, a following of 
slaves, and a grand house; for the common table (sysstia) he had to see that the 
breads were pure, the delicacies above the ordinary, the wine sweet, the entertain- 
ment appropriate, so that here there was much expense. For among them such a way 
of life was judged to be ‘liberal.’” Cf. Diogenes Laertius, Lives V1.94—-96. 


2. The best general account is Donald Dudley, A History of Cynicism; see 
also G. J. D. Aalders, Political Thought in Hellenistic Times. 


3. Dio Chrysostom, Orations VI.30-34, 


4, Maximus Tyrius is quoted in Arthur Lovejoy and George Boas, Primi- 
tivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity, pp. 146-51. 
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5, Dio Chrysostom, Orations VI.25-26. 


6. Several of the more notorious of Diogenes’ actions and precepts are 
; cel tay ia 
recorded in Diogenes Laertius, Lives VJ.20-82; his “cosmopolitanism” is cited at 
VI163. 


7. Lovejoy and Boas, Primitivism, p. 7. 

8. Dio Chrysostom, Orations X.16, IV.21-23., 
9, Ibid., Orations X.29-30. 

10. Diogenes Laertius, Lives 1V.26. 

11. Ibid., VL69. 

12. Ibid., VI.35, 

13. Ibid., VI.83. 

14. Plutarch, Moralia 226e. 

15. Diogenes Laertius, Lives VI.8S. 

16, Ibid., VI.92; cf. Maximus Tyrius, Dissertation XXXVI, 
17. Diogenes Laertius, Lives VI.96-97. 

18. Ibid., VI.78. 


19. See M. I. Finley’s stimulating account, “Diogenes the Cynic,” in his 
Aspects of Antiquity. 


20, Lovejoy and Boas, Primitivism, p. 123. 
6. THE HELLENISTIC AGE 


6.1 Alexander and the Graeco-Macedonian Conquest of the East 


1. Alexander’s life and career have been subject to endless study and con- 
siderable divergences in interpretation, Among the best recent works are Peter 
Green, Alexander of Macedon, and Robin Lane Fox, Alexander the Great. A 
review of the major issues and controversies is provided in Alexander the Great: 
The Main Problems, edited by G. T. Griffith. E. Badian provides a critical assess- 
ment of existing scholarship in his review article, “Alexander the Great. An 
excellent source book for literary and epigraphic materials is M. M. Austin, The 
Hellenistic World from Alexander to the Roman Conquest. 


2. The Theban affair is recounted in Arrian, Anabasis of Alexander 1.7-9, 
and Diodorus Siculus, Universal History XVII.1-16. 


3. Diodorus XVIL9; Arrian, Anabasis 1.7-10. 
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4. Fox’s narrative, Alexander the Great, is particularly lucid. 


5. On the unreliability of the Greeks and Alexander’s recognition of that 
fact, see Arrian, Anabasis 1.18.8-9, 1.20, along with Diodorus XVII.31. 


6. A. T. Olmstead’s classic work, History of the Persian Empire, remains the 
most comprehensive treatment, 


7. Arrian, Anabasis 1,18.1-2. Alexander’s policies towards the Greeks of 


Asia Minor is cogently analyzed by E. Badian, “Alexander the Great and the 
Greeks of Asia.” 


8. On the controversial subject of Alexander’s claims to divinity, see E. 
Badian, “The deification of Alexander the Great.” 


9. Fox, Alexander the Great, chapter twenty-nine. 


10. A succinct survey of the major interpretations, ancient and modern, is 
contained in The Impact of Alexander, edited by Eugene Borza. 


11. See Fox, Alexander the Great, chapter nineteen. 


12. For Alexander’s policy of cooperation with the Persians, see Borza, ed., 
The Impact of Alexander, chapters 5, 6, and 8. 


13. Arrian, Anabasis VIL.4.4-8, VII.12.1-3. 
14. Ibid., VII.11.5-9. 


15. Alexander’s growing autocracy is perceptively examined in Green, 
Alexander of Macedon, chapters 7 through 10. 


16. For Aristotle and Alexander, see Green, Alexander of Macedon, pp. 
52-63. 


17. Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 132-34. 


6.11 Wars of the Successors and the 
Consolidation of Imperial Patrimonialism 


1. The geopolitical turmoil following Alexander’s death is the subject of sev- 
eral distinguished studies: Max Cary, A History of the Greek World from 323 to 
146 B.C; C. B. Welles, Alexander and the Hellenistic World; M. Rostovtzeff, 
Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, 3 vols. and F. W. Wal- 
bank, The Hellenistic World. A judgmental treatment, mixing genuine insight 
with occasional strained efforts to establish contemporary parallels, is offered by 
Peter Green’s synoptic Alexander to Actium. 


2. Diodorus’ Universal History, books XVII to XX, provides the major nar- 
rative account from Alexander's passing to the battle of Ipsus in 301 BC. 


3. The rebellion of the Greeks in Bactria is recounted in Diodorus XVIUI_.4-8. | 
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4, On the class divisions within Athens and the attending difficulties in sus-  _ 
taining the war effort, Diodorus XVIII.8-18; cf. Plutarch, Phocion 23-29. The 
masterly study by F, S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, remains basic for this period; 
C. Mossé, Athens in Decline, is the best recent work. 


5, Diodorus, XVIIL.17. 
6. Ibid., XVIILSS. 
7. Ibid., XVIIL 1-3. 


8. Edouard Will provides a lucid survey of these struggles in “The Succession 
to Alexander.” 


9, Diodorus, XIX.61. 
10. See G. T. Griffith, The Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World, p. 55. 








11. On patrimonialism as a form of social organization, see Max Weber, 
Economy and Society, chapters XII and XMI. 


12. On the royal ‘Friends’ as an institution, see the excellent account by G. 
Herman, “The ‘Friends’ of the Early Hellenistic Rulers: Servants or Officials?” 


13. On the Hellenistic bureaucracies, see Michael Avi-Yonah, Hellenism 
and the East, chapters 6 and 7; P. Green, Alexander to Actium, chapter 12; and 
Alan Samuel, From Athens to Alexandria. 


14, The military systems of the successors are surveyed in Yvon Garlan, 
“War and Siegecraft”; M. M. Austin, “Hellenistic Kings, War, and the Econ- 
omy”; and G. T. Griffith, Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World, 


15. Rostovtzeff’s monumental Social and Economic History remains the ` 
basic work. Heinz Kreissig, “Landed Property in the ‘Hellenistic’ Orient,” offers ` 
an interpretation that draws on the “Asiatic mode of production” concept; cf. the 
important qualifying remarks of G. E. M. de Ste. Croix, The Class Struggle, pp. ` 
150-58. 


16. See Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History, chapter VIII, and Peter. ` 
Green, Alexander to Actium, chapter 19. Most comprehensive is Paul McKechnie, . 
Outsiders in the Greek Cities in the Fourth Century Bc. 


17. For detailed overviews, consult Eric Turner, “Ptolemaic Egypt,” and : 
Domenico Musti, “Syria and the East.” Cf. Walbank, The Hellenistic World, 
p. 65. ne 


18. A comprehensive treatment is offered by A. M. H. Jones, The Greek: 
City from Alexander to Justinian; see also Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic His- 
tory, chapter VII. 


19, The connection between civic factionalism and ongoing rivalry between 
the Successors forms a leitmotif in Diodorus’ narrative. 


Notes $29 


20, See Green, Alexander to Actium, chapter 3, “Demetrius of Phaleron: 


mo Philosopher-King in Action”; also F, S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, chap- 
ter 2. i 


, 21. Cf. Diodorus, XIX.63, where five hundred Argive citizens are burned 
alive in the town hall. 


5i ie Pisa Briscoe, “The Antigonids and the Greek States, 276-196 B.c.,” 


23. On the Chremonidean War, see Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, chapter 6, 


24, Gonatas’ remarks are preserved in Plutarch’s Moralia 745b. For a com- 
prehensive account, see W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas. 


i ee Victor Ehrenberg, The Greek State, Part II: The Hellenistic State, chap- 
er III. 


26. Jones, The Greek City from Alexander to Justinian, p. 300. 
27, Diodorus, XX.40.6-7, 


28. On the erosion of Greek democracy, see Ste, Croix, The Class S 
chapter V, section iii, T E 


23; As Gallant showns in Risk and Survival, Pp. 182-85, benefactions by 
these Friends Were in many cases not so much acts of civic generosity, but ways 
of securing huge personal profits, 


30. See W. Tarn and G, Griffith, Hellenistic Civilization, 2nd ed., chapter II, 
31. Ibid., pp. 80-84. 


32. H. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity, pp. 149-59, provides a 
survey of the Hellenistic ephebeia. 


33. Polybius, HL59, 


34. A new synthesis on religious developments in the Hellenistic age is very 
much needed, the best study available remains Martin Nilsson’s classic Geschichte 
der Griechischen Religion, vol. Il, Die Hellenistische und Römische Zeit, I-IV, 


35. The “Hymn to Demetrius,” the son of Antigonus the One-Eyed, is pre- 
served in Athenaeus, Deipnosophists VI.253d-54d. Victor Ehrenberg provides a 
most illuminating analysis in chapter XII of his Aspects of the Ancient World. 


36. On Tyché and the vogue for astrology, see Dodds, The Greeks and the 
Irrational, chapter VIII, “The Fear of Freedom.” 


37. See J. K. Davies, “Cultural, Social and Economic Features of the Hel- 
Jenistic World,” which reviews the evidence on the growing permeability of Polis 
boundaries. 
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6.III Ethics in a New Key: 
The Retreat from Polis-Citizen Ideals 
and the Interiorization of Value 













6.11].i Epicureanism: Pleasure and Tranquillity in the Garden 


1. The primary sources for the life and thought of Epicurus are Diogenes 
Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, Book X.1-154; Plutarch’s Moralia, vol. 
XIV, which features the essays: “That Epicurus Actually Makes a Pleasant Life 
Impossible,” “Reply to Colotes in Defense of Other Philosophers,” and “Is ‘Live 
Unknown’ a Wise Precept?”; Lucretius’ didactic poem De Rerum Natura; and the 
eighty-one apothegms preserved in the Vatican Sayings. The standard collection of 
the ancient evidence is Herman Usener, Epicurea, but more complete is G. 
Arrighetti, Epicuro opere, 2nd ed. Of secondary treatments, J. M. Rist’s Epicurus: 
An Introduction is the best recent study, particularly rigorous on the key philo- 
sophical issues, Norman DeWitt, Epicurus and His Philosophy, remains the most -. 
detailed effort to link biography and thought, but there is much “special pleading” `: 
throughout in a bid to present Epicurus as a major humanitarian. E 


2. Nietzsche, On the Genealogy of Morals. 


3. Instructive is the verbal abuse Demosthenes heaped on his chief rival < : 
Aeschines, mocked for the humble occupation of his schoolteacher father, On the. : 
Crown. 129ff. 


4. Epicurus’ reminiscence is quoted in Plutarch’s Moralia 1090e. 


5. During this period, the Troad was an object of rivalry between Lysi- -+ 
machus and Antigonus One-Eyed, and several minor aspiring autocrats as well. |): 
For details, see De Witt, Epicurus, chapter MI, 

















6. Diogenes Laertius, Lives X.4, 


7. Ibid., X.11; the membership pledge is recorded by the later Epicurean 
Philodemus, in his On Frankness, frg. 45.9-11; the Orwellian-like watchword is` 
related by Seneca, Epistle XXV.5, Bernard Frischer’s The Sculpted Word provides: 
a detailed analysis of the Garden’s subcultural features, particularly attentive to: 
matters of recruitment. oi 


8. Vatican Sayings XXXII, in C, Bailey, Epicurus: The Extant Remains; the 
passage on the sacral offering of “first-fruits” is quoted in Plutarch, Morali 
1117de. 


9, Usener, Epicurea, frg. 221. 












































10. See David Sedley, “Epicurus, On Nature, Book XXVIII.” 























11. An excellent treatment is Elizabeth Asmis, Epicurus’ Scientific Method. 








12. One of the first to notice Epicurus’ divergences from earlier atomic the- 
ory was the young doctoral candidate Karl Marx, in his dissertation, “Differene 
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Between the Democritean and Epicurean Philosophy of Nature.” The surviving 
portions of this work, along with Marx’s annotated notebooks, are translated in 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Collected Works, vol. 1. 


13. Diogenes Laertius, Lives X.35-83 i 
genes : 23-83; a comprehensive account of Epicurus’ 
views on religion is offered by E, Festugiere, Epicurus and his Gods. i i 


14. S i ioni A is a 
aa ee the discussion in F, M. Cornford, Principium Sapientiae, chapters II 


15. Diogenes Laertius, Lives X.143; Kuriai Doxai XI. 
16. For a thorough examination, see Rist, Epicurus, chapter 2. 
17. See the overview provided by J. M. Rist, “Pleasure: 360-300 B.c.” 
18. Diogenes Laertius, Lives X.137, 
19. Vatican Sayings XXXII. 
20. See Usener, Epicurea, frgs. 456-91, 
21. Diogenes Laertius, Lives X.131. 
22, Ibid., X.128, 
23. Ibid., X.149, 
24. See A. Long, Hellenistic Philosoph , cha ; ; i 7 
aig 6 and appendix D, “The nes ee ENA iain at 
25. Diogenes Laertius, Lives X.132. 
26. Kuriai Doxai VII. 
27. Kuriai Doxai XXI, 
28. Kuriai Doxai XV. 
29. Usener, Epicurea, frg. 181. 
30. Diogenes Laertius, Lives X.130; Vatican Sayings LXIL. 


31. Diogenes Laertius, Lives X,5-6. Plut i 
» i «3—6, Plutarch complains that the m - 
tesans “roamed at will” within the school, Moralia 1097de. wae 


32. Usener, Epicurea, fres. 123 and 315. 
33. Kuriai Doxai V; Diogenes Laertius, Lives X,132. 


34, See the views of various co i i 
ntemporary comic poets cited in David S 
“Epicurus and his Professional Rivals.” sa 
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35. Sedley, in the essay cited in the previous note, traces the fallout from the 
vilification campaign launched by the former member Timocrates. 


36. See Kuriai Doxai X, XI, XIL, XUI. 

37. Diogenes Laertius, Lives X.123, and Kuriai Doxai I. 
38. Kuriai Doxai Il. 

39, Diogenes Laertius, Lives X.125. 

40. Vatican Sayings XIV. 

41. Diogenes Laertius, Lives X.124-25. 

42. Lucretius, De Rerum Natura TV.10-25. 


43. See the discussion in Festugiere, Epicurus and his Gods, pp. 58-72; 
Plutarch, Moralia 1102b; cf. Usener, Epicurea, frg. 167. 


44, Usener, Epicurea, frg. 552; Diogenes Laertius, Lives X.117, mentions 
‘harm from other men’ (blabas ex anthrôpôn). 


45, Kuriai Doxai VI and XIV, which are typically rendered in inadequate 
translation, owing to awkward phrasing in the original. For related concerns 
see also doctrines VII, XH, XXVIII, XXXI, XXXI, 


» 


with personal “security, 
XXXIX, XL. 

46. Metrodorus’ antipatriotic line is quoted in Plutarch, Moralia 1125d; cf. 
Vatican Sayings LXXVI. Pericles is quoted in Thucydides 11.40, contrasted here 
with Vatican Sayings LVIII; Epicurus’ counter to the ideal, of Demosthenes is 
conveyed in Vatican Sayings LXVII. 

47. The Platonists as Dionysokolakas, ‘flatters of Dionysios’, is reported in 
Diogenes Laertius, Lives X.7-8; cf. Plutarch, Moralia 1127be. 


48. Various utilitarian positions are expressed in the extant remains, see 
Kuriai Doxai XXXI, XXXII; Vatican Sayings LVII, LXVII, LXXXI; Usener, 
Epicurea, frgs. 523 and 551; and Lucretius, De Rerum Natura Ill.59-77. 


49, Epicurus’ censure of Aristotle is cited in I. Düring, Aristotle in the Ancient 
Biographical Tradition, p. 301; other invidious remarks are in Usener, Epicurea, 


frg. 171. 
50. Kuriai Doxai XXVII. 
51. Kuriai Doxai XXVIII; Usener, Epicurea, frg. $23. 
52. Usener, Epicurea, frg, 548; Kuriai Doxai XL. 


53. For the social organization of the Garden commune, see DeWitt, Epicu- 
rus and His Philosophy, chapters IV and V, along with Frischer, The Sculpted 
Word. 


+ 
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54. Epicurus is quoted in Seneca, Epistle XXI, 

55. For illustrative examples, see Plutarch, Moralia 1089c, 1117ac. 

56. Vatican Sayings LXXVIII, XXXIV, LII. 

57. See Robert Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, chapter IV. 
58. See the important discussion in John Rist, Epicurus, chapter 7, 

59. Kuriai Doxai Vil; Lucretius’ remarks are in V.117-35. 


60. See, for example, the assessments by Eduard Zeller, The Stoics, Epicure- 
ans and Sceptics; Gilbert Murray, The Five Stages of Greek Religion, chapter IT; 
and more recently, G. Reale, The Systems of the Hellenistic Age and M Hosen: 
felder, Die Philosophie der Antike: Stoa, Epikureismus un Skepsis. l 


61. The Epicurean Colotes is quoted in Plutarch, Moralia 1124dff. 


62. Kuriai Doxai XXXIV; cf, Plutarch, Moralia 1127d, where Epicurus 
seems to allow that the sage would on occasion violate the law, if it were possible 
to avoid detection, P. A. Vander Waerdt attempts to dispute this antisocial view in 

The Justice of the Epicurean Wise Man,” but see the critical assessment in Brad 
Inwood, “Rhetorica Disputatio: The Strategy of de Finibus II.” 


63. For Epicurus’ views on the polloz Vati i 
LXXXI, LXVII XI. p , see Vatican Sayings XXIX, XLV, 


ii 64. hina this camp is the Marxist scholar, B. Farrington, The Faith of 
picurus, who inclines this way owing to Epicurus’ “materialism,” here seen as a 
political counter to Plato’s reactionary “idealism.” 


l 65. Usener, Epicurea, frg. 187; cf. Vatican Sayings LXXVI. Note too that 
Epicurus’ will calls for the freeing of his slaves only after his death. Nor are there 
any statements advocating the removal of existing gender and class inequalities 
Epicurean “political philosophy” is thus something of a misnomer, seeing that 
selective withdrawal rather than reformist activism provides the aii impul 
of his program. daii 


: praca Laertius, Lives X.122. See the discussion by Martha Nuss- 
aum, “Therapeutic arguments: Epicurus and Aristotle,” now greatl i 
her The Therapy of Desire. peor 


67. Diogenes Laertius, Lives X.131. 
68. Ibid., X.77, 81; Kuriai Doxai II. 


69. This line from Metrodorus—which clearly indicates that Epicureanism 
was basically a complete and finished philosophy, not subject to doctrinal revi- 
sion—is quoted in Plutarch, Moralia 1117b. 
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70. Paradigmatic is the character sketch of the “Superstitious Man” by 
Theophrastus, Characters XVI. 


71. A broad overview of these cultural! trends is provided by John Ferguson, 
The Heritage of Hellenism; more critical is Peter Green, Alexander to Actium. For 
nuanced accounts of the aesthetic developments of this dawning “new age,” see 
John Onians, Art and Thought in the Hellenistic Age, and J. J. Pollitt, Art in the 
Hellenistic Age. 


72. Plutarch, Moralia 1091 aff. 


73. Ibid., 1089c, 1097bf, 1098b, 1099bc, 1100ac; Diogenes Laertius, Lives 
X.5, 18. 


74, Plutarch, Moralia 1091ab, 1096bd, 1097e-98c, 1091e; Usener, Epi-- 
curea, frg. 451. 


75. Arcesilaus’ witticism is quoted in Diogenes Laertius, Lives 1V.43. 


6.IIL.ii Stoicism: The Ethos of “Self-Hardening” 


1. Nietzsche, The Gay Science, section 306. I have also drawn on 
Nietzsche for use of the term “self-hardening” to characterize the Stoic nor- 
mative orientation; cf. The Will to Power, section 427, and Beyond Good 
and Evil, section 198. Most illustrative from the primary evidence is Zeno’s 
expressed admiration for the equanimity of Hindu ascetics who roasted them- 
selves with fire in feats of apathetic endurance, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta 
1.241 (hereafter cited as SVF, book-entry). Variants on the “self-hardening” 
theme are offered at SVF III.585, 586. Note also Plutarch’s vivid characteri- 
zation of the Stoic—forged of ‘adamantine matter’—as a philosophical 
Kaineus, a reference to the mythical Lapith invulnerable to iron and insensitive 
to pain, in Moralia 10574. 


2. The primary sources for the lives and doctrines of the early Stoics are 
Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, VI1.1-202; and Plutarch’s 
Moralia, vol. XIII, which features the essays “On Stoic Self-Contradictions,” 
“The Stoics Talk More Paradoxically than the Poets,” and “Against the Stoics on 
Common Conceptions.” The philosophical works of Cicero also contain infor- 


mation on the Old Stoa (especially De Finibus Ill, IV}, but syncretic elements ` 


are already present. The standard collection of the ancient evidence is Hans von 


Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, 4 vols. Of the secondary studies, John = 


Rist, Stoic Philosophy, and F, H. Sandbach, The Stoics, are highly recommended. 


3. That a major intellectual shift came with Panaetius and Posidonios is uni- 
versally acknowledged; cf. Rist’s Stoic Philosophy, chapters 10 and 11, and A. 
Long, Hellenistic Philosophy, chapter 5. See also Philosophia Togata, an impor- 
tant collection of essays on philosophy in the Roman period, edited by Miriam 
Griffin and Jonathan Barnes. 
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= Pee a discussion, see E, Bréhier, The History of Philosophy: The Hellenis- 
she Roman Age, pp. 24-26. The scholar who most strongly stressed the 
emitic” angle is Max Pohlenz, Die Stoa, and more recently, G. Reale, The S 
tems of the Hellenistic World (whose Italian ‘semitico’ has unfortunat } b is 
translated as ‘Jew’ in the English version), ees 


5. On Zeno’ A 
wos eno’s background, SVF I.1-44, and Diogenes Laertius, Lives 


6. An excellent overview of the Cyni i ions 
n exc ynic-Stoic relationship can be found j 
Rist, Stoic Philosophy, chapter 4; see also his “Zeno and Stoic Conia j 


7. I have discussed these į i 
70h ese issues in greater detail elsewhere. “ 
Religion in Ancient Greece.” J 


8. Diogenes Laertius, Lives VII, 132ff See 
; : - See also R. Todd, “Monis dI - 
nence: The Foundations of Stoic Physics,” and M, Lapidge, “Stoic RAEE 


9. Diogenes Laertius, Lives VII, 143 157. S i i 
Human Value, chapter VI, “Divine Sparks.” AES EES n 


10. Stoic belief in a identi i 
A providentially determined cosmos als i i 
acceptance of divination and astrology aren ees 


11. Diogenes Laertius, Lives VIL88, 
12. Ibid., VII.87. 


13. Ibid., VIL86. 


14. Ibid., VIL.89; SVF 111.228-236 on the relevant environmental factors. 
15. See I, G. Kidd, “Stoic Intermediates and the End for Man.” 

16. SVF 1.190. 

17. Diogenes Laertius, Lives VIIL. 103. 

18, SVF 1.192, M.122; Diogenes Laertius, Lives VIL105ff. 

19. Diogenes Laertius, Lives VII.106~107, 

20, Ibid., VII.107-108. 

21. Ibid., VII.89; SVF 11.208. 
22. SVF 1.190, IH.95; on phronésis as the master virtue, SVF J.200. 


23. SVF 1.202, 111.459. Brad Inwood’s Ethi 
459, thics and Hu: ion i 
icism provides a comprehensive treatment, EE 


24. SVF 1.205-10, 1.459-61. Chrysi 
2 , I. - “Drysippus presents the soul as body- - 
ating in SVF IL.879, with the bégemonikon localized in the heart, SVF 1836. 
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25. SVF 1.206, HI.381. 


26. Diogenes Laertius, Lives VIL94-95, 116; SVF 1.432. It should be noted 
that the nature and status of the eupatheiai within the Stoic ethical system is 
somewhat obscure, as is the date of its historical appeareance. 


27. See the important essay by Brad Inwood, “Hierocles: theory and argu- 
ment in the second century A.D.” 

28. Most comprehensive is H. C. Baldry, The Unity of Mankind in Greek 
Thought. G. Aalders, Political Thought in Hellenistic Times, is also informative, 
Most sophisticated sociologically is Brent Shaw, “The Divine Economy: Stoicism 
as Ideology,” though the thesis that Stoicism functioned as a legitimating meta- 


physical and ethical system for the Roman ruling class is supported more by way 
of interpretive juxtaposition than by specification of direct linkages. 


29. The most detailed account of Zeno’s Politeia is H. C. Baldry, “Zeno’s 
Ideal State.” Malcolm Schofield, The Stoic Idea of the City, offers a rather con- 
troversial “literalist” reading, imagining that Zeno’s proposals were intended for 
practical realization, rather than as a metaphor for the “spiritual politics” of the 
wise and virtuous. 


30, Diogenes Laertius, Lives VII.32-34. 
31. SVF 1.262-69. 
32. Diogenes Laertius, Lives VII131. 
` 33. SVF IIL.337. 
34. SVFIIL314; cf. 1.162. 


35, For the Old Stoa and politics, SVF II.324, 327, 335-37, 613, 614, 679, A 
judicious secondary synthesis is offered by Margaret Reesor, The Political Theory 
of the Old and Middle Stoa. Andrew Erskine’s The Hellenistic Stoa: Political 
Thought and Action is marred by a tendency to interpret Stoic positions in rather 
direct political terms, thereby missing the fundamental philosophical “transvalua- 
tion” (i.e., practical depoliticization) entailed in the macrocosm-microcosm schema. 


36. SVF 11.690; Diogenes Laertius, Lives VIL121; SVF II.611. 
37. SVF IlI.314. 


38. For Stoics in court circles, see Reesor, Political Theory of the Old and 
Middle Stoa. 


39, SVF I.694. 
40. SVF 11.336. 


41. Chrysippus is quoted in Plutarch, Moralia 1050a. Long and Sedley, The 
Hellenistic Philosophers, pp. 342-43, 392-94, argue that it was Chrysippus who 
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pushed Stoicism into “full” or “strong determinism,” in contrast to Zeno and 
Cleanthes, who subscribed to the popular view of Fate, wherein “outcomes” 
alone were determined. This interpretation is questionable, for while Chrysip- 
pus undoubtedly offered considerable refinement and elaboration, his two pre- 
decessors can be seen to advance deterministic accounts as well. There is some 
ambiguity in the famous simile attributed to Zeno, who likened the workings of 
Destiny to the situation of a dog tethered to a cart: wherever the cart goes, the 
dog, whether willing or not, is “dragged along” (SVF IL.975). Although the actor’s 
volition seems to be the main concern here, the metaphor can also be read to 
imply that the “course” as well as the “destination” is predetermined—unlike 
the fate of Oedipus, who personally choses his own “route” to patricide and 
maternal incest, More decisive is the fact that Zeno himself is credited with the 
“Eternal Recurrence” doctrine, wherein each world cycle repeats itself in identical 
fashion ad infinitum, SVF 1.109. 


42. SVF II.1000. 


43, SVF 1.109, where Zeno declares that following the cosmic conflagra- 
tion, “the same things will rise up in the same ways,” and uses as illustration 
the legal persecution of Sokrates. See A. Long’s important “The Stoics on World- 
Conflagration and Everlasting Recurrence.” 


44. Though an exceedingly difficult topic, a coherent account of Chyrisippus’ 
views on causality is provided by Sandbach, The Stoics, chapter 6. A philosophi- 
cally stimulating discussion is Richard Sorabji’s “Causation, Laws, and Neces- 
sity.” 


45. SVF HI.228-36, on the origins of vice; immoral fatalism is conveyed in a 
celebrated anecdote preserved in Diogenes Laertius, Lives VIL23, regarding Zeno, 
one of whose slaves is reputed to have objected to a beating from his master by 
pleading it was “fated” that he commit the offense; to which Zeno replied, the 
beating was likewise “fated”! . 


46. SVFIL978. 


47. SVF 1.527; cf. 1.978. Cleanthes’ use of the notion of Fate “dragging” the 
unwilling is no novelty, but simply repeats Zeno’s position, famously illustrated by 


his example of the dog tied to a wagon, constrained to follow in its train, SVF 
H.975, 


48. Cleanthes’ “Hymn to Zeus” is presented in SVF 1.537. 
49. See Cicero, On the Nature of the Gods IL37ff. 


50. Plutarch, Moralia 1048eff. Cf. SVF III.657-85 for Stoic views on the 
phauloi, or ‘wretched’, Singularly instructive on the Stoic transvaluation of poli- 
tics is their notion that areté, or ‘virtue’, itself constitutes “the polis of the wise”: 


hence their designation of the wretched majority as “exiles,” i.e., from virtue, 
SVF IL679. 
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51. SVF 11.329, Ii1.328, 


52. SVF 1.159, I11.468. For a full discussion, see Rist, Stoic Philosophy, chap- 
ter 5. 


53. Plutarch, Moralia 1062e (emphasis added}, 1063c. 


54. Ibid., 1038b. An assessment of the intellectual difficulties in the Stoic 
position is offered in Inwood’s paper, “Hierocles.” 


55. SVF 11.936, 937, 966, 975, 979, 988. A particularly cogent exegesis is 
offered in A. Long, “Freedom and Determinism in the Stoic Theory of Human 
Action.” 


56. See the insightful comments of Adkins, From the Many to the One, pp. 
230ff. 


57, Diogenes Laertius, Lives VIL.105; SVF II.193. 


58. The Stoic sage is discussed in Diogenes Laertius, Lives ViI.118, 121-23, 
and Plutarch, Moralia 1043ab, 10574, See also the discussion in D. Tsekourakis, 
Studies in the Terminology of Early Stoic Ethics. 


59, Chrysippus is quoted in Plutarch, Moralia 1041f. 


60. An indication that commitment came first is Chrysippus’ celebrated 
remark, “Give me the views, I'll find the arguments”; see Sandbach, The Stoics, 
pp. 18-19. 


61. Diogenes Laertius, Lives VII.40. 


6.ILL.iii Syncretism Triumphant: 
External Unfreedom and the 
Quest for Inner Plenitude and Immunity 


1. Informative general accounts are offered by A. Long, Hellenistic Philoso- 
phy, and G. Aalders, Political Thought in Hellenistic Times. See also the collection 
of essays in The Norms of Nature: Studies in Hellenistic Ethics, edited by M. 
Schofield and G. Striker. Primary materials, in Greek and Latin originals with 
accompanying English translation, are collected in Long and Sedley’s The Hel- 
lenistic Philosophers, 2 vols. 


2. The primary sources for Pyrrho and Timon are Diogenes Laertius, Lives © l 


1X.61-116, and Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism and various sections of 
Against the Mathematicians. A valuable secondary treatment is Charlotte Stough, 
Greek Skepticism. See also the collection of essays in Doubt and Dogmatism, 
edited by Schofield, Burnyeat, and Barnes. 


3. Timon’s passage is preserved in Eusebius, Evangelical Preparation 
XIV.18.2-3. Burnyeat’s “Tranquillity without a stop: Timon, frag. 68,” provides 
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a detailed and original exegesis. Long and Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers 
pp. 470ff., suggest that Pyrrho’s skepticism is ontological (citing Diogenes Laetins 
1X.106); but M. R. Stopper, “Schizzi Pirroniani,” is more convincing when he 
argues that Pyrrho, being a total and consistent skeptic, “will not say bow things 
are,” thus refraining from any ontological assertions, p. 274. 


4. See Sextus Empiricus, Against the Logicians IL.356. 


5. See the full discussion in Sextus Empiricus, Against the Ethicists 1.110-167; 
cf. Timon’s ideal of being “unmoved by choice and unavoidance” at 1.164. It is 
easier to discern Pyrrho’s objective—nihilistic detachment and resulting tranquil- 
lity—than to specify his premises. 


6. Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrbonism 1.23; Diogenes Laerti i 
233 tius, 
IX.61; Sextus, Outlines 1.28. pera eee 


7. Diogenes Laertius, Lives 1X.74~76; Sextus Empiricus, Against the Ethicists 
X1.141-50. For a stimulating assessment, see Myles Burnyeat, “The Sceptic in his 
Place and Time.” 


8. Most detailed on the connection with Hindu and Buddhist doctrines and 
ascetic/sannyasi practices is Everard Flintoff, “Pyrrho and India.” A more general 


sociological reading is offered by Mary Douglas, “The Social Preconditions of 
Radical Scepticism.” 


9. The ancient evidence for the Cyrenaic school is collected in E. Mannebach 
Aristippi et Cyrenaicorum Fragmenta. 


10. Diogenes Laertius, Lives II.95, 

11. Theodorus, frgs, 250-72, in Mannebach’s collection. 
12. Diogenes Laertius, Lives 11.98-99, 

13. Ibid., 11.94. 

14. Ibid., 11.95-96; cf. frgs. 247-49 in Mannebach. 

15. Diogenes Laertius, Lives JI.93. 


16. Ibid., IV.46-58. The ancient evidence on Bion is bled i ind- 
strand’s Bion of Borysthenes. is assembled im Jani King 


17, See W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, pp. 236-38. 
18. Edward O’Neal, Teles: The Cynic Teacher, translates all the extant frag- 


ments. 
19. Teles, frg. Il, On Self-Sufficiency, lines 1-8, 26-31, 65-70, 87-91. 


20. Stilpo’s li ; a ae 
ae ilpo’s life and thought is recounted in Diogenes Laertius, Lives 
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21. Teles, frg. Il, On Exile, lines 9-25. 
22. Ibid., lines 38-41. 
23. Ibid., lines 54—58. 


24, See Eduard Zeller’s Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, especially vol. 
Il, chapters XVII to XXI. J. P. Lynch’s Aristotle’s School is an important study, 


25. The fragments of Speusippus are collected in Leonardo Taran, Speusippus 
of Athens; his telic ideal is presented in frg. 77. 


26. Xenocrates, frg. 753b, in C. J, De Vogel, Greek Philosophy: A Collection 
of Texts with Notes and Explanations, vol. Ill, Book IV, “The Early Peripatetic 
School and the Early Academy.” 


27. Crantor is quoted in Cicero, Tusculan Disputations JIL.6.12. 


28. On Arcesilaus and the Middle Academy, see Long, Hellenistic Philoso- 
phy, chapter 3. Diogenes Laertius, Lives IV.28-45, offers the basic “life and 
thoughts” compilation. 


29. See G. E. RuLloyd, Greek Science After Aristotle. 
30, Theophrastus’ views on Fate are recorded in Plutarch’s Moralia 104d. 


31. Diogenes Laertius, Lives V.82; cf. Plutarch, Moralia 104ab; Polybius, 
XXIX.21. 


32. On the Peripatetic hedonist Lyco, see Diogenes Laertius, Lives V.65—74, 
and Athenaeus, Deipnosophists XII.547d—48b. His doctrine on the telos is frg. 20 
in F. Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles. 


33. Hieronymos is quoted in Plutarch, Moralia 10336; his doctrines on “qui- 
etude” are presented in frgs. 12 and 13, in Wehrli’s collection. 


EPILOGUE: 
ON REDUCTIONISM, RELATIVISM, 
AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF MORALS AND PHILOSOPHY 


1, For an outstanding work of scholarship in this regard, see Carl Schorske’s 
Fin-De-Siécle Vienna, from which I drew the quote that opened the Preface. A 
lucid analytical overview is provided by Rodney Nelson, “The sociology of styles 
of thought.” 


2. The reader will detect in this account the influence of Alasdair MacIntyre, 
whose various explorations in the history of ethical discourse are marked by 
alert sensitivities on these issues. In Whose Justice? Whose Rationality? Maclntyre 
argues compellingly that there can be no decontextualized rationality, no decon- 
textualized sense of justice, of virtue and vice, as these qualities and properties 
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invariably require pragmatic realization within operative social contexts and are 
thus bound within living normative traditions. Particularly incisive here (and in 
After Virtue) is his analysis of the “abstracted individualism” characteristic of 
modern and postmodern ethics, a disposition he relates—following both Marx 
and Weber—to the decline or effective disappearance of public or civic commu- 
nalism occasioned by the ascendancy of capitalism and mass bureaucratization. A 
pervasive sense of déjà vu gives special relevance and poignancy to MacIntyre’s 
account in this regard, for he intimates that much like the inhabitants of the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman empires, we too have become “citizens of nowhere.” 


3. Herbert Marcuse’s Negations contains several essays on the history of 
philosophy that draw out these distinctions in compelling fashion. 


4. A most useful and suggestive overview is Randall Collins, “For a socio- 
logical philosophy.” See also the illuminating paper by Craig Calhoun, “Morality, 
Identity, and Historical Explanation,” which offers an astute sociological appre- 
ciation of Charles Taylor’s Sources of the Self. 
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